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INTRODUCTION 


PLAN AND PURPOSE 


A textbook on English literature limited to five or six 
hundred pages must in any case be an example of rare con- 
densation. I have found it necessary, therefore, not only 
to condense the subject-matter, for class purposes, but also 
to depart from old lines and methods, in the arrangement 
of the authors, and in the selection of historical, biograph- 
ical, and critical matter. 

A special feature of this textbook is the large body of 
critical opinion drawn from standard, classic sources. It is 
the aim of the author not only to present his own estimate, 
but also the critical opinion of those who have been long 
regarded as authorities in the department of English litera- 
-ture. Hence, the names of Dryden, Johnson, Arnold, Pater, ° 
Brooke, Saintsbury, Morley, and many others constantly 
recur on these pages. Whenever a verbatim quotation of 
any length appears, the name of the author is invariably 
given. But the attention of the student is called in a 
special manner to the condensed quotation. Owing to the 
limited space available in a textbook of this kind, I had to 
‘choose between the selection of a single phrase or line or 
short sentence, crystalizing a critic’s thought, or the omis- 
sion of such criticism altogether. Hence, the frequent use 
of the condensed quotation in these pages, where a phrase or 
line or single short sentence, taken verbatim, expresses the 
kernel and substance of the context. In this way justice is 
done to standard critics who should be heard on the subject, 
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while the student reaps the twofold benefit of an epi- 
grammatic and classic point of view. As it is manifestly 
absurd to repeat the author’s name for every phrase or line 
thus taken—a method which would disfigure the page and 
distract the attention of the student—I deemed it expedient 
to make a full acknowledgment to authors thus condensed 
at the close of this introduction. If, therefore, the student 
discovers, as he is bound to do, on almost every page, a 
phrase or line or epigrammatic sentence without quotation 
marks, footnotes, or other means of identification, he is 
referred to the list of names appended to this preface. Such 
early acknowledgment becomes all the more imperative, 
inasmuch as some students, unfamiliar with the condensed 
quotation, might be so far misled as to think that I ap- 
propriated the thought and the very language of another 
writer, without due recognition of the source. It is my firm 
belief, based upon long experience in the class room, that 
this method of condensing critical thought has resulted in a 
textbook the most valuable yet published for the student 
of English literature. For, along with the author’s private 
' opinion, the judgment of the best critics upon English Men 
of Letters, is gathered and summarized in such a way as to 
make its acquisition a light and pleasurable task. Every 
line of biography and criticism printed here may be easily - 
and most profitably committed to memory. 
Another feature of this textbook is the historical setting 
given to each chapter. In the history of a nation there | 
are movements social, political, religious, and educational, 
which furnish the keynote and coloring of contemporary 
thought and contemporary art. The literature of England 
and her colonies is no exception to the general rule; from 
age to age it reflects vast changes in church and state, and 
in the social and intellectual life of the people. Thus, 
history is mirrored in literature, and an historical outline is 
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of the greatest value to a student in interpreting and esti- 
mating any literary period. The historical references given 
at the beginning of each chapter are the best obtainable 
and are inserted so that if the student so choose, he may 
pursue at will the study of topics suggested in the historical 
outline. Such pronounced changes as the Norman Con- 
quest, the Renaissance, Reformation, Revolution, the Ro- 
mantic and Oxford movements, not to mention others of 
equal importance, should be historical subjects for special 
study, because of their effect upon contemporary literature. 
It is desirable that each school be supplied with the histori- 
cal references furnished in the textbook. 

And, similarly, the student should be able to consult the 
literary references given at the close of each chapter. For 
it is impossible for any textbook to take the place of a school 
library. While this work is intended to be placed in the 
hands of each pupil, nevertheless the teacher should supple- 
ment each chapter with further consultation of literary and 
critical sources. Once more, emphasis is laid upon the 
necessity of an adequate school library. 

A final point in favor of the present volume is the re- 
moval of what may be termed artificial distinctions and 
barriers—artificial, at least so far as English literature is 
concerned. There is no valid reason for excluding any 
literary genius because the possessor happens to profess this 
or that particular religious faith. Every man and woman 
of artistic talent should be assigned a place, not according 
to religious orthodoxy, but according to the laws of the 
realm of art. Absolute fairness and freedom from religious 
bias will be seen on every page. . 

Another artificial distinction is the sectional or provincial 
barrier. It is customary in manuals to speak of British 
Literature, American Literature, Irish Literature, Scotch 
Literature, Canadian Literature, and various other sectional 
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groupings and distinctions. In this way the student sees 
only a fragment—it may be a precious fragment, very 
ancient and very useful; still it remains but a fragment. 

Now it can be readily shown that, although there is a 
sense in which these distinctions are valid, yet there is no 
validity in them when applied to a textbook dealing with the 
history of English literary art. For it matters not whether 
that art be exemplified in a Robert Burns, or Thomas Moore, 
or Daniel Webster or Max Miiller, or Benjamin Disraeli or 
Gabriel Rossetti; so long as it zs classic art employing the 
English medium of expression, it must be recognized as a 
contribution to English literature. Hence, in the present 
volume, Webster is placed beside Burke, Longfellow beside 
Tennyson, Bancroft beside Freeman; and so on through the 
long list of illustrious men and women who, belonging to 
many provinces and nations, many climes and creeds, have, 
nevertheless, added their classic wealth to the grand treasure 
house of English letters. 

In order to impress upon the mind of pupil and teacher 
the necessity of taking a large liberal catholic view in all 
matters pertaining to literature, in the evolution of English 
literary art only one kind of distinction will be allowed. 
As we follow the chronological order, let each period be 
marked off, not by islands or seas or provinces, or conti- 
nents, or declarations of independence or of political fidelity, 
but by commanding personalities; hence, the Age of Alfred, 
the Age of Chaucer, the Age of Shakespeare, the Age of 
Pope, the Age of Johnson, the Age of Newman and Tenny- 
son. For these great artists mark the only natural epoch 
in literary growth; they have stamped their personality not 
only upon their own work, but also in a large measure upon 
the work of their contemporaries. So that the writers of 
their age are a reflection,—albeit at times a dim and broken 
one—of the great master, who, if he scanned their pages, 
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might truly exclaim—these are my beloved literary children, 
in whom I am well pleased. 

With these introductory remarks, explaining several de- 
partures from the old style and method, this textbook is 
placed in the hands of students in the schools and colleges 
of the United States and Great Britain. 

Among those who have been kind enough to assist me, I 
should especially mention the Rev. Richard Clarke, S. J., 
who supplied a list of British Catholic authors; the Rev. 
Lucius Puller of the Cowley Fathers, who suggested Angli- 
-an names; and Richard Trevor Young, Fellow of Christ 
Church, Oxford, whose numerous selections and condensed 
juotations from the best English critics are of the utmost 
value in a manual of this kind. The student, according to 
the present arrangement, has the benefit of the best critical 
judgment. If perchance any name of note has been over- 
looked or any matter of importance neglected, the mistakes 
will be gladly rectified in subsequent editions. 


WILLIAM HENRY SHERAN. 
OXFORD, ENGLAND. 
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CHAPTER I 
ENGLISH LITERATURE—SAXON SOURCES 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The Anglo-Saxon period extends from 449 to 1066. It is 
he first period of English history having a vital relation 
o English literature, inasmuch as it marks the beginning 
nd the foundation of the present English race. Up to 
his time other races—the Picts, Gaels, Britons, and Ro- 
nans—had occupied English territory, but they sustain 
mly an indirect or accidental relation to the subject- 
natter of our work. The main channel of English litera- 
ure flows from Anglo-Saxon sources. These hardy races 
nigrated from their Continental home about 449, and 
ecured a foothold in England. They gradually spread 
ver the island, forcing the natives to take refuge in Corn- 
yall, Wales, and in the extreme western mountains. Before 
his migration, the Angles and Saxons dwelt on the Conti- 
ent in those lands extending southward from Denmark, 
long the banks of.the North Sea. The struggle for exist- 
nce in the unreclaimed marsh lands and forests of the 
Yorth became so hard that they had to seek a livelihood 
lsewhere. Moreover, their fondness for the sea, love of 
iratical adventure, and thirst for savage warfare led them 
0 migrate. As the western prairie boy, leaning upon his 
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weary hoe amid waving corn, sees the flying passenger 
train in the distance and dreams of Chicago or New York, 
or the “ lights of London,” so the Anglo-Saxon stood upon 
the shores of the mysterious ocean, and an irresistible long- 
ing took possession of his soul—he would know what lay 
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THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS 


hid-in the dark recesses beyond; hence, the adventures of 
the Vikings, filling so many pages of Northern history and 
Northern literature; hence, too, those voluminous songs of 
the sea, which have enriched English literature ever since 
the time of the Saxon migration. The heroic struggle of 
_these adventurers with wave and wind, exile and famine, 
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rost king and foeman, is aptly symbolized in Beowulf. 
[hey easily overcame the degenerate Briton, who had in- 
vited them to land in order to take part in clannish strife. 
Since the conquest of Britain by Julius Cesar and the sub- 
sequent withdrawal of the Roman legions, the natives had 
srown steadily worse; civil wars and dissensions—the orig- 
nal curse of the Celtic race—made them powerless before 
the fierce Northern foe. They retired farther and farther to 
she west; so that the language applied by Parkman to the 
North American Indians may be fitly applied to them: 
‘Slowly and sadly they climbed the distant mountain and 
‘ead their doom in the setting sun.’’ Britain became a 
Saxon heptarchy. 


Historical References 


GUERBER . . . . Story of the English. 

FREEMAN . . . . Old English History. 

BARNES .. . . Early England. 

GREEN . . . . . . Short History of the English People. 
TURNER . . . . History of the Anglo-Saxons. 
KEMBLE .. . . The Saxons in England. 

LINGARD . . . . History of England. 


ANGLO-SAXON POETRY 


The first chapter of English literature opens on the banks ° 
of the North Sea. In Jutland, and in that part of Germany 
now known as Schleswig-Holstein, the Anglo-Saxons dwelt 
before their migration to England. For the equipment of 
their new home they brought a language and a literature 
of which only a few fragments have come down to us. Like 
the more famous nations of southern Europe, they wrote 
lyric and epic poems in praise of _gods.and_human-heroes. 
As poetry has always been classed among the most interest- 
ing productions of the human mind, few topics of human re- 
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search are more curious than the history of this elegant art. 
among the Anglo-Saxons. The Creator, war and battle, 
and the fair sex form a trinity of most important subjects 
for poetic art. In the 
case of the. Anglo- 
Saxons, we find plenty 
of poetic devotion to the 
Creator and to battle, 
but, if they revered or 
loved their fairer com- 
panions, it must be con- 
fessed that they have 
rarely alluded to them 
in their metrical recol- 
lections; they speak in- 
cidentally of them with 
strong epithets of ad- 
miration, but they have 
not devoted to them 
any specific tribute of 
an affectionate heart. 
War and religion were 
the absorbing subjects of the period. All the imagination 
and feeling and thought that exist in Anglo-Saxon poetry 
are connected with one or both of these topics. A short 
poem called Widsith, and another of epic dimensions and 
character, called Beowulf, are the only surviving fragments 
of considerable importance. The former is the oldest 
document having an authentic claim to be called English 
literature. It tells of a wandering poet named Widsith, a 
sort of Northern troubadour sent before his time and flit- 
ting in the twilight of English history. About the fourth 
century, he visited many lands, entertained many kings 
and princes, and in recompense for his charming song re- 
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ceived at their hands the very highest gifts and honors. 
But, notwithstanding his success, there runs throughout his 
poetry a, plaintive note—a strain of gloom and melancholy, 
born, “no doubt, of so much homeless wandering; for in it we 
seem to hear the wail of the North Sea enshrouded by ever- 
drooping mist and cloud. Beyond this the poem is little 
more than a list of names. However, it reveals the position 
held by the Northern bard or scop, showing that the Anglo- 
Saxons were not far behind other nations in their apprecia- 
tion of minstrelsy and song. Before glancing at Beowulf, it 
may be well to review another short poem called the Com- 
plaint of Deor. 

Complaint of Deor.—Although short, it has the good 
fortune to reach us in complete form. ie fact it is the only 
complete Anglo-Saxon poem of great antiquity. Besides 
unity and completeness, it registers an important advance 
in the use of the stanza and the refrain. It is not exquisite 
poetry, but it presents a very passionate interpretation of 
things felt and seen. The story is the complaint of a bard 
who fell out of favor with his lord; another bard succeeding 
in his place and his honors. It must be admitted that such 
misfortune may furnish a sound basis for emotional display. 
The poem has had many admirable renderings into modern 
English. 

The Battle of Finnesburg.—One more brief poem ought 
to be mentioned before our study of Beowulf. It is called 
the Battle of Finnesburg. In this poem occurs the name of 
Hengst, or Hengist, who, with Horsa, is said to have come 
to England; but their story is now regarded as mythical. 
The lines reach us in a fragmentary and broken condition. 
Yet we can discover in them the true martial spirit of the 
Anglo: Saxons—their courageous resistance to any foe. _. 

‘Beowulf.\—This poem is va far the most considerable in 
nglo-Saxoh poetry. /It\attains cone length and dignity of 
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an epic. [it has been mutilated by time and has suffered 
much from transcription and interpolation. The monks 
soughtto engraft Christianity upon the old pagan vine, and 
the literary result is not so pleasing as it might be, al- 
though the change may have helped the Christian cause. 
The poem has a purely Northern ee color and at- 
mosphere of-Northern mythology. _Gremdel and Beowulf 


“clash in a large‘royal mead hall, and the encounter excites 


as much intérest and enthusiasm among the Northern bar- 
barians, as a modern prize fight would among the barba- 
rians of the United States or Great Britain. Let Saintsbury 
give us the outline in his admirable fashion: ‘“‘It is warmly 
debated whether the poem was brought from Jutland by 
the Saxon invaders or composed in England itself; whether 
the scenery is that of the east or the west coasts of the 
North Sea; whether it is an entire.poem or a congeries of 


- ballads; whether it is meant for literal history, ora deliberate 


romance, or a myth. }Nevertheless it is a poem—some 3200 
lines—that-must of necessity be very old, likely older than 
the first invasion of Britain by the Saxons. After the open- 
ing—a confused genealogy of one hundred lines—, we come 
upon the proper action or beginning of the story; the hap- 
piness of Hrothgar, a king whose court is at Heorot, and 
its marring by a monster named Grendel, who enters the 
hall by night and slaughters the thanes. This continues 
for twelve years, till Beowulf, a thane of King Hygelac’s, 
who dwells over the sea, hears of the nuisance and deter- 
mines to end it. He journeys toward Heorot, and, after 
some demurs by the coastguard thereof, arrives and is 
hospitably received by Hrothgar and his queen; although 
there is some jealousy among the nobility. The adventure 
is committed to Beowulf, and Grendel does not fail to come 
at night. Indeed, he has seized one warrior before Beowulf 
grips him. Then begins: the first good fight in in | English _ 
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_poetry. Beowulf tears off the fiend’s arm, shoulder and all, 
and he flies to die in the mere where his den is, making it 
boil with his blood. There is much triumph, feasting, and 
thanksgiving over the result. Grendel’s mother, a water- 
hag, resumes the attack upon the hall and carries off a few 
more thanes. So it becomes necessary for Beowulf to finish 
the fight in the mere itself. He dives to the bottom of the 
sea, finds the den, and encounters the water-hag; the fight 
is fiercer than with her son, Grendel. But Beowulf sees a 
mighty falchion within reach; he draws it and cuts off the 
head of the water-hag; doing the same for Grendel, whose 
dead body lies nearby. Proper ceremonies at Heorot fol- 
low, and a long report of Beowulf to Hygelac. This king 
falls in battle and Beowulf succeeds him. 

“ The second half of the poem deals with his trials as king. 
He is troubled by a land dragon whose hoard has been 
rifled and who in revenge lays waste the country, burning 
down forests, villages, human habitations, everything, with 
his fiery breath. All his men fly, but Beowulf determines 
to méet him single-handed. He slays the dragon, but is 
mortally injured by the teeth and fire jets of the enemy. 
The poem finishes with laments, condemnation of the cow- 
ards who deserted Beowulf, and a general rummaging of the 
dragon’s hoard.” =e 

gon’s hoa 

Beowulf as a Romance.—lIt is due to Beowulf that Eng- 
lish poetry can claim the oldest lineage of any in western 
Europe. The romances of the Middle Ages came centuries 
after; it is even the senior of the Nibelungenlied by several 
hundred years. It ought to be credited with the inception 
of the Romantic Movement in English, for no hero pictured 
by Scott or Byron gives better evidences of a romantic 
character than this Northern champion who rn over 
giants and dragons. : 

Allusions in the Epic—No names of towns are given in 
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the poem. Some countries are mentioned—Sweden, Scan- 
dia, Friesland, and Wedermark. Some historical events are 
noted; for example, the raid of Chohilaicus (the Hygelac 
of the epic) into Friesland, and his subsequent defeat by 
the Franks and Frisians—an event which occurred in 515. 
/ This allusion and the reference to the Merovingians seem 
to prove that the poem was written not later than the fall 
of the Merovingian dynasty in 752. We have also refer- 
ences to other sagas of the North, notably to the Vélsunga 
Saga and the Grettir Saga. Similar legends bind Beowulf 
and those sagas together. 

Early Society and Manners —Beowulf throws much light 
upon the culture of the period, reminding us forcibly of the 
pages of Vergil and Homer. Court etiquette is much in 
evidence. The monarchy is hereditary. The king shows, 
above all, his personal courage and open-handed liberality. 
In his bearing toward his subjects, he is patriarchal rather 
than feudal. 

The queens mentioned in Beowulf are noble, refined, and 
diplomatic; they are called ‘‘ Peace-Weavers.” The court- 
iers and followers of the king reflect his personality—they 
are all fighters, distinguished in battle, rough, and force- 
ful—true knights of old in their utter disregard of any 
danger. Like him they delight in drinking and feasting, 
and in the music and song of their bard or scop. Both 
men and women wear costly jewelry of cunning workman- 
ship, as witness the abundance of rings and bracelets, the 
boar images of gold, and the wealth of rich decoration on 
their swords, armor, and bodies. 

Literary Qualities of Beowulf.—This epic is the poem of a 
nation’s childhood. Emotion is violent—there is no self- 
control. The Style is often crude.and clumsy, barren of the 
glorious imagery and gorgeous coloring of Italy or Greece. 
Yet in many places.it has a weird sublimity all its own—the 
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keynote of which may be found in the myth and mystery of 
the Northern seas. Mr. Hall, the London critic, offers the 
following comment: ‘The descriptions of fighting are in par- 
ticular full of fire: of the narrative passages the best are 
the irresistible coming of Grendel, the restless raging of the 
Dragon, the very dramatic story of Freawaru, and the beau- 
tiful word-picture of the passing of Scyld.”’ In the descrip- 
tions of scenery and natural phenomena, the poet displays 
a high degree of art. All the important characters have a 
well-marked individuality; the lines may be few, but they are 
always firm. Finally, the tone of sadness running through- 
out Saxon poetry is emphasized in this Saxon epic. Beo- 
wulf is sad, unusually so for such a successful hero. This 
trait is revealed especially in the mournful retrospect and 
the gloomy forecast—the Hebrew reflection about the van- 
ity and emptiness of human life. 

The study of Beowulf may fittingly close with this ob- 
servation made by Wentworth Huyshe: “No one can read 
Beowulf without being reminded of Homer. The boasting 
of the Homeric heroes, the descriptions of armour and 
weapons, of sea voyages, find parallels in Beowulf; also that 
naive and fresh delight with which in the Homeric poems 
mention is made of everything made or used by man, as if 
the sense of human initiative were a recent and delicious 
perception, and the mind were only beginning to become 
conscious and to take pride in the consciousness of the in- 
ventive skill of the race. Just as the J/iad and the Odyssey 
are the poems of a nation’s youth—the youth of Hellas— 
so Beowulf is the poem of the youth of England; and thus, 
as years roll on, it becomes a more and more precious ac- 
quisition of English literature.” 
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CHAPTER II 


CONTACT WITH THE BRITONS (449) 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


Previous to the settlement of the Anglo-Saxons, England 
was inhabited by the ‘‘Brythons” and Gaels, branches of 


the Celtic stock with some admixture 
of blood from still earlier prehistoric 
races. They had kinsmen in the North, 
called Picts, and others in Ireland, 
called Scots, and with both tribes they 
waged continual war. In order to repel 
the attacks of these foes, they invited 
the aid of Saxon pirates and thus sealed 
their owndoom. Just when they came ¢ 
to Britain is unknown, probably six @ 
centuries before the Christian era. 
They formed part of the Celtic wave of 
the migration which swept over south- 
ern and western Europe during the 
formative period of the Roman Empire. 
Julius Cesar (54 B. c.) brought them 
under the Roman yoke, but unlike their 
brethren in Gaul, they refused to yield 
to the arts of Roman civilization. They 
were Christianized after a fashion (A. D. 
241), but, as Gildas bears witness, were 


little improved in morals or manners by the new profession 
of faith. Yet they furnish the historical setting for one 
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of the most beautiful creations in English literature—the 
Idylls of the King. Arthur the Prince, without stain and 
without reproach, was a British ruler who held his court— 
the famous Round Table—at the ancient city of Came- 
lot. They also furnish the historical foundation for Shake- 
speare’s awful tragedy, King Lear. To what extent Celtic 
blood has mingled with the Saxon cannot be determined. 
It is believed that the Saxon adventurers brought no women 
in their piratical ships, and hence married British wives 
during the invasion and settlement of the country. If so, 
the Celtic element is strong, as Mr. Morley thinks. Writers 
of pure Celtic origin have added mental alertness, capacity 
for emotional enthusiasm, a creative imagination, and a | 
strong esthetic and artistic sense to the original endowment 
of English letters. The Celtic language, strange to say, 
has added little or nothing to the wealth of the English 
tongue. A mere handful of English words may claim a 
Celtic origin. 
Historical References 


For these consult the list of authors quoted in Chapter I. Read 
also: 


FREEMAN . . . . Old English History. 
BepeE .. . . . Ecclesiastical History of England. 
EDEN.) sous. Literary, History rotaireland: 


ANGLO-SAXONS IN ENGLAND 


Anglo-Saxon literature, as exemplified in Widsith, Beowulf, — 
Deor, and other fragments, is a European product, a reflec- 
tion of national life before the migration to England. When 
the Anglo-Saxons landed in Britain, they were bands of 
fierce, ignorant, idolatrous, and superstitious pirates, madly 
courageous, habitually cruel. Yet from such ancestors a 
nation has, in the course of twelve centuries, been formed, 
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which, inferior to none in every moral and intellectual merit, 
is superior to every other in the love and possession of 
freedom—a nation that fosters with equal success all the 
arts and industries, the researches of science, and the rich- 
est productions of genius. In the language of the present 
laureate, “ they laid their rod upon the swelling wave and 
became rulers of an ever-widening world.”’ And it is not 
too much to claim for them, that they have excelled the 
Greeks and Romans and every other nation of antiquity 
in laying the foundation of a lasting world-wide empire. 
The Anglo-Saxons were materially improved in their man- 
ners and mental associations by the civilization to which 
Britain had attained at the time from intercourse with 
Rome. The first change was the discontinuance of piracy. 
They ceased to be the ferocious spoilers of the ocean 
and its coasts. They became landowners, agriculturists, 
and industrious citizens. Their war leaders became terri- 


AncLo-Saxon Plow TEAM 
From a MS. Saxon calendar, tenth century 


torial chiefs, and the vocation of highway robbery was 
exchanged for the possession and inheritance of property 
in its various kinds, for trade and manufacture, for useful 
luxuries, peaceful industry, and domestic comfort. The 
various disorganized settlements were in time blended into 
one compact kingdom, which, as years rolled by, could 
boast of such rulers as Alfred the Great. With the growth 
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of the kingdom in all the fine and useful arts, came like- 
wise a substantial growth in literature: 

Saint Gildas the Wise.—The ancient Britons, like 
all nations of very great antiquity, suffer from a mass of 
legend and myth, which, for want of a better term, we may 
call provisional history. At the time of the Saxon conquest, 
they possessed two writers of considerable prominence— 
St. Gildas and Nennius. Concerning St. Gildas, two Latin 
lives are extant, but very little is known definitely. Mr. 
Stevenson, the English critic, says: ““We are unable to 
speak with certainty as to the parentage of Gildas, his 
country, or even his name, the period when he lived, or 
the works of which he was the author.” In the Epistle, 
or Open Letter, which he addresses to the Britons, we find 
the following title: ‘‘the Epistle of Gildas, the most an- 
cient British author who flourished in the year of our Lord 
546.” From one of the Latin lives, we learn that Gildas 
was one of twenty-four sons born to a British king named 
Naur; the other account claims that he sprang from the 
noble family of Cannus. Both accounts agree in stating 
that he studied in Ireland; that at an early age he became 
a monk; that he led a life of singular austerity, devoting 
himself to study and to missionary effort; that on account of 
his wonderful lore, he was surnamed “The Wise’”’; and finally 
that a reasonable number of miracles attended his birth, 
admission to the monastery, missionary labors, and death. 


His literary remains consist of a History of the Britons and ' 


an Open Letter addressed to the British people, reciting 
their offenses against God and man, and invoking upon 
their wicked heads the accumulated wrath of heaven. If 
we may believe the following excerpts from the letter, 
ancient Britain was ripe for scourging and purification. 
After assuring us that zeal for the House of God alone in- 
spires his pen, Gildas proceeds as follows:—“ Britain is 
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. land fertile in tyrants; the island is stiff-necked, stubborn- 
ninded, and from the time of its being first inhabited, un- 
ratefully rebels either against God or its own citizens or 
wainst foreign kings. Britain has kings, but they are 
yrants; she has judges, but unrighteous ones; generally 
ngaged in plunder and rapine; always preying upon the 
nnocent; when they exert themselves, it is sure to be in 
avor of robbers and criminals. They have an abundance 
f wives, yet they are addicted to fornication and adultery. 
[hey are ever ready to take an oath, and as often perjure 
hemselves; they make a vow and immediately act falsely. 
They sit on the seats of justice, but rarely seek for the rule 
f right judgment; they despise the innocent and the hum- 
le, but seize every occasion of exalting to the utmost the 
loody-minded, the proud, murderers, adulterers, and sworn 
nemies of God.” 

Divine Providence is invited, after the fashion of the 
-rophets in the Old Testament, to lay a heavy hand upon 
he sinful Britons; and it finally comes in the shape of the 
axon invasion. The History of the Britons by Gildas 
s only a fragment; the one written by Nennius is of much 
arger proportions. Besides the History and the Open 
etter, St. Gildas composed eight canons of discipline, and 
ranslated the large body of Molumentine laws, which, 
mong other things, granted the privilege of sanctuary 
oO criminals and outlaws. About the year 570, toward 
he close of his life, St. Gildas sailed away to Brittany 
nd, according to the best account, died there. He is still 
he patron saint of Vannes—a town on the Breton coast. 
The Open Letter to the Britons was composed while he 
vas in exile, and much of its bitterness may be due to the 
act that his exile was not wholly voluntary. He was too 
evere upon his fellow-countrymen and fellow-churchmen 
o be welcome at home. 
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Nennius.—The biography of Nennius, like that of St. 
Gildas, is obscure, shadowy, uncertain. His monastic 
training seems to be a fact, but whether he was priest or 
archbishop or simple monk cannot be known with definite- 
ness. He writes the following brief preface to his History: 
“T, Nennius, disciple of St. Elbodus, have endeavored to 
write some extracts which the dulness of the British nation 
had cast away, because teachers had no knowledge, nor 
gave any information in their books about this island of 
Britain. But I have got together all that I could find as 
well from the annals of the Romans as from the Chronicles 
of the sacred Fathers, Hieronymus, Eusebius, Isidorus, 
Prosper, and from the annals of the Scots and Saxons and 
from our own ancient traditions. Many teachers and scribes 
have attempted to write this, but somehow or other have 
abandoned it from its difficulty, either on account of fre- 
quent deaths, or the oft-recurring calamities of war. I 
pray that every reader who shall read this book may pardon 
me, for having attempted, like some weak witness, to write 
those things, after they had failed. I yield to him who 
knows more of those things than I do.” . 

In justice to Nennius, we must concede that the preface 
just quoted reveals the true humility and culture of the 
scholar—not to add the strongest common sense. But 
unfortunately the art of historical writing had not then 
far advanced in the Western world, and his work suffers 
in consequence. The record, however, is partly relied 
upon; and Venerable Bede used large amounts of it in his 
history. There is no doubt a kernel of truth underneath 
the deep husk of legend and traditional myth. The Latin 
style is elegant, and suggestive of the fine classic training 
afforded in the monasteries. Nennius died about 825. 

A final word concerning the History of the Britons ascribed 
to Nennius may be permitted—it is from the pen of Pro- 
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essor Gunn, who recently edited the work: “As a literary 
omposition, the History of the Britons maintains a place 
etween the meagre chronicle and that superior effort of 
alent which claims the name of history. Neither does 
he compiler deserve the appellation of author; since any- 
me destitute of endowments, but possessing common in- 
lustry, might, from existing authors, the registers of con- 
vents, and memorials orally delivered, have gleaned these 
xcerpts. The value of it, then, consists in, being a reposi- 
ory of certain occurrences of early date and of traditions 
‘therwise forgotten. In a dispassionate survey, therefore, 
et us not underrate the labors of the obscure recluse, who, 
hough occupied in a humble department of literature, 
vas collecting materials, which, aided by learning and 
orrected by judgment, were destined in the course of ages 
o illustrate and adorn the pages of our national history.” 
Czedmon.—With the monk of Whitby, we return to the 
nain channel of English literature, for Nennius and Gildas 
re, after all, only a Celtic side stream, although they should 
ind a place in our literary annals, in virtue of the time and 
lace whereof they wrote and wherein they lived. At the 
ime of Cedmon, Saxon literature took on the form and 
olor of Christianity, emerging from a crude, barbarous 
tate. Many missionaries from surrounding countries vis- 
ted the Saxon people. Ireland and Scotland sent a large 
umber, but the more notable laborers, like St. Augustine, 
ame from Rome. The monastery was the center of learn- 
ng in western Europe—the lamp held aloft amid Pagan 


larkness. From this center radiated the light of faith | 


nd of knowledge, illuminating all the savage tribes that 

oamed the forests of Germany, France, and England. 

Vionastic orders were numerous, and monasteries were 

rected in every part of the land. One of the best known 

mong them was established at Whitby, in Northumbria. 
ENG. LIT.—2 
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Here the poet Cadmon spent the greater part of his life, 
not writing, like Gildas or Nennius, his nation’s history, 
but composing his famous Paraphrase of the Holy Scriptures. 
The first English poet born and bred in England was Ced- 
mon. Concerning his early life we know nothing. He is 
represented as a servant in the monastery—a common cow- 


St. AUGUSTINE PREACHING TO ETHELBERT 


herd, who was obliged to leave the festive meetings because 
of his inability to sing, but who was afterwards inspired 
to write upon sacred themes. Another account—probably 
the true one—states that Cadmon was a secular priest, 
who visited the monastery of Whitby one day, but had 
to leave. the festivities when the harp was passed around. 
However, that very night the gift of song came to him in 
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his sleep, and he composed a few lines about God and the 
creation of the world. Next morning he went before the 
abbess and repeated his composition. She thought- the 
gift came from God, and advised him to doff his secular 
habit and become a monk. And having received him with 
all his goods into the monastery, she caused him to be fully 
instructed in sacred history. All this Ceadmon “turned 
into the sweetest verse, and by rendering it back to them 
more smoothly made his teachers in turn to be his hearers.” 
The subjects of his poems are taken from the Old and New 
Testament. He died about 680. 

Poetry of Cedmon.—The divisions of ‘the metrical para- 
phrase follow closely the lines laid down in Holy Scrip- 
ture: thus we have Exodus and Judith; Genesis and Daniel; 
The Three Children in the Furnace; Prayer of Azarias; The 
Incarnation; Passion; Resurrection and Ascension of our 
Lord; Coming of the Holy Ghost; Doctrines of the A postles. 
Czdmon also turned into verse the chief stories scattered 
throughout the Scriptures. Any critical estimate of his po- 
etry must take into account the age in which he lived and 
the state of learning at the time; and taking these things 
into account, all agree that his work is a remarkable pro- 
duction. Milton studied it and copied portions of it; 
Dante, likewise. In fact it has fed the sacred muse of 
western Europe ever since it appeared. Concerning Ced- 
mon, Venerable Bede writes: ‘“‘Others after him tried to 
make religious poems, but none could compare with him, 
for he learnt the art of song not from men, but divinely 
aided, received that gift.” In the same strain, Morley, 
the English critic, speaks of him: ‘‘A high aim, a thorough 
sense of what is to be said, and clear simplicity of utterance 
ure the traits that give dignity and worth to Cadmon’s 
Paraphrase. Above the small land-locked harbour of 
Whitby rises and juts out toward the sea the dark cliff 
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where Hilda’s monastery stood looking out over the German 
ocean; it is a wild wind-swept upland, above a furious sea; 
and standing there we feel that it is a fitting birthplace for 
the poetry of the sea-ruling nation. Nor is the verse of 
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the first poet without the stormy note of the scenery among 
which it was written, nor without the love of the stars 
and the high moorlands that Cedmon saw from Whitby 
head. A deep fatalism broods over Saxon life and literature 
until Cedmon begins to write: then the gloom yields to 
Gospel light, fatalism is modified by Faith and changed 
into the will of a good God. Sorrow, indeed, is not less, 
but it is relieved by an outlook of joy. The triumph over 
enemies is not less but even more exulting, for it is the 
triumph of God over his foes. The old poetry penetrated 
the new, but the spirit of the new transformed that of the 
old.” In closing the criticism upon Cadmon, a word from 
Stopford Brooke may be added: ‘‘The chief interest i 
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Czdmon’s poems is not so much their paraphrase of the 
Scriptures, but it lies in those parts which are the invention 
of the poet—in the drawing of characters, in the passages 
instinct with the genius of our race, and with the individu- 
ality of the writer. Thus, his account of the Creation has 
the grandeur of a nature myth; the description of the flood 
is the experience of one who had known the North Sea in 
a storm; the battle of Abraham is the description of the 
repulse by some Northumbrian king of the northern tribes. 
So, also, Satan’s fierce cry of wrath from his bed of chains 
in hell is out of the heart of heathendom. The Northern 
rage of war and the Northern tie of war brotherhood speak 
in allhe says. The pleasure of the Northern imagination 
in swiftness and joy is just as marked as 
its pleasure in dark pride and in revenge. 
There is true dramatic power in the dia- 
logue between Eve and the fiend, and much 
subtlety of thought. It is characteristic of 
Teutonic manners that the motives of the 
woman for eating the fruit are all good, and 
the passionate and tender conscientious- 
ness of the love and repentance of Adam 
and Eve is equally characteristic of the 
gentler and more religious side of the Teu- 
tonic nature, for ‘dark and true and tender 
is the North.’ In this manner Cedmon 
becomes an interpreter of our racial life 
while engrafting the Christian story upon 
our hitherto pagan literature.”’ Namie 

Cynewulf.—He was one of the leading Tar Cxpmon Cross 
Northern singers and began to write about “7 W#™78Y ABBPy 
the middle of the eighth century. His name alone is known 
to us—we know nothing of his personal history. He seems 
‘to have been a wandering singer who in his youth was at- 
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tached to the court of some Northern noble; he was a wild, 
gay young man, a rider, a singer at the feasts, fond of sports” 
and war, indifferent to religion, sensitive to love and beauty, ~ 
and at home with all classes of men. He had a poet’s Sym- 
pathy with the life of man and nature; he knew the storms 
of Northumbria, the villages, the daily life. After many 
years he is converted from his sinful wayward life and ex- 
presses repentance in his poems. 

The Works of Cynewulf—His best known works are 
Riddles; The Hurricane; Juliana; Christ; Dream of the Rood; 
Guthlac; Elene and Andreas. His poems are marked by a 
wilder and deeper passion than those of Cadmon. He is 
the most versatile of the old English poets, exceeding them 
all in range and intensity. According to Brooke, there 
can be no doubt but that Cynewulf lived constantly near 
the sea and a rocky coast, and that he watched it with all 
the care of Tennyson. Out of intense brooding came his 
power of impersonation. Heimpersonates the shield, helmet, 
spear, and bow: the helmet ‘mourns the bitter weather’; 
the spear “wails that as a sapling it was taken from the 
green fields and forced into slaughter,’ and so on through 
the list of inanimate things. As to Cynewulf’s date, there 
is much dispute, but we may assume that he was born 
about the year 750 and that he died not far from 825. 
Such inferences seem to be warranted from internal evidence 
in the poems. It is also inferred that he was a Northum- 
brian, although Grimm, the German critic, is inclined to 
think that he was a West-Saxon. He is sometimes identi- 
fied as the Abbot of Peterborough, but the weight of Ger- 
man critical opinion once made him Bishop of Lindisfarne. 
It is now in favor of the belief that he was not an ecclesiastic 
at all, but only a wayward, wandering minstrel. Perhaps 
the best Criticism upon his work is written by Professor 
Cook: “Besides acquaintance with the sea, Cynewulf must 
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have witnessed the magnificence and horror of war. His 
graphic descriptions of war and armor are admirable. In 
all likelihood he saw the battles waged beyond the Severn 
by King Offa after 779; the destruction of towns by fire on 
some such ravaging expedition inspired the terrible pic- 
tures of conflagration in the Christ. He has not only the 
soldier’s enthusiasm for war, but also the poet’s love for 
beauty—the beauty of the world, the splendor of art, the 
loveliness of woman, the glory of manhood. Like Dante, 
he has a passion for light; he is a sort of Zoroastrian and 
worships the sun—‘Christ is the sunburst,’ ‘Heaven is a 
sea of light,’ ‘Angels are crowned with light.’ On the other 
hand, darkness indicates the home of fiends. All the epi- 
thets of a passionate soul are lavished on the Virgin Mary, 
and she is repeatedly likened to the sun. He practices all 
kinds of poetry,—didactic, lyric, dramatic—, and anticipates 
Browning in the use of the dramatic monologue. He em- 
ploys all the figures of speech known to the Germanic 
rhetoric, and many borrowed from the ancients, even pro- 
ducing elaborate similes by expanding the Latin original. 
He possesses a good sense of values in his authors, a clear 
vision of realities, and lyric intensity rather than any high 
order of constructive ability or epic breadth of vision.” 
Finally, we may observe that, although thoroughly con- 
versant with Latin, he, unlike Bede, Aldhelm, and others, 
deliberately chose the vernacular as the vehicle for his sacred 
song, thereby showing himself not merely a good scholar 
and an orthodox Catholic, but likewise a sterling patriot. 
Aldhelm (652—709).—Saint Aldhelm was the son of a 
devout Kenten, and a brother of Ina, King of Wessex. He 
was nobly bok with original gifts and a most retentive 
memory; he completed his study of Latin and-Greek under 
the care of Adrian, who migrated to England in the year 670, 
and became a tronk of Malmesbury. Aldhelm also joined 
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the community, rebuilt the church, and restored the m« 
nastic buildings. After completing his studies, he was mac 
abbot. He went on a pilgrimage to Rome and visite 
Pope Sergius, obtaining several privileges and immuniti 
for his monastery. Later, he was elected the first Bisho 
of Sherborne—a see which he occupied four years, till tl 
day of his death. 

Extant Works of Aldhelm.—The extant works of Aldhel: 
are Praise of Virginity; The Virginity of the Saints; Myst 
Seven; Latin Prosody; Poem in Honor of Virginity; Enigma 
Latin Lyrics; Letters. All the extant literary work of Al 
helm is in the Latin tongue. His Saxon poems are all los 
Yet we know from King Alfred that he wrote in Saxo! 
for Alfred writes that “‘Aldhelm was an expert musicia 
playing all the native songs: he was unequalled as a con 
poser and singer of English verse.”’ “It is evident,” say 
Dr. Giles, ‘‘from his Latin poems that Aldhelm had studie 
carefully the masterpieces of Greece and Rome; for a di 
tinct classic elegance enriches all he wrote. So that Bec 
is not mistaken when he calls Aldhelm a man of wide erud 
tion and the master of an elegant style.” Regarding h 
prose style, one defect, somewhat peculiar to his age, 
noteworthy—the artificial length of some of his sentence 
As a result, we find passages pompous and obscure, n 
numerous, indeed, but enough to mar the general exce 
lence of his work. The Letters of Aldhelm, of which fou 
teen are extant, reveal a simple pious soul, the charmit 
spiritual flower of the monastic garden—a soul at pea 
with man and God. 

A final word ought to be said concerning his collectic 
of Enigmas. About seven hundred and sixty lines of th 
kind have come down to us. It was a common practi 
for the literary man of that period to write enigmas, im 
tating thus the authors of classic antiquity. Aldhelm in 
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ated Celius Symposius, a Latin poet of the fourth century; 
1e also copied Lactantius, the Christian Cicero, for whom 
1e had the most profound respect. Many of the enigmas 
ire written in three-lined triplets; although four-lined also 
yccur. His enigmas relate to the life of the world—a pleas- 
nt, secular amusement, which bears witness to his delight 
n nature. Thus we find enigmas upon earth, wind, fire, 
loud, rainbow, moon, bees, doves, swallows, crows, and 
so upon a few works of art. After this fashion monks re- 
vealed their skill in Latin verse, and doubtless many an hour, 
‘therwise tedious, was thus whiled away ininnocent pastime. 
Unclaimed Poems.—The Anglo-Saxon literary court 
1olds in chancery a number of valuable poems belonging to 
his period. Like the Battle of Finnesburg, we have Wald- 
were, Chors, Battle of Maldon, Judith, Song of Brunan- 
urh, the Ruined Burg, the Phenix, the Seafarer, Andreas, 
he Wanderer, the Ruin, Wife’s Complaint, Grave Poem, and 
ny number of Elegies and Riddles:—all looking for the un- 
cnown author. Of all these poems the best is called the 
kuin. It deserves the name of masterpiece, according to 
he judgment of all critics. The Seafarer ranks next in im- 
yortance; it makes a strong appeal to a maritime nation. 
n all this semiheathen composition, there is a strong vein 
f melancholy. Over the ruined city, over the storm-tossed !. 
yillow, over the changeful life, falls at length the shadow 
f a tragic fate. These unknown poets, like their brethren 
yf the Southland, sang the doubtful doom of human kind. 
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Class Reading 


In Czpmon, the translation by Thorpe; many strong passage 
translated by Morley in English Writers, Vol. I1; also in Brooke’ 
History of Early English Literature. In CYNEWULF, admirable se 
lections in Morley’s English Writers, Vol. 11; in Brooke’s History o 
Early English Literature, p. 163; see Exeter Book, translated b: 
Israel Gollancz. 


CHAPTER III 
THE AGE OF LEGEND 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


Alfred reigned from 871 to 901. This period is remark- 
able for the culmination and overthrow of the Danish power 
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in England. Near the close of the eighth century, the 

Danes began their plundering expeditions. They devas- 

tated all the northern part of the island; and in burning the 
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monasteries did irreparable harm to literature. It is the 
special historical glory of Alfred to have aroused the na- 
tional spirit of the Saxons, and in three pitched battles to 
have completely vanquished the Danes, driving most of 
them from the kingdom, and confining the remainder to 
a few small districts where they could do no further dam- 
age. Alfred is the greatest of Saxon prose writers. Around 
his name clusters that of Bede, Aldhelm, the authors of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; and the many ballad singers, 
both Saxon and Celtic, who enriched the period from a 
literary viewpoint.. The history of the period is reflected 
in its literature in many ways. The struggles of the Saxons 
in fen and forest are symbolized in Robin Hood, and ulti- 
mately created a large body of ballad literature. The 
destruction of the monasteries stimulated Alfred to repair 
the loss done to literature and religion. He set the example 
of writing in the native tongue, encouraged learning every- 
“where, and brought into his kingdom some of the best 
learned literary men of the Continent. He rebuilt the 
monasteries and procured libraries from abroad. 

The monastery, next in influence to the example of the 
king, exercised the most powerful stimulus upon literature. 
It supplied the writers and the themes. Practically all 
the Anglo-Saxon writers, Caedmon, Aldhelm, Cynewulf, 
Bede, Alcuin, either were monks by profession or were 
taught in monasteries. Hence, we have the religious theme 
so frequently treated in Saxon verse and prose. When tal- 
ent for original work was wanting, the monks translated or 
paraphrased the Latin and Greek works found in monastic 
libraries. Monastic training also accounts for the large 
amount of literary work done in the Latin tongue. Bede, 
for example, is scarcely ranked as an English writer because 
the bulk of his literary production is clothed in the Latin 
language. Latin was not only the language of the Church, 
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nut also the language of the scholar, and remained so as" 
ate as the days of Lord Bacon, who feared that his most 
mportant philosophical works would perish if written in 
the native English; hence, they were composed in Latin. 
King Alfred complained about the neglected state of the 
ative tongue. Just as many emigrants to America, speak- 
ng the Sorb, Croatic, Bohemian, Low-Dutch, and other 
semibarbarous dialects of Europe, quickly learn English 
und as quickly come to treat their mother tongue with con- 
empt, so the Latin and Greek scholars in the Saxon mon- 
isteries disregarded and despised their native language. 
Nevertheless, Saxon literature, however meager, is the 
)ffspring of monastic scholarship. 

The leading Saxon monasteries were Whitby, Yarrow, 
Wearmouth; later, those of Monmouth, Huntington, Abing- 
lon, and many others, whose ruins to-day, on almost every 
eater! landscape of the island, are mutely ease of 
he faith and learning of our forefathers. 


Historical References 


a 
For historical references, see list of authors given in Chapter I. 
Read also: 


\ppot GAsguET . . History of English Monasteries. 
MONTALEMBERT . . Monks of the West. 
GRANT ALLEN . . Anglo-Saxon England. 
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Venerable Bede (673—735)-—With the name of Bede 
we come into the full daylight of history, bidding good-by to 
myth and legend, and to the provisional guess of the critic, 
is he strives to distinguish between monastic dream and 
historical reality. Something like a scientific basis will 
henceforth be afforded to all historical and literary specu- 
lation. Bede, the “‘ Father of English History,” was born in 
the county of Durham, near the village of Monkwearmouth. 
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At the age of seven he entered the Abbey of Wearmouth 
and began a course of classical study under the Abbot 
Benedict. Afterwards he moved to Jarrow, where he spent‘ 
the rest of his life. Bede himself tells the story as follows 
“T was educated by the most reverend Abbot Benedic 
and afterward by Ceolfrid, Abbot of Jarrow, spending al 
the remaining time of my life in that monastery. I wholly 
applied myself to the study of Scripture; and amidst th 
observance of regular discipline and the daily care of singin; 
in the Church, I always took delight in learning, teaching 
and writing. In the nineteenth year of my age, I receivec 
deacon’s orders; in the thirtieth, those of the priesthood 
from which time I have made it my business, for the us 
of me and mine, to compile out of the works of the vener 
able fathers, and to interpret and explain according t 
their meaning the following pieces which I have written:— 
Abbots of this Monastery; Ecclesiastical History of our Is 
«land and Nation; treatises on the various sciences and art 
Se hom chronology, arithmetic, medicine, philosophy 
? 5) 
grammar, rhetoric, peel music; Book of Hymns; Book o 
Epigrams in Verse.” 

Besides these, Bede wrote twenty-five treatises based o1 
Biblical subjects, the lives of Saints and Martyrs, and th 
Apocrypha. 

A small library of criticism has been written upon Bede 
He is praised, first of all, for his industry; it was marvelou 
alike in acquiring and communicating large stores of knowl 
edge. Besides the usual manual labor of the monastery 
the duties of a priest, and the additional duties of a teache1 
he managed to write some forty volumes. His scientifi 
treatises, and especially his historical works, are remarkabl 
for the patience indicated in the search after all trustworth 
sources of information, for his careful statement of thes 
various sources, for the sincerity and love of truth mani 
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ted throughout, and for the pleasant, artless way in 
lich the story is told. 
Professor Morley throws the following light upon the 
bject of our criticism: ‘“‘The writings of Bede form a 
arly complete encyclopedia of the knowledge of his day. 
hatever he could learn from books his mind digested 
d reproduced in clear, simple Latin, with all the related 
sts neatly arranged and harmonized. He wrote in order 
teach, and with a healthy Anglo-Saxon mind went always 
the plain way to his purpose. We have treatises from 
; pen on Holy Scripture, theology, philosophy, and on 
the fine arts and sciences known in his day. His work 
the Nature of Things was the Anglo-Saxon textbook of 
ence for many generations. As regards his Ecclesiastical 
story, it contains all the essentials of the story of the 
tion. What Bede actually wrote was the history of 
gland as far as it was in his time known and understood 
‘the best men in England. The best charms of the work 
2 its sincerity and reliability.” 
On the value of his poetry, Turner, the historian of 
e Anglo-Saxons, has this to say: ‘“‘Our Venerable Bede 
tempted Latin poetry, but the muses did not smile upon 
; effort. The life of St. Cuthbert in elegiac verse is per- 
ps the best. The hymn on the Year is noteworthy for 
poetic quality as well as for the use of rime. On the 
ole he lacked imagination and passion. His mind was 
) matter-of-fact. The chair of the teacher had chilled 
; emotion below the fluid poetic point.” 
While the Latin prose and verse of Bede reveal his charm- 
x character, a life gentle and beloved, a scholar sincere and 
ithful, we must also remember that he strove to make 
iglish prose a literary language. For this purpose his 
al work was a translation of the Gospel of St. John into 
iglo-Saxon, and he closed the last sentence with his dying 
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breath. As Stopford Brooke remarks, it is to that dying 
scene that English prose looks back as its sacred source, 
just as it is in the greatness and variety of Bede’s Latin 
work that English scholarship strikes its keynote. 

When Bede died, Northumbria became the center of Euro- 
pean literature. It was owing not only to the efforts of 
Bede, but likewise to those of Wilfrid of York—who collected 
- libraries for Wearmouth and Jarrow—,, Ceofrid, Bishop, and 
Alcuin, the most celebrated teachers of the time. For 
one hundred years scholars from all parts of Europe flocked 
to Northumbria on account of its celebrated schools and 
teachers. Then came the invasion of the Danes, the burn- 
ing of the monasteries, and the pillage and ruin of the whole 
country. 

Alfred the Great (849-901).—He was the youngest son 
of Ethelwulf, King of the West-Saxons—a native of Wan- 
tage in Berkshire. When four years of age, he accompanied 
an embassy to Rome, and two years later paid another 
visit to the Eternal City—this time in the company of his 
father. He was allowed to remain a year, studying the no- 
blest monuments of art at the very center of civilization— 
the best possible formative influence. On his return, he 
spent three months with Charles the Bald, and learned the 
polish and refinement of manners peculiar to the splendid 
court of France. It was there he learned of the English 
scholar, Alcuin, who had brought to the kingdom of Charles 
the treasures of learning from York. Alfred, like many 
more distinguished men, owes much to his mother, es- 
pecially in the matter of education. One thing, above all, 
she taught him—a love for native poetry. As his biogra- 
pher relates, ‘‘ Night and day he was eager to learn from 
her the old folk-song and ballads, and his chief pleasure as 
a youth was to memorize and recite them. He knew by 
heart the English sagas and heroic names.” 
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When Alfred, at the age of twenty-two, ascended the © 
hrone, the kingdom was as dark as night. The whole coun- 
ry was ravaged by the Danes; the bloodthirsty marauders 
urnt the monas- 
eries, destroyed the 
chools and libraries, 
nd put the teachers 
o the sword. From 
hes eyne. tothe 
Jumber, not one re- 
gious house was 
ft standing. The 
ich abbeys of East 
\nglia were laid in 
uins. But on the 
eight of Ashdown, 
round the lonely 
horn-tree, Alfred 
nd his brother, 
ithelred, hewed to 
jieces the bloody 
ollowers of Guth- 
um and dealt Dan- 
sh power a deadly 


low. After the ac- 
ession of Alfred ALFRED AND HIS MOTHER 


here was still some heavy fighting, but the young warrior 
n 878 gained another decisive victory over the enemy at 
ithandun, compelling the main part of the army to sur- 
ender. The peace of Wedmore followed. The power of 
he Danes was hopelessly crushed, and henceforth they re- 
nain peaceful dwellers in England, becoming converts to 
he Christian Faith, and, in time, more English than the 
‘nglish themselves. 
ENG. LIT.—3 
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When the bloody wars were over and the kingdom once 
more enjoyed peace and prosperity, Alfred found time. 
among other duties, to cultivate literature. The following 
works from his pen have come down to us: History ana 
Geography (adapted and translated from Orosius) ; Ecclesias- 
tical History (adapted from Bede); The Consolation of Boe- 
thius: a Translation; Gregory's Pastoral Care; the Anglo: 
Saxon Chronicle (at least, in part); Poems and Hymns, 
Sollioquia of Augustine: a Translation; Handbook of Usefu 
Quotations; Collection of English Laws. 

In Alfred the literary critic is face to face with a many- 
sided personality; for he was distinguished as a warrior 
hunter, deliverer, lawmaker, singer, and lover of his people 
As the poet beautifully expresses it; he was “Lord of the 
Harp and liberating Spear.’’ But what is more to the pres 
ent purpose, he was the creator and father of English prose 
literature. His poetry is meager, mostly translation fron 
the Psalms; it has disappeared, but his prose remains. Con 
cerning his prose, Frederic Harrison observes: “We al 
know the time-worn phrase, ‘the style is the man.’ O 
no one could this be said more truly than of Alfred. Thy 

-whole range of ancient and modern literature contain: 
nothing more genuine, more natural, more pellucid. A 
he opens to us his soul in this exquisite style, we look dowr 
into one of the purest, truest, and bravest hearts that eve 
beat within a human frame. This simple, noble, virtuou: 
warrior achieved a literary feat, for he created a pros 
style five centuries before Chaucer; he founded a prost 
style and taught the English race to trust to their -ow1 
mother tongue. It is due to Alfred that we alone of al 
European nations have a fine vernacular literature in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries.” In the same strait 
Walter Besant declares, that ‘Alfred composed in th 
vernacular a regular prose style not matched by any pros 
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in England until the days of John Dryden; such is its quiet 
force, simplicity, and idiomatic purity!”? Freeman, the his- 
torian, gives us the following account of the king him- 
self: “We now come to King Alfred, the best and greatest 
of all our kings; we know 
enough of his history to be able 
to say this without reserve or 
qualification. Perhaps the only 
equally good king we read of is 
Saint Lewis of France, but al- 
though he was quite as good, 
we cannot set him down as being 
so great and so wise as Alfred. 
Certainly no “king ever gave 
himself up more thoroughly than 
Alfred did fully to perform the pas Ae 

duties of his office; for his whole seems to have been 
spent in doing all that he could for the good of his people 
in every way. We read of nothing like pride or cruelty or 
injustice of any kind either toward his own people or 
foward his enemies. What impresses us most, perhaps, is _ 
the supreme moral grandeur of his life.” 

From Alfred to Chaucer.—From the death of Alfred, 
more than three hundred years elapse before we come to 
another great name in English literature. This period is 
sometimes called the era of Saxon decadence—sometimes, 
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Normans conquered helene: the*Anglo-Saxons as a nation 
disappear, and their language and literature are fighting . 
a desperate battle for life. Nor were they in the best possi- 
ble condition for maintaining such a fight. Professor Saints- 
bury summarized the situation as follows: ‘Up to the date 
of the Norman Conquest, the whole literature of the Anglo- | 
Saxons was a rudimentary literature, a literature which | 
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had not passed any but the lowest stages of pupilship. Ii 
is true such native and original pieces as the Ruin and the 
Phenix were produced; but for the most part—indeed, al 
most in its entirety—Saxon literature was nothing mor 
than a translation or paraphrase of older classic literature: 
that came into the island with Christianity. In short, we 
‘have a juvenile effort in verse, a little better showing ir 
prose, but so far no definite achievement, because thi 
people have not come to their full strength, they have no’ 
entered into their full property, and they are employins 
clumsy methods and tools upon scanty material. Thei 
language has not reached that stage of development whic 
would warrant its use as a classic vehicle.” 


Minor AUTHORS 


The history of literature, as it unrolls, resembles ver} 
much a journey through a mountainous country. We pas: 
from summit to summit, going rapidly down into valley: 
where the rose and the violet are springing, then up agair 
to the wind-swept heights where genius dwells alone. It i 
impossible to notice all the literary flora and fauna by the 
wayside. Thus, in our journey from Alfred to Chaucer, we 
pass rapidly by Atlfric, Lanfranc, Anselm, John of Salis 
bury, John of Worcester, Ordericus Vitalis, William o: 
Malmesbury, Henry of Huntington, Roger of Wendover 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace, Layamon, the Ormulum 
the Ancren Riwle, Piers Plowman, Roger Bacon, Rober 
Mannyng, Adam Davie, Robert Boston, Richa 
Sir John Mandeville. All these are flowers of mkrit grow. 
ing in the valley. Only a few of them can be spared < 
line: 

ilfric.—He was Archbishop of Canterbury about 1006 
He wrote in Saxon and in Latin. He is author of a Latin 
Saxon Grammar; Homilies in his native tongue; Colloquium, 
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Latin Dialogue. He was a patron of learning and built 
nany monastic schools. 

Lanfranc (1005-1089), of Italian parentage, studied in 
he abbey of Bec, Normandy; became professor of law at 
Pavia. He wrote a Commentary 
m the Epistles of St. Paul; A 
[Treatise on the Holy Eucharist; 
Life of William the Conqueror; 
Uanual for Monks; sixty Letters. 
Te was a clever churchman, who 
mrotected the rights of the 
Church against the encroach- 
nents of the Normans. 

St. Anselm (1033-1109) ranks 
umong the Doctors of the 
Church. He is considered the ARCHBISHOP DUNSTAN WRITING 

2 5 From a twelfth century: MS. 
yest moralist of his day and 
wrote for students the first complete system of theology. 
He excelled in dialectics and metaphysics. His peculiar 
lemonstration of the existence of God was very ingenious 
ind convincing in his time. He wrote also the Proslogion, 
Alloquium, Soliloquy. 

John of Salisbury (1115-1190) studied in Paris; became 
secretary of the Archbishop of Canterbury; Bishop of 
Chartres; a fine classical writer. His works are Footsteps 
of Philosophers; Frivolities of Courtiers; Metalogicus, A 
Scholastic Treatise; Life of Thomas @ Becket; Letters. He . 
s a remarkable stylist, and a man of great learning. 

Havelok, the Dane, and King Horn.—Very little impres-. 
sion was made upon English literature by the invasion of 
the Danes: They brought a few romances; among them 
was Havelok.. Another version makes him King Horn. Ac- 
cording to the story, this hero, born in England, became 
King of Denmark through a series of bold exploits and 
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adventures; returned to England, and made a glorious 
conquest of the West-Saxons. Legend connects his name 
with the town of Grimsby. The story compares very 
favorably with the romances of the Middle 
Ages. 

A Period of Romance.—Romance in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries was accen- 
tuated in western Europe, England in- 
cluded, in two ways. First, by means of 
the crusades: the returning crusaders 
brought home wonderful stories of what 
they had seen and experienced in the east; 
court bards and other writers wove these 
into long romances, the nature of which 
we shall see later on. A second cause 
was the trouvéres and troubadours, stroll- 
ing bands of singers who visited all the 
western nations, spinning their love-lyrics 
and epic songs about heroes of war and 
chivalry. 

The Saxon Chronicle.—Besides the romantic wave, a 
chronicle of the chief events happening in the kingdom 
was faithfully kept in the monasteries. Hardly any other 
country in Europe possessed such an historical treasure. 
It is a faithful record and picture of the manners, the 
thoughts, the joys, the sorrows of an important period.in 
the history of England. Among the historians and chron- 
iclers of this transition period, we find Ordericus Vitalis, 
whose valuable Ecclesiastical History covers the period just 
after the Conquest; William of Malmesbury, a monk and 
author of a History of England; Henry of Huntingdon and 
Roger of Wendover, both monks and authors of Annals 
dealing with English history; Geoffrey of Monmouth,, a 
Welsh bishop, who wrote a History of the Britons; Giraldus 
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Cambrensis, a Welsh archdeacon, who wrote a History of the 
Conquest of Ireland, a Geography of Ireland, besides several 
volumes of letters, poems, and speeches,—one of the best of 
the minor authors; 
Wace, an Anglo- 
Norman poet, au- 
thor of a Son of 
Troy—a Medieval 
Epic; Layamon, a 
Saxon priest, the 
first of the ‘“ Rhym- 
ing Chroniclers.”’ 


FurNEss ABBEY 
Twelfth century 


The Ormulum.— 
It is aliterary treas- 
ure of this period, 
composed bya 
Canon Regular of 
the Order of St. Au- 
gustine, who was 
known as Brother 
Ormin; hence, the 
title Ormulum. Itis a metrical paraphrase of the Gospel, 
done inalternate verses of eight and seven syllables. With- 
out poetic value, it is still remarkable for its well-studied 
simplicity of expression. It contains copious selections 
from St. Augustine and ‘lfric, likewise a little help from 
Bede, The purpose of the work, the author states, is “that 
all young Christian folk may learn aright and follow aright 
the Gospel’s holy teaching in thought, in word, and in deed.” 


Botton ABBEY 
Augustine foundation—twelfth century 
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The Ancren Riwle.—It consists of the Rule, or constitu- — 
tion. and by-laws, of a Society of Religious, afterwards 
identified with the Cistercian Order. The work is attributed 
to Simon of Ghent, who was born in London, and became 
Archdeacon of Oxford in 1284. It 
is also ascribed to Bishop Poor, 
who lived at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The work is 
written in eight parts, covering 
almost all monastic duties. It is 
semi-Saxon; the spelling is un- 
couth. It closes with a pious ex- 
hortation: ‘‘As often as you read 
this ancient rule, greet the Lady 
(for I should have said that the 
Convent for which this rule is in- 
tended, is dedicated to the Virgin 
and all Saints), greet the Lady 
with an Ave Mary for him who composed the Rule. I ask 
but little.’ The lover of literature, as he scans the precious 
document, may do him a similar service, though mayhap 
with a far different motive. 

Robin Hood.—During this transition period, Robin Hood, 
the old popular English ballad, was born. It came to keep 
Havelok and Herewald company, or, perhaps, the’ larger 
metrical romances that told of an Arthur or an Alexander. 
As in all ballads and romances, there is a grain of truth at 
the bottom, for an outlaw, named Robert Fitzooth, with- 
drew about the year 1160 into Sherwood Forest; he col- 
lected a band and committed such daring deeds as are sung 
in the Robin Hood cycle. . He stole only from the rich, and 
fed the poor—like Robin in the ballads. The heart of the 
Saxons still defied the hated Norman, and praised in ballad 
and story those courageous heroes, who, like Robin and 
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Hereward of the Fens, held out in woods and marshes against — 
the invader. It is the old song of freedom that never dies. 

The Arthurian Legend.—The largest romance from na- 
tive sources is the cycle of King Arthur, done into modern 
English so beautifully by Lord Tennyson in the Idyils of the 
King. It plays an important part not only in the develop- 
ment of English literature, but also in the development of 
the national spirit. From the beginning it fostered the 
spirit of national unity, and Norman statesmen encouraged 
their bards to make the most of the legend. The story was 
told by Geoffrey of Monmouth in his History of the Britons, 
giving us the Welsh original of the story. But the legend 
was so embellished in Norman hands, that Arthur becomes 
a full-blown hero of medieval romance. In his person were 
united the courtesy and chivalry quite foreign to the bar- 
barian Welsh ideal. His court became a center of civiliza- 
tion and culture, and he himself an ideal and pattern for all 
kings and princes. 

Roger Bacon (1214~—1292).—Perhaps the most important 
writer between Alfred and Chaucer is Roger Bacon, a Fran- 
ciscan monk, who was in his cradle when King John of 
England signed Magna Charta. He studied at Oxford, then 
at the University of Paris, where he received the Doctorate, 
giving special attention to Greek, Hebrew, and the experi- 
mental sciences in the prosecution of which he spent a 
fortune. He wound up by joining the Oxford Minorites— 
an Order that prided itself on putting a wholesome check 
upon the vanity of learning. Pope Clement, however, sent 
for the Doctor Mirabilis and, after hearing his wonderful 
wisdom and science, released the conscience of Bacon and 
commanded him to commit his knowledge to writing. 

The following works are the result: Opus Majus; Opus 
Minus; Opus Tertium. ‘It is easier,” says Leland, ‘‘to col- 
lect the leaves of the sibyls than the titles of the works 
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written by Bacon.” It is certain that he anticipated by 
several hundred years the work of Sir Francis Bacon in the 
experimental sciences. According to Dr. Whewell, Bacon’s 
brain contained the Encyclopedia and Novum Organum of 
the thirteenth century. 

Minor Authors continued.—After Bacon we meet Duns 
Scotus, the famous philosopher and opponent of Aquinas; 
Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, whose Letters are a 
distinct contribution to the literature of the period; Wil- 
liam Occam, called the “Invincible Doctor,” the founder 
and defender of Nominalism; Robert of Gloucester, who 
wrote a rimed Chronicle of England; Matthew Paris, Nicho- 
las Trivet, John of Oxnead, Thomas Wilkes, Walter Hem- 
ingford, Ralph Higden, and many others,—all monastic la- 
borers in the historical vineyard. Then follows the romance 
of history, culminating in Sir John Mandeville. ‘‘ Arthur,” 
“ Richard the Lion-hearted,”’ ‘‘ Charlemagne,” “ Alexan- 
der,” “‘ Amos,” and countless other celebrities live again in 
interminable epics and metrical romances. 

Sir John Mandeville.—It will be necessary to select this 
name from the list of minor authors for brief special treat- 
ment. He occupies a somewhat larger space in the history 
and literature of the time than do the others. Sir John 
was born about the year 1300, and died in 1372. His birth- 
place was St. Albans. He received a classic education, and 
decided upon medicine for a career. But the desire for 
foreign travel could not be resisted; for more than thirty 
years he wandered in Persia, Egypt, Palestine, India, and 
China. He came home and wrote a book of Travels in three 
languages—Latin, French, and English. It became the 
most popular book of the time, and ultimately found its 
way into all the languages of Europe. The subject-matter 
of his book elicits a smile, for he taxes our powers of belief 
more acutely than does any other traveler, living or dead. 
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Yet we must remember that the wonderful stories told by the ~ 


returning crusaders whetted the appetite of western Europe 
for such romantic recitations. But his confusion of the 
boundaries of fact and fiction does not appeal tous so much 
as does his idiomatic 
English prose, showing 
the advance made dur- 
ing three hundred years. 
James Halliwell, his bi- 
ographer, offers this very 
sympathetic criticism: 
“John Mandeville was 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY 
Fourteenth century 
indeed a remarkable 
man, and although 
England has since dis- 
tinguished herself 
above all other nations 
for the number and the 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY character of her voy- 
Founded in the sixth century, but the pres-  g gers and travelers, 
ent ruins date back to the dismantling of 


ke of en- 
the abbey by Henry VIII in 1530. who, for the sake of 


larging the bounds of 
geographical knowledge, have pushed their way into every 
part of the world, yet considering the time and circum- 
stances in which he wrote, to none must Sir John give place. 
We must bear in mind that he wrote in an age of ignorance, 
an age eager for the marvellous and wonderful. While cred- 
iting him with much ridiculous fancy, we must also give 
him credit for relating facts concerning eastern life and man- 
ners—facts which, for years, rested on his single and un- 
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supported testimony; but later abundantly confirmed. For 
example, the cultivation of pepper, the carrier pigeon, the 
south pole star from which he argued the sphericity of the 
earth, and many other truthful accounts. But his book is 
doubly valuable to an Englishman for marking a definite 
advance in the growth of his literature.”’. ‘ 
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Cook’s the Christ of CYNEWULF; some translations of BEDE in 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE AGE OF CHAUCER 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


This period extends from 1066 to 1360, involves the 
Norman Conquest, and is sometimes styled the Norman 
French Period. The Norman invaders under William th 
Conqueror met the Saxons under King Harold and defeate 
them in the bloody battle of Hastings, which was fought in 
the year 1066. This battle decided the political fate of 
England. From social, national, and literary points of 
view, the Conquest was one of the most important events 
in English history. The Saxon nobility were robbed and) 
degraded, and their language forbidden at court and in 
the schools. The Norman nobility brought in a new social, 
code, new customs and manners, above all, a new literature. 
The ideals of chivalry were the most potent influences in | 
national and social life. Hence, in the literature of the age | 
of Chaucer, which is a faithful mirror of the times, these| ° 
ideas are reflected; moreover, we must add the powerful | 
influence of religion. The pilgrimages so common in those | 
ages of Faith give the groundwork and setting of the, 
Canterbury Tales, for Chaucer describes a body of pilgrims | 
on their way to visit the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket. The. 
returning crusader, after his victories over the Turk in- 
Palestine, always repaired to some noted shrine and gave | 
special thanks to God. Every nation of Europe, therefore, 
had its shrine; and pilgrimages thereto inspired a large 
body of literature on the continent as well as in England. 
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Hamlet with his ‘‘staff and shoon”’ is characteristic of his 
age. 

The Normans were a mixture of the Danes and the 
French; they swept over western Europe about as far as 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
In this cathedral is the site of the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket. ‘The shrine 
itself was destroyed by Henry VIII (1538). 


Sicily. This accounts for the growth of romance both in 
France and England. Chaucer’s Romance of the Rose is 
typical. 

The Normans, like the Saxons, took special pride in re- 
cording their deeds and achievements. Hence, the Saxon- 
Chronicle-histories were continued by the Norman monks, 
Wace and Geoffry, who took possession of the monas- 
teries. 
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A curious outgrowth of this age of chivalry was the 
Cycle of Romance and the Quest of the Holy Grail. All 
the legends were done into French and came over to Eng- 
land with the Normans. 

If we summarize the benefits of the Conquest, we may say 
that it broadened and deepened the national life, giving 
England new blood and a new set of rulers immeasurably 
superior in executive ability to the Saxons. It brought 
the Saxons into contact with France, a polite nation cele- 
brated for her splendid literature and devotion to the fine 
arts. It awoke the slumbering love of adventure in the 
native English and prepared the way for those mighty 
achievements on land and sea—the glory of a world-empire 
still in the cradle. 


Historical References 


FREEMAN . . . . The Norman Conquest. 
JEWEIT. . . .'. Story of the Normans. 
SAR VE Deete.. *.-- Past-and' Present. 
Hutton . . . . Kingand Baronage. 
OMAN... . . History of England. 
LINGARD . . . . History of England. 


Geoffrey Chaucer (1340?-1400).—He was born in London 
about the year 1340, though all attempts to fix the precise 
year have utterly failed. His parentage is obscure, nor 
is it known with certainty where he was educated. His 
genius attracted the notice of Edward III, the reigning 
sovereign, and he soon became popular at the brilliant 
court of that monarch. He married Philippa, maid of 
honor to Philippa, Queen of England. His travels in France - 
and Italy brought him into relation with the leading liter- 
ary races, and under the direct influence of Petrarch and 
Boccacio. On his return he was made controller of the 
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customs of wine and wool; this, together with his owr 
and his wife’s pension, enabled him to enjoy a libera 
support. Fora time he sat in Parliament as a Knight o: 
the Shire for Kent. He appears to have been an adherent 
perhaps an intimate friend, of John of Gaunt, who rose tc 
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supreme power in the declining years of Edward. Unde 
Henry IV, his last days were spent in easy circumstances 

The works of Chaucer include the following: The Ro. 
mance of the Rose; The Book of the Duchess; Canterbury Tales. 
Life of St. Cecile; Troilus and Criseyde; House of Fame. 
Legende of Goode Women; Astrolabe. Among his mino! 
poems, there are several Complaints, including a complaint 
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o his Lady and one to his Empty Purse. The Prayer to 
he Blessed Virgin is also noteworthy. 

Like many other celebrated poets, Chaucer began his 
areer by making translations, and we are informed by 
Aatthew Arnold that there is no better way for a poet to 
egin. The Romance of the Rose was an allegory, half chiv- 
lrous and half satiric, written by French trouvéres. It 
yas very popular, an appeal to the national spirit. Early 
n his career Chaucer began to imitate French and Ital- 
in models. The Book of the Duchess mourns the death 
f Duchess Blanche, the wife of John of Gaunt, his patron 
nd perhaps warmest friend. Chaucer expends a wealth 
f feeling and poetic color upon the theme and gives early 
vidence of his extraordinary gift. The House of Fame 
; an allegory in a dream-setting—a well-worn theme with 
he poets. In Troilus and Criseyde he manages to inject into 
classic theme some of his own comedy and love-making, 
ot to mention a little medieval chivalry and passion. 
‘he prose translation of Boethius and the prose treatise 
m the Astrolabe have no special interest, except that they 
re examples of the earliest English prose. 

The Canterbury Tales—They are twenty-four in number 
nd form his masterpiece or monumental work. Many of 
hem no doubt were composed in Chaucer’s youth, but the 
najority, including the framework, were the result of 
ipened experience. The setting is purely English; the com- 
any assembles at Tabard Inn and prepares for a pilgrim- 
ge to Canterbury. Its members are types of various 
rades and professions, from the wealthy merchant and 
mposing lawyer to such folk of humblest calling, as the 
ook, carpenter, and plowman. The pilgrims enliven their 
ourney by story-telling. Wit and sarcasm flow in a con- 
tant stream. Good humor abounds. The company re- 
embles the story-tellers in Boccacio’s Decameron; it is a 
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complete and faithful picture of English society at the 

time. 
Professor Skeat writes as follows concerning Chaucer: 

‘Under whatever auspices or in whatever place Chaucer 

studied, the extent of his acquirements is abundantly tes- 

tified by his works; he was well acquainted with theology, 
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philosophy, and the scholastic learning of his age; he dis- 
plays an intimate knowledge of astronomy and of the other 
sciences so far as they were then known. He is properly 
designated as the Father of English poetry. He laid the 
foundation of our poetical literature; he commands the 
springs of universal interest, the tragical and the humorous, 
the solemn and the gay, the sublime and the grotesque; 
he applied his various knowledge, consummate art, exhaust- 
less powers of expression, and exhaustless imagination to 
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reate works which possess an enduring value for all time © 
o come. The peculiar interest of Chaucer’s poetry arises 
rom the singularly full and clear idea it conveys of the 
tate of society at the time. He adopted a plan in the 
Janterbury Tales which enabled him to depict every class . 
f society.” 

On the clearness of his style, Professor Lounsbury re- © 
narks that ‘“‘ No condensation of thought, as in Shakespeare, 
nterferes with the instantaneous perception of the idea! 
Shaucer is seeking to convey.” No involved constructions 
yreak in upon the current of the narrative which flows on 
vith the equable movement of a mighty river. In one 
way his influence cannot be overrated; after the Conquest, 
1e was the first to make writing in our native language 
espectable. 

As for English literature of this time, it was passing 
rom what may be called the period of the formation of 
he language to a period of Italian influence. |The great 
novement called the Renaissance, the new-birth of Europe 
o a sense of beauty and to an enthusiasm for intellectual 
levelopment, began in Italy. In the English universi- 
ies of Oxford and Cambridge, learned men disseminated 
cnowledge and opinions acquired in Florence and Bologna. 
Petrarch and Boccacio, through whose influence the mind 
yf Europe was greatly stimulated, were Chaucer’s contem- 
oraries, but they were much older than he; the work of 
heir manhood charmed and inspired his early youth. 
Dante had already passed away, but the echo of his music 
till lingered in the air. It was the glorious era of the Middle 
(ges, an era brilliant in art- and letters; and, as Edmund 
sosse pointedly declares, “Chaucer is the last, and in cer- 
ain aspects, the greatest of the medieval poets of Europe.” 
As Dante and Petrarch had immortalized the spiritual 
lignity and delicacy of the Middle Ages, as Villon was to 
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ecord in words of fire the squalid sufferings of its poor, so 
shaucer summed up the social pleasures and aspirations 


f its burgher class in verses that remained without a rival. | 


t is untrue to say that he had any sympathy with Wyclif 
r with the Reformation; these men were as far asunder 
s the poles. For while he freely criticised the faults of 
he clergy, he remained true to the Catholic Faith and the 
vatholic ideal that made the glory of the Middle Ages 
ossible. And if we linger upon the name of Chaucer, 
t is because he is by far the greatest name in our literature 
intil Shakespeare. He lifted the literature of his country 
ut of its barbarous isolation and subserviency and placed 
t in the foremost rank. 

John Gower (1325?-1408).—There is some uncertainty 
s to when, where, and of what family he was born. He 
eceived a classical education, having studied at Merton 
‘ollege, Oxford. He also qualified as a member of the So- 
iety of the Inner Temple. He was the contemporary and 
riend of Chaucer. He wrote in Latin, French, and English. 

His Latin work, Vox Clamantis, is a political complaint, 
nspired by his horror at the Peasants’ Rising and his dis- 
ust at various abuses of the time. His French, Speculum 


feditantis, justifies the epithet, ‘‘moral,” applied to him. 


yy Chaucer. The English poem, Confessio Amantis, em- 
odies a series of tales, chiefly of classical lovers, told fluently 
nd in graceful language. 

Warton, in his History of English Poetry, says of Gower: 
‘He, by a critical cultivation of his native language, labored 
o reform its irregularities and to establish an English 
tyle. In these respects he resembled Chaucer, but he has 
ittle of his spirit, imagination, or elegance. His language 
s tolerably perspicuous and his versification often har- 
nonious, but his poetry is of a grave and sententious turn. 
ie has much good sense, solid reflection, and useful obser- 
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vasion, but he is serious and didactic on all occasions, ever 


~ “on the most lively topics.” A contemporary critic writes 


“His verses, to say the truth, were poor and plain, yet ful 
of good and grave moralities. He affected altogether the 
French phrase and words, and made himself too obscure 
Besides, his invention cometh far short of the promise.’ 
Yet as a master of literary technique, Gower ranked seconc 
only to Chaucer, and he shares with Chaucer the credit o 
having introduced the French metrical system of scansion 
His use of English was not so consistent and firm as that 
of Chaucer; he paused before French, Latin, and English 
He was an aristocrat and hesitated to quit the courtly 
French language. Like Chaucer, he criticised freely the 
faults of the clergy, and like him never wavered in hi: 
loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 

Vision of Piers Plowman.—It was the custom to attrib. 
ute this poem to William Langland, an Oxfordshire peas: 
ant, condemned by a too ambitious education to the de 
grading life of a Chantry priest, and dreaming bitter dream: 
in London; but Professor Manly shows conclusively that 
the work was produced by several authors, and that it ha: 
suffered several interpolations of allegorical satire since i 
was first written. In construction it is not dissimilar tc 
the allegory of Pilgrim’s Progress. Like Bunyan, the au 
thors were steeped in Biblical knowledge. A Plowman i: 
,the central figure; he instructs all classes in their duty t¢ 
Church and State. Then follows the celebrated confessior 
of the seven deadly sins—vivid portraits of London citi 
zens. In the second part, which reveals a new author, the 
figure of the Plowman becomes more exalted and mystical 
and is eventually identified with Christ Himself, the Sor 
of Almighty Truth. Then follow long interpolations by 
men of little artistic ability. Edmund Gosse accepts Lang. 
land as the author, and declares that his youth was spen’ 
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Bos me 


randering on the Malvern Hills. It was only a peasant 
tho could give us such wonderful pictures of the life of the 
oor. Jusserand takes another view, when he notes that 


a3 


1ers Plowman is “a 
ommentary on the rolls 
f Parliament; it is an 
pitome of the social 
nd political life of Eng- 
nd, and particularly of 
ondon seen from within 
nd from below. It is 
ne foundation of the 
emocratic literature of 
ngland, and a reposi- 
sry of picturesque ob- 
srvations absolutely 
nique and invaluable.” 
On the one hand, it is 
ainful to rob an author 
f the glory of his work; 
n the other, composite 
uthorship in Piers 
lowman seems to be 
roven beyond the 
hadow of doubt. Per- 
aps we should come 
earest the truth by ad- 
uitting that Langland 
rote the first draft of 


EXETER CATHEDRAL 


The towers of this cathedral date from the 
early part of the twelfth century; the 
rest of the cathedral was built between 
1280 and 1370. 


he poem, and that it was enlarged, interpolated, and other- 
rise modified by other hands. Such things have happened; 
nd there is much reason for believing that Piers Plowman 


a pointed example. 


John Wyclif (1324-1384) was born in the little village 
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of Hipswell, near Richmond, in the northern part of York- 
shire. How he received the rudiments of an education is 
not known, but he entered the University of Oxford and 
distinguished himself as a student of scholastic philosophy 
and Holy Scripture. He became head of Canterbury Hall, 
and at the same time began to publish attacks upon the 
monks, whose lives 
were not the most edi- 
fying. Not content 
with a _ reformation 
of morals, he aimed at 
a reformation of doc- 
trine—the Faith once 
delivered to the Apos- 
tles. Asa consequence, 
Wyclif becomes the 
first celebrated here- 
tic, or, as some writers 
name him—the Morn- 
ing Star of the Protes- 
tant Reformation. 
During his lifetime, 
his pen was very ac- 
tive, many Latin 
pamphlets full of theo- 
logical error, a large number of sermons and addresses full 
of abuse of the monks, and several portions of the Bible 
full of Latin idioms, come down to us from his pen. Much 
of his literary work, especially the theological and _philo- 
sophical pamphlets, did not escape the vigilant eye of or- 
thodoxy. Accordingly these works were collected anc 
burned. The translation of the Bible ascribed to him re- 
mains. But how much of it can he justly claim? It i 
certain that he worked at the Apocrypha, and translated < 
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small part of the New Testament. The Abbot Gasquet, 
who has devoted many years of research to the subject, af- 
firms that the translation of the Scriptures attributed to 
Wyclif was not made by him, but was one of those vernacu- 
lar versions used among Catholics to which reference was 
made by Sir Thomas More. At best, Wyclif and his co- 
workers, Nicolas of Hereford and John Purvey, translated 
only a few small sections to which they added the substan- 
tial part—a previous Catholic translation—and then gen- 
erously published the whole as Wvyclif’s Bible. Neverthe- 
less, Wyclif deserves credit for striving to place the Bible at 
the command of the common reader, for the Bible has been 
an invaluable influence upon the growth of English prose. 
He also deserves credit for attempting to reform the corrup- 
tion and moral abuses of the times; while every Catholic 
sincerely deplores that his zeal led him, as did Luther’s, to 
lay an unholy hand upon the Ark of the Faith. 

John Lydgate (1370?-1451?).—His parentage and early 
life are unknown. He became a monk of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk; and it is inferred 
that he was born in that neighborhood. He was regarded 
as a prodigy of learning for the period. He traveled in 
France and Italy, mastering the language and literature of 
both countries. Afterwards he opened a school at his mon- 
astery and taught poetry and rhetoric, mathematics, and 
theology. 

His principal poems are the Falls of Princes; Story of 
Thebes; History of Troy, besides many manuscripts in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. A Life of St. Edmund is attrib- 
uted to him, but the authorship is uncertain. 

On reading Lydgate, we notice at once the excessive pro- 
lixity and uniformity of his style; he is extremely prosy and 
long-winded and strangely neglectful both of structure and 
of melody. He has also a pleasant vein of pity and a sym- 
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pathy with suffering. He is a storehouse of odd and valu- | 
able antiquarian notes. . 


Minor AUTHORS 


A large number of minor authors belong to the age of - 
Chaucer; among them, the following:—Sir Thomas Clan- 
vowe, author of The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, also of Chau- 
cer’s Dream; he is a tedious, prolix, romantic writer, whose 
poetry has very little value: Thomas Occleve, who wrote the 
Governail of Princes, a humble imitator of Chaucer: John 
Barbour, who elaborated the long historical romance of 
the Bruce, the Book of Troy, and the Legend of the Saints, 
and who for a while was regarded as the “‘Scottish Chaucer”; 
as a national epic, the Bruce possesses some real value, al-_ 
though its interminable length is a sad drawback: Ralph 
Strode, author of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Pearl, 
Cleanness, and Patience; all these are poems of very high 
value, for Strode was a poet in the true sense of the 
word: Stephen Hawes, whose Pastime of Pleasure and 
Example of Virtue ‘are somewhat favorably remembered: 
John Skelton, a Latin scholar of some eminence; his Colin 
Clout and Ware the Hawk are pleasant satires; Philip 
Sparrow, an elegy on a pet bird, reminds us of Catullus: 
Alexander Barclay, who is best known for his Ship of 
Fools, a paraphrase of the German poet, Brant, is remark- 
able for having introduced the eclogue into England—a form 
of verse which had become popular in Italy and which was 
destined to bear in England abundant fruit during the Eliza- 
bethan age: Reginald Pecock, bishop of St. Asaph, who wrote 
a Defence of the Clergy against the attacks of the Lollards, 
and whose style is urbane and singularly moderate, when 
we recall the vicious character of religious controversy in 
that day: Sir John Fortescue, a lawyer, remembered by 
his work on an Absolute and Limited Monarchy: Sir Thomas 
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Malory, who happily selected and artistically grouped the 
numerous legends of the Arthurian cycle around the central 
igures of Arthur and Guinevere, thereby producing by far the 
most attractive prose romance of chivalry that we possess; 
this author has the gift of story-telling to perfection and the 
language on the whole is admirably suited to the subject: 
Baron Berners, whose translation of the French Chronicles 
of Sir John Froissart contain the most important of all the 
historical records of the age of chivalry: Robert Henryson, 
James I, William Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, David Lindsay, 
and many more unknown voices proclaim the glory of the 
Middle Ages in romance and in song, while the Caxton press 
ater on fills the earth with their ephemeral music. 

The Ballad.—It would be manifestly unjust to close the 
era of Chaucer without a more extended notice of the Bal- 
lad. It has been noted already in the cycle of Robin Hood, 
put the importance to which it attained during the Middle 
Ages does not yet appear in our review of the literature of 
the period. 

The struggle between the Normans and the Saxons re- 
sulted in such cycles as Robin Hood and Adam Bell; the 
struggle among the Scotch, the Saxons, and the Normans 
produced several volumes, and are known as the Ballads 
of the Scottish Border or Border Ballads. Then there were 
tales of disreputable troopers engaged in private looting, 
and known as the Riding Ballads. Passionate romance and 
tales of the supernatural also furnished several cycles. The 
long wars in Wales and in Ireland, together with the Celtic 
propensity to ballad composition, added to the list. Finally, 
the Ballads of the Sea, reciting the adventures of heroic cap- 
tains and discoverers, make this department one of the 
largest and most interesting in English literature. 

The Triumph of the Saxon.—As already stated, William 
the Conqueror defeated Harold, slew the Saxon nobility, 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 


This cathedral was founded in 
the eleventh century, but rebuilt 
in the twelfth and the thirteenth. 
In style, it combines Norman and 
early English. The Norman 
cathedral was injured by an earth- 
quake in 1185, and its restoration 
was at once undertaken by “ St. 
Hugh of Lincoln,” who finished 
the choir and the east transepts, 
the earliest piece of early English 
work of known date. The nave 
of the cathedral is harmonious and 
imposing. In the north and south 
transepts are two interesting cir- 
cular windows—one known as the 
“ Bishop’s Eye,” and the other as 


the “ Dean’s Eye.” Among the most noteworthy external features of the - 


cathedral are its three square towers. 


In the central tower hangs the | 


famous bell, called “ Tom of Lincoln” or “ Great Tom,” which was cast 


in 1610 and recast in 1834, 
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broke the Saxon power, and parceled out the Saxon estates 
among his followers. He brought with him into England a 
French court, French laws, manners, books, literature. The 
French language was spoken and written by all who held 
office or power under the Crown. But the Norman lord 
had Saxon serfs, who retained a hold upon the ancient 
literature and spoke their native tongue as if by stealth. 
By degrees Anglo-Saxon emerged from the fens and marshes 
and hedgerows; with steady, dogged persistence, like the 
march of a modern British phalanx in battle, it invaded 
the schools, the courts of justice, yea, even the drawing- 
rooms of ‘Norman nobility. At length the struggle, lasting 
over two hundred years, was crowned with Saxon success; 
the language of Harold—its idiom, its grammatical laws, 
its vocabulary—triumphed over the French. It passed 
through the fiery ordeal, modified, it is true, but substan- 
tially the same—a glorified English speech enriched by all 
the verbal spoil of France. 
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Class Reading 


In CuaAvcer, the Prologue and Knight’s Tale (Eclectic English 
classics, American Book Company); Corson’s Selections from the 
Canterbury Tales may also be read. Selections from LANGLAND and 
GOWER may be found in Ward’s English Poets, Vol. I. Selections from 
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MANDEVILLE may be found in Skeat’s Specimens of Early English; 
Cassell’s National Library gives a good modernized form of Mande- 
ville’s Travels. Read also Craik’s English Prose Selections for samples 
of his literary products. , 

For the Ballad literature, read Child’s The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads. 


CHAPTER V 
THE AGE OF SPENSER 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


As we have seen, the period from 1066 to 1360 is known 
as the Norman-French Period. The two centuries following 
(1360 to 1525) are 
called the First Eng- 
lish Period, when the 
new language—an 
amalgam of Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman- 
F renc h—took the 
place of both Saxon 
and French, and be- 
came a highly flexible 
art-medium in the 
hands of Chaucer, 
More, Gower, Lang- 
land, Wyclif, Mande- 
ville, Sydney, and the 
Ballad-Singers. The 
long wars with Scot- 
land gave birth to in- 
numerable _ ballads, 
border songs, and ro- 
mantic tales, culminating in the poetry of Robert Burns and 
the prose fiction of Walter Scott. Wallace and Bruce, not 
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to mention other Scottish heroes, enriched not only English 
history, but English literature as well. 

The work of the English kings to hold their possessions 
in France gave an historical basis for some of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, but made-no direct contribution to contemporary 
literature. The use of gunpowder dethroned the medieval 
knight and thus marked the end of the age of chivalry. 
The common soldier with a good gun was the equal now of 
any mailclad horseman. This historical fact marked the 
downfall of the mediwval romance, and paved the way for 
the novel dealing with real men and women invested with 
the halo of ordinary common life and ordinary duties nobly 
performed. Whatever the schoolmen accomplished for 
theology and philosophy (and it must be admitted that 
they systematized both), they retarded the growth of litera- 
ture in western Europe, according to More and Erasmus 
and other leading humanists. Their metaphysical discus- 
sions were a great discipline for the mind, but they bore 
little genuine literary fruit. Hence, this period is some- 
what barren of great literary results. More and Erasmus 
were literary lights shining in the darkness. 


Historical References 


Consult the authors enumerated in Chapter IV. Read also: 


FatHer Bripcet . The Life of Thomas More. 
AxBBoTt GAsQuET . . Henry VIII. 
WALTER Scotr . . Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 


Sir Thomas More (1478-1535).—He was born in London, 
the son of a judge of the King’s Bench. He was educated 
under private tutors and, when old enough, sent to Oxford, 
where he graduated with high honors. His scholarship and 
genius soon opened the way of advancement: a brilliant career 
at the bar ended in the position of Lord High Chancellor. 
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Among his writings, the most important are Tracts and 
Pamphlets; Dialogues; History of Edward V and his Brother; 
History of Richard III; Letters; Utopia. 

The Utopia is the most celebrated work of More. Un- 
fortunately it was written in Latin. The full title runs as 


Str THomas More 


follows: ““A most pleasant, fruitful, and witty work of the 
best State of the Public Weal and of the new Isle called 
Utopia.” It is a philosophical romance in which More, after 
the manner of Plato, erects an imaginary republic, arranges 
society in a form entirely new, and endows it with institu- 
tions more likely, as More thought, to secure its happiness 
than any which mankind had hitherto experienced. While 
there is much in it that is fanciful and idealistic, there is also 
ENG. LIT.—5 ; 
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much that is truly excellent and worthy to be adopted. 
“The Utopian Island is situated somewhere in the midst of 
the sea; it is shaped like the new moon, only the horns draw 
nearer together, and thus make an admirable harbor for 
ships; but the entrance is so full of sunken rocks that only 
an Utopian could steer a vessel through them. On the is- 
land agriculture is universally understood; it is made the 
basis or foundation of the prosperity of the Republic. Be- 
sides all the products of agriculture, every man knows or 
learns some trade; all that the nation needs is manufactured 
at home. There are no taverns or alehouses for the sale of 
drink, for the islanders are all total abstainers. Luxuries, 
such as jewelry or fine dresses or fancy houses with costly 
appointments, are unknown. Hunting, birding, and gaming 
of all kinds are viewed as a species of foolishness or madness. 
There are only a few laws understood by all; hence, no 
lawyers. War is detested as a very brutal thing, a reproach 
to human nature. They leave it to wild beasts and to the 
lower animals.” 

These are a few of the admirable reflections to be found 
in the Utopia. ‘Any one,” says Lord Coleridge, ‘who 
reads the Utopia, will find it full of profound observation 
and shrewd insight into human nature—observations that 
show More to be a man of singular wisdom and far in ad- 
vance of the spirit and practice of his own age.”’ Concern- 
ing the value of his historical writing, Hume observes: “‘No 
historian of either ancient or modern times can possibly have 
more weight. He may be justly esteemed a contemporary, 
and it is plain from the narrative that he had the facts from 
eye-witnesses.” 

More was the foremost representative in England of 
Renaissance ideas; in pamphlets he advocated a study of 
the classics and of the sciences, to take the place of a dry 
and barren curriculum which “sterilized the mind” and 
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was ‘empty of results.’’ He always remained a loyal son 
of the Church, while attacking the schoolmen and advocat- 
ing a radical reform in the monasteries. More was always 
earnestly religious; he had from his youth inured himself to - 
asceticism, wearing a hair shirt and using a log for a pillow. 
He preserved his ardent attachment to the old Faith 
all through his life and even in the presence of a cruel and 
ignominious death. 

Hallam, the historian, observes: “It is to be regretted 
that Sir Thomas More, the great humanist, perhaps the 
greatest intellect of his time, gave so much to Europe that 
was meant for England. His masterpiece was written in 
Latin; but in his excellent life of Richard IIT, we find the 
first example of good English language. There was a 
deepening not only of the religious sense, but of the literary 
sense as well.” A closing word on More may fittingly 
refer to his Utopia; it is from the pen of Walter Pater: ‘‘ The 
notion of an ideal republic is taken from Plato, the favorite 
classic of Erasmus, Colet, and all Renaissance scholars. 
For the setting of the story, he introduces the character of 
a traveler who had sailed with the great traveler, Amerigo 
Vespucci, and who describes the governance of the island 
of Utopia which he had visited in the course of his wander- 
ings in the New World. The interest which the work dis- 
plays in social and political inquiry is typical of the time; 
so also the prominence of the national idea throughout 
the book. The philosophic ideas underlying the Utopia 
are a striking anticipation of modern socialism. The influ- 
ence of the classical philosophers shows itself in More’s 
exaltation of the simple rustic life, foreshadowing the popu- » 
larity of the pastoral idea in the literature of the next gener- 
ation.” 

Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503?-1542) was born in Allington 
Castle in Kent. He was educated at Cambridge, and was 
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there distinguished as a polite and elegant scholar; also 
in all the fine arts which then made the gentleman. Toa 
profound knowledge of the ancient classics, he added French, 
Italian, and Spanish, which he spoke fluently. “ But what 
distinguished him most was his reputation as a poet and 
the charm of his conversation. His wit is said to have 
been inexhaustible; and his readiness at repartee such as 
astonished every one who heard him. Accordingly Wyatt 
became a very general favorite at the court. He was sent 
on a number of important foreign missions. He took ill 
with fever at Falmouth, and died in the thirty-ninth year 
of his age. 

The poetry of Wyatt belongs to the department of the 
lyric; it takes the form of songs and sonnets, Petrarchan 
in character. They begin in English that analysis of the 
malady of love, that impulsive singing note of emotion 
which has since enriched our literature with some of the 
loveliest lyrics in the world. The elegies of Wyatt are 
easy flowing and graceful. According to Gosse, Wyatt is 
sometimes alittle weighed down by remnants of the medi- 
eval vocabulary and movement, and his ear is singularly 
uncertain; but when he pours forth such a tender song as 
Forget not yet, we have to acknowledge his extreme sen- 
sitiveness to valuable exotic models. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (1516-1547) is associated 
_ with Wyatt in the introduction and use of the sonnet. His 
lyrics, centering in an attachment to the mysterious “‘ Geral- 
dine,” are considered inferior to those of Wyatt in feeling 
and inspiration, although his technique is far more perfect. 
He departed from the conventional Italian form of the 
sonnet, and adopted a form of his own. His form was used 
by Shakespeare and his contemporaries. After much 
experiment with the line of Chaucer, he elaborated one 
more rhythmic, eliminating the element of monotony. 
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Roger Ascham (1515-1568) was a poor boy educated-in 
2 London grammar school, and afterwards in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, where he developed a wonderful 
snowledge of Latin and Greek. On account of his classic 
sroficiency, he secured a position as preceptor to Queen 
Elizabeth, and later became her Latin secretary. 

The published works of Ascham include Toxophilus and 
the Schoolmaster. He also contributed to the production 
»f a Greek Grammar, which for years was the standard text- 
book in English universities and colleges. 

Toxophilus is a small volume dealing with archery—an 
art then very much cultivated in England, The work is 
intended to stimulate a love for this harmless mode of 
recreation. According to Dr. Johnson, the Schoolmaster, 
issued after Ascham’s death, contains some of the best ad- 
vice ever given for the study of languages. Ascham is re- 
membered in our literature for a style of English more 
idiomatic and pure than any so far employed. 

Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586) was born in London. At- 
the age of thirteen he entered Oxford, and on leaving the 
University began his travels abroad. He visited France, 
Germany, and Italy, and on his return was made English 
Ambassador to the Court of Vienna. He married the 
daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, and soon after was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth. In 1586. England resolved 
to help the Netherlands throw off the yoke of Spain. Sid- 
ney was sent over, as General of the Horse. He was slain 
in a skirmish near Zutphen. | 

The literary reputation of Sidney rests upon two prose 
works—Arcadia and the Defence of De mgeenl a slender 
volume of sonnets. 

Arcadia is a mixture of what has been called the heroic 
and pastoral romance. The scene is laid in Arcadia, that 
province celebrated in the olden times as the abode of 
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shepherds and the source of most of the pastoral poetry 
of Greece. The story is simple: two shepherds, Musidorus 
and Pyrocles, go forth on a series of adventures; they slay 
the customary number of 
giants and wild animals, 
and acquire a certain 
Rooseveltian character 
and heroic coloring; then 
they meet two beautiful 
princesses, Pamela and 
Philoclea. After passing 
through some months of 
novitiate in the shape of 
trials of their love, the 
two princesses are mar- 
ried to the two illustrious 
Nimrods—and thus ends 
the Arcadia. It resem- 
bles the medizval ro- 
mance of Amadis of Gaul, 
in the matter of adventure, but the pastoral setting is 
borrowed from Italian and classic sources. The women 
introduced are far more realistic than any depicted in 
medizval romance; in fact, they are the modern women 
of realistic fiction. The feminine element,—Sydney may 
have had his eye on the Virgin Quecm —is very strongly 
emphasized in the Arcadia. 

The Defence of Poesy is an urbane and eloquent essay; it 
extols the office of the poet, perhaps overmuch; then it 
counsels discipline in poetry—the classics must be studied 
and classic laws applied. As this work is the first example 
of literary criticism in English, the following extract may 
be permitted: ‘All the arts and callings are bound by and 
~~ to nature. Only the poet disdaining to be tied to any such 
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subjection, lifted up with the vigor of his own invention, 
doth grow in effect into another nature,—-in making things 
either better than nature bringeth forth, or quite anew, 
forms which never were in nature, as demigods, chimeras, 
and furies; thus the poet goeth hand in hand with nature, 
not enclosed within the narrow warrant of her gifts, but 
freely ranging within the zodiac of his own wit. Nature 
never set forth the earth in so rich tapestry as divers poets 
have done. The philosopher teacheth, but he teacheth ob- 
scurely; in his mouth is much mist and vaporings, while he 
striveth after genus and difference, and seeketh a synthesis 
for that of which he can only know the humble part. But 
the poet is the food for tender stomachs; he is the light that 
shineth in the darkness and his eye be as clear as the noon- 
day sun.” 

Robert Southwell (1562-1595) descended from an ancient 
and respectable family in Norfolk. At an early age he was 
sent to the English college at Douai; thence to Rome, where 
he was ordained priest and entered the Society of Jesus. 
After finishing his studies, the Pope sent him as a mis- 
sionary to England. In a few years he was arrested by 
the secret agents of Queen Elizabeth and charged with 
conspiracy against the government. He remained in prison 
three years, and during this time was repeatedly put upon 
the rack. At his trial he owned that he was a priest and 
a Jesuit, but denied that he ever entertained any designs 
against the Queen or the government. Although not a 
particle of evidence was adduced to prove the charge, the 
jury found him guilty of treason, and the next day he was 
led to execution. The whole proceeding covers the authors 
of it with everlasting infamy; it is one of many i stains 
on the garment of the Virgin Queen. 

The poems of Southwell are lyric in character. They 
deal with moral and religious subjects. Fifty-five of these _ 
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poems are preserved; according to Jonson, the best among 
them is the Burning Babe. ‘There is in his poetry great 
simplicity, elegance of thought, and still greater purity of 
language. There is also much of the style and method of 
Goldsmith. The prose of Southwell deserves as much at- 
tention as his verse. Two pieces are noteworthy: Triumph 
over Death; Mary Magdalene’s Funeral Tears. In prose he 
represents the movement toward the vernacular in vocab- 
ulary, phrase, idiom, and especially in the shorter form 
of the sentence. In these respects he deserves a place be- 
side More, just as he is linked to the great humanist by 
the tie of martyrdom. 

Edmund Spenser (1552-1599) was born in London. His 
parents were poor, and he entered Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, as a sizar, taking his degree in 1576. In 1580 
he went to Ireland, as secretary to Lord Grey. He accepted 
a grant of three thousand acres of forfeited land, and occu- 
pied Kilcolman Castle in the county of Cork. A rebellion 
drove him and his family from Kilcolman. He arrived in 
England, overcome by misfortune, and died at the age of 
forty-seven. He is buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The published works of Spenser include the Faerie Queene; 
Shepherd’s Calendar; Mother Hubbard’s Tale; Fate of the 
Butterfly; Ruins of Time; Colin Clout’s Come Home Again; 
Sonnets; Epithalamion. His only prose work is A View of 
the State of Ireland. 

In estimating the value of Spenser’s masterpiece, Edmund 
' Gosse writes as follows: “It is by the Faerie Queene that 
Spenser holds his sovereign place among the foremost Eng- 
lish poets. It is a miracle of sustained and extended beauty. 
In writing this chivalrous romance, he was little affected 
by Greek or Latin ideas, and could borrow from Chaucer. 
little or nothing but a sentimental stimulus. This greatest 
of all English poems of romantic adventure is steeped in: 
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the peculiar enchantment of the Celts—an extended and 
embroidered Celtic dream, tempered with moral allegory 
and political allusion. Cradled in the richness of Italy 
and trained in the mistiness of Ireland, the genius of Spenser 
was enabled to give to English poetry exactly the qualities it 
most required. The Faerie Queene contains the most purely 
poetical series of pictures which English literature has \ 
to offer us. The rich and voluptuous color, the magical 
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landscape, the marvellous melody, have fascinated young 
readers in every generation, and will charm the race until 
it decays. More than any other writer save Keats, Spenser 
is interpenetrated with a passion for beauty. No English 
poet has been so easy yet so stately, so magnificent and 
yet so plaintive; he is pre-eminent for a virile sweetness, 
for the love and worship of woman, for the power of sus- 
taining an impression of high spectacular splendor.” 

The main purpose of the poem is to show the “twelve 
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private virtues.” He wished to treat of the more serious 
aspects of-life, and does so, albeit in a desultory and hap- — 
hazard manner. Hence, the lack of unity—a fault which — 
alone prevents the Faerie Queene from ranking as one of the 
world’s greatest poems. The intrusion of moral ideas, — 
forcing romance to become a back teacher of morality, is — 
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another serious defect which mars the beauty of the work. 
They may be pondered, however, as a part of his noble 
conception of the age of chivalry. Like Chaucer, Spenser 
possessed an inexhaustible imagination—an imagination 
which would not pause in its rapid flight for such con- 
temptible things as unity, symmetry, proportion. It swept 
on through the “‘illimitable void” with comet-like brilliancy, 
allowing the earth-rooted critic barely time to take the 
longtitude and density of the efflorescent tail. 
Translations.—The Douai Bible ranks among the im- 
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yortant translations of this period. As a matter of fact, 
the translation was made at Rheims; the divines chiefly 
concerned in it were Dr. William Allen, Dr. Gregory 
Martin, Dr. Richard Bristow, and John Reynolds, all gradu- 
ates of the University of Oxford. The text was revised 
and a new edition published by Bishop Challoner. This 
translation remains to the present day the authorized version 
in the hands of Roman Catholics. As a translation, it has 
the supreme merit of rendering faithfully the thought of the 
original, but there is room for improvement in the English 
dress, and it is to be hoped that English Catholic scholars 
will see their way, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
to give the world a more elegant and literary translation. 
The version of King James reverses exactly the criticism 
pronounced upon the Douai version, for it contains many 
Protestant errors due to the prejudice of scholars who read 
their personal belief into the word of God. Later versions, 
like the Oxford Revised, have corrected many of these mis- 
takes. As a purely literary production, however, the ver- 
sion of King James is an English classic far superior to 
anything that has yet appeared in our literature and should 
be read by all students of literature. The translations of 
Wyclif and of Tyndale, marking the transition epoch in the 
erowth of the language, are no longer read or studied, except 
for philological purposes. It is difficult to say which one 
of them contains the larger amount of mistake and error, 


as both authors wrested the meaning of the Word, if not to. 


their eternal destruction, at least to the temporal loss of 
the original. This criticism of course cannot apply to those 
parts which Wyclif took without any change from his Cath- 
olic predecessors. 

Besides the translations of the Bible, which has exercised 
and still exercises such a marked influence upon English 
letters, the Greek and Latin classics were frequently trans- 


, 
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lated; as were also the classics of France, Italy, and Spain. 
The Aineid was first done successfully by Gavin Douglas in 
1534; the Tragedies of Seneca, by Thomas Newton in 158r. 
Arthur Golding about the same time translated Ovid’s Meta- 
mor phoses, and was long praised for the work. Weshall have 
occasion again to refer to these classic translations when we 
come to the work of Chapman. For the present we must 
content ourselves with mentioning Tottel’s Miscellany, the 
earliest English anthology, containing many beautiful 
translations of classic lyrics from the pens of Donne, Lodge, 
Hall, Gascoigne, Grimald, and many other obscure authors. 
It also contains many original lyrics from unknown hands, 
and, like England’s Helicon and the Poetic Rhapsody, ranks 
high as a collection of valuable song. Like every great 
creative era, the Elizabethan’age produced a large amount of 
literature, especially lyric poetry, which lies, so to speak, in 
the literary court of chancery waiting fora claimant. Some 
liberal lover of all the literary deities will one day, perhaps, 
erect an altar to the Unknown Muse, and then we will gladly 
and reverently gather all these wandering children of genius 
around this shrine in the Temple of Fame. 
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Class Reading 


Selections in Ward’s English Poets from the poetry of Wyatt and 
SURREY; a specimen of TYNDALE’s prose given in Craik’s English Prose 
elections; the ballad of Sir Patrick Spens in Ward and Fitzgibbon, 
he Two Corbies, Robin Hood Rescuing the Widow’s Three Sons, selec- 
ions from Ballad literature in Gummere. More’s Utopia may be 
1ad in many editions; also his Letters. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558 and died 
in 1603. During this half century she placed England in 
the front rank 
among the Eu- 
ropean powers. 
She ruled almost 
as an absolute 
monarch, for in 
the forty-four 
years of her reign 
there were only 
thirteen sessions 
of Parliament. 
She was ably 
»~ supported, for it 
was a period of 
great names in, 
English history.. 
The Queen had 
briliant states-— 
fe SN4 VO men in her coun- 
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brilliant com-. 

manders, like Lord Howard, who defeated the Armada; bril- 
liant discoverers, like Cabot and Drake and Frobisher, who 
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added continents to her Empire. It was a period of territo- 
rial, commercial, and industrial expansion. And the awak- 
ening of the national consciousness, the quickening of the 
national life, was reflected in the splendid literature of the 
Golden Age. England soon promised her brightest galaxy of 
thinkers and writers, among whom Shakespeare and Bacon 
were central suns. Elizabeth had many faults, but she was 
far-sighted enough to see that the main glory of her reign did 
not consist in triumphs over Armadas, however powerful, 
nor in the discovery of lands, however remote, but in the 
creation of a classic literature, which, like the achievement 
of Augustus or Pericles, would carry her name to the latest 
posterity. Hence, the constant support which she extended 
to men of letters. She knew the immortality enshrined in 
such plays as Hamlet and Lear, and, accordingly, was the 
constant patron of Shakespeare. 

Besides the blessing of royal favor and patronage, Eng- 
lish literature was enriched by the Renaissance. It was the 
culmination and flowering in England of that classic re- 
birth, which had already won its greatest successes on the 
Continent. One splendid development of the Renaissance 
was the classic literature of Italy, and this literature, read 
in almost every English home in the shape of translation, 
studied and imitated by every English writer, was a power- 
ful factor in the molding of the English classics. 

It is claimed that the Reformation aided in the literary 
production of the Golden Age, but the claim cannot be al- 
lowed; for the religious rebellion against Rome was confined 
almost exclusively to the reigning monarch and to the acts 
of Parliament. A religion cannot be uprooted in a day, and 


the Protestant Reformation was too young to produce any 


literature except tracts and pamphlets. Later on, in the 
days of Defoe and Bunyan, it may claim this honor after 
it had taken root in the soil; but in the Golden Age, England 
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was practically a Catholic nation, dwelling in a Catholic at- 
mosphere, living in Catholic tradition and ideas, although by 
act of Parliament severed from communion with Rome. 
So true is this, that there is not a single line of Shakespeare 
containing a sneer or a word of contempt for the Catholic 
faith. This thought is pursued farther in the discussion of 
the Catholicity of Shakespeare. Finally, we should not over- 
look the financial prosperity of the country which enabled 
‘the English people to build theaters and to pay for literary 
entertainment. Likewise, we should not forget that divine 
Providence gave to the nation at this time many artists 
with superabundant gifts; because, without the presence of 
genius, the opportunity for display would avail but little. 
For example, there is great commercial wealth and oppor- 
tunity to-day in America, but who can point out a Marlowe 
or a Bacon or a Shakespeare? 
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The Dawn of English Drama.—Before dealing with the 
great master of English drama and the crowning glory of our 
literature, it will be necessary for us to glance briefly at the 
origin and the evolution of the English stage. The old classic 
drama of Greece originated in the august services of religion: 
dramatic literature in England had a similar origin. The 
Mystery and Miracle plays dealt with the religious faith 
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und morals of the period—in fact, they partook of the 
1ature of a religious service, much like the earliest forms of 
he Greek drama, especially the worship of Bacchus. Once 
nore we are obliged to compliment the monasteries, for 
he monks were our earliest playwrights, and even actors 
ym the first English stage,—all of which, let us observe, 
was done for the greater honor and glory of God; because . 
he stage was then a part of the monastic school—a part 
yf the training of the young. Four great cycles of Miracle 
lays, involving York, Chester, Coventry, and Wakefield, 
show how generally the Miracle play was used to inculcate 
he truths of religion throughout England. It was but a 
egment of a larger dramatic wave which swept over Europe, 
ind involved all Catholic countries. In fact, the earliest 
Miracle and Morality plays in England were written in 
atin and adapted from the Continent. All the miraculous 
ind wonderful events recorded in the Bible, especially in 
he New Testament, were thrown into dramatic form. The 
Morality plays arose in order to satisfy the national ap- 
yetite for allegory. The characters introduced were per- 
onifications of abstract qualities. It was highly edifying 
o see the natural virtues walking around,—some of them, 
very lovely women,—and to hear them converse on the solid 
oundations of character and conduct. The Harrowing of 
Tell may be taken as fairly representative of the Miracle 
lays; while Everyman is a typical Moral play. As the 
lrama passed from sacred to secular hands, another stage in 
ts evolution was marked by the Interludes; they were much 
horter than the religious plays and were performed indoors; 
vhereas the Miracle and Morality plays took the place of 
opular open-air performances. Hick Scorner and the Four 
élements are illustrations of the Interlude. Lusty Juventus 
san example in point. On the growth of the regular drama, 
hese Interludes did not totally disappear; they continued 
ENG. LIT.—6 
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often in the form of the Dialogue, with song intermission, 
and at the present day are sometimes seen in private 
theatricals. 

The first English comedy, regular in form, that we possess 
is Nicholas Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister. It is partly 
original and in part an imitation of Terence. The chief 
character is a boaster, who has a number of tricks worked 
upon him, to the great amusement of the audience. The 
play was written for the boys of Eton: it is perhaps the old- 
est example of the college farce. Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
may also be quoted as one of the earliest examples of comedy. 
The loss of a needle has often excited family mirth after 
the fashion of this excellent plot. The development of 
tragedy was brought about by the samé causes that con- 
tributed to the growth of comedy. The people grew tired of 
religious tragedy; hence, it was secularized. They grew 
wealthy; hence, the discontinuance of pageants and stroll- 
ing plays, moving from village to village, and, in their 
stead, the building of substantial theaters, and the support 
of regular companies. The first genuine tragedy extant is 
called Gorboduc, written in imitation of Seneca. Sackville, 
the author, does not observe the unity of time and place. 
Character-drawing is fairly good; the form is rather indif- 
ferent blank verse. The works of Lyly and Kyd and Peele 
and Greene followed in quick succession, bringing tragedy 
and comedy far into the daylight, until, under Shakespeare, 
they touched the meridian of their glory. 

William Shakespeare.—Very little is known about the 
personal history of Shakespeare. Like Homer, he is fated to 
be personally unknown, in order that mankind may center 
all attention upon his works. According to the most reli- 
able account, he was born at Stratford-on-Avon, toward the 
close of April, 1564. However, his birthday is uncertain. 
Tradition points to April 23, old style, corresponding to our 
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sth of May. The house in Henley Street, which is believed 
to be the birthplace, may still be seen—as restored. Wil- 
liam was the third child of John Shakespeare, who had 
followed various avo- 
cations as farmer, 
butcher, glover, and, 
finally, dealer in corn |g 
and timber. For a 
time he prospered, be- 
coming in turn cham- 
berlain of the bor- 
ough, high bailiff, 
alderman. He _ had 
eight children, four | 
sons and four daugh- 
femaeere three 
brothers, Gilbert, 
Richard, and Ed- 
mund, all died before 
William. At the free 
school in Stratford, 
Shakespeare learned 
small Latin and less 
Greek, according to 
the testimony of Ben Jonson, a contemporary. At a 
later time he seems to have acquired a little French and 
possibly something of Italian. As a boy, he saw dra- 
matic entertainments at Stratford, for several companies 
visited the town and played there while his father was alder- 
man. His father met with financial reverses and William 
was taken from school and apprenticed to a butcher. In 
1582 he married Ann Hathaway, and by her had three 
children; two of his daughters survived his death. In 1585 
it is supposed that he came to London with a company of 
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strolling players. One tradition says that he was received 
into the company at first in a very mean rank; young 
players were then apprenticed and he would have had to be- 
gin as anapprentice. Another tradition has it that he held 
at the playhouse door the horses of those gentlemen who 


~ 
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ode to the theater unattended by servants. Mr. Halliwell- 
hillipps believes there is much truth in the story. He 
oon after became actor, playwright, and the proprietor of 
everal theaters. After winning money and fame, he re- 
urned to Stratford, bought a house there, and lived in ease 
nd retirement until his death on April 23, 1616. His body 
ies in the chancel of the church at Stratford. 

His Works.—The plays of Shakespeare have received 
pecial attention from ‘Professor Dowden, who has kindly 
‘iven to the world the following table with verified dates. 


1. PRE-SHAKESPEAREAN GROUP 
(touched by Shakespeare) 


Titus Andronicus (1588-90). 
t Henry VI (1590-01). 
2. EARLY COMEDY 


Love’s Labor’s Lost (1590). 

Comedy of Errors (1591). 

Two Gentlemen of Verona (1592-93). 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (1593-94). 


3. MARLOWE-SHAKESPEARE GROUP 
2 + 3 Henry VI (1591-02). 
Richard ITI (1593). 
4. EARLY TRAGEDY 


Romeo and Juliet (1591). 


5. Mippie History 
Richard II (1504). 
King John (1595). 

6. MippLE CoMEDY 


Merchant of Venice. 
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7. LATER HISTORY 


1 + 2 Henry IV (1597-98). 
Henry V (1599). 


8. LATER COMEDY 


_ Taming of the Shrew (1597). i 

Merry Wives (1598). en 

Much Ado About Nothing (1598). : i 

As You Like It (1599). ; f yeG 

By Twelfth Night (1600-r). : ey 
me All’s Well (1601-2). ~ aes 
. Measure for Measure (1603). ; Bare 
Troilus and Cressida (1603). ce 

9. Mippte TRAGEDY Me 

Julius Cesar (1601). es SV 

Hamlet (1602). 2 { : as 


to. LATER TRAGEDY 


Othello (1604). : 
Lear (1605). i: (Saas 
Macbeth (1606). é am 
Antony and Cleopatra (1607). 
Coriolanus (1608). 

Timon (1607-8). 


tr. ROMANCE 

Pericles (1608). 

Cymbeline (1609). pean 
: ‘Tempest (1610). 

Winter’s Tale (1610-11). 


* 


12. FRAGMENTS re Sf 
Two Noble Kinsmen (1592). ‘ile 
Henry VIII (1612-13). 
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13. POEMS 
Venus and Adonis (1592). 
Lucrece (1593-94). 
Sonnets (1595-1605). 


Criticism by Goethe.—‘T cannot recollect that any book, 
any man, any incident of my life, has produced such im- 
portant effects on me as the precious works of Shakespeare. 
They seem as if they were performances of some celestial 
genius descending among men to make them by the mildest 
instructions acquainted with themselves. They are no fic- 
tions. You would think, while reading them, you stood be- 
fore the unclosed awful Books of Fate, while the whirlwind 
of most impassioned life was howling through the leaves, 
and tossing them fiercely to and fro. The strength and 
tenderness, the power and peacefulness of this man have so 
astonished and transported me, that I long vehemently for 
the time when I shall have it in my power to read farther. 
All the anticipations I have ever had regarding man and 
destiny I find developed and fulfilled in Shakespeare’s writ- 
ings.” 

Criticism by Carlyle—‘‘ As Dante, the Italian man, was 
sent into our world to embody musically the religion of the 
Middle Ages, the religion of our modern Europe, its inner 
life; so Shakespeare, we may say, embodies for us the outer 
life of our Europe as developed then, its chivalries, cour- 
tesies, humors, ambitions, what practical way of thinking, 
acting, looking at the world, men then had. As in Homer, 
we may still construe Old Greece; so in Shakespeare and 
Dante, after thousands of years, what our modern Europe 
was, in Faith and in Practice, will still be legible. Dante 
has given us the Faith or Soul; Shakespeare in a not less 
noble way has given us the Practice or Body. This latter 
also we were to have; a man was sent for it—the man 
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Shakespeare. Just when that chivalry-way of life hac 
reached its last finish, and was on the point of breaking 
down into slow or swift dissolution, as we now see it every 
where, this other sovereign Poet with his seeing eye, -witl 
his perennial singing voice, was sent to take note of it. Tw 
fit men; Dante, deep, fierce as the central fire of the world 
Shakespeare, wide, placid, far-seeing as the Sun, the uppe 
light of the world. Italy produced the one world-voice; w 
English had the honor of producing the other. But witl 
due respect to Dante, Homer, Milton, and others, thi 
Shakespeare of ours is the chief of all Poets—the greates 
intellect who in our recorded world has left record of him 
self in the way of literature.” 

Criticism by Emerson.—‘‘ Shakespeare is as much out o 
the category of eminent authors as he is out of the crowd 
he is inconceivably wise, the others conceivably. A gooc 
reader can in a sort nestle into Plato’s brain, or Dante’s 0 
Homer’s, and think from thence, but not into Shakespeare’s 
We are still out of doors. For executive faculty, for creation 
Shakespeare is unique. He was the farthest bound of sub 
tlety compatible with an individual self. With the suprem 
wisdom of life is the equal endowment of imaginative am 
of lyric power. He is wise without emphasis or assertion 
he is strong as nature is strong, who lifts the land into moun 
tain slopes without effort, and by the same rule as she float 
a bubble in the air, and likes as well to do the one as th 
other. Hence, the equality of Shakespeare’s power in com 
edy, tragedy, narrative, and love song. As long as it is | 
question of imaginative or mental power, the world of me 
has not his equal to show.”’ 

Criticism by John Dryden.—‘ To begin, then, with Shake 
speare, he was the man who of all modern and perhaps ar 
cient poets had the largest and most comprehensive sou 
All the images of nature were present to him, and he dre\ 
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hem not laboriously, but luckily. When he describes any- 
hing, you more than see it—you feel it too. Those who 
ccuse him of having wanted learning, give him the greater 
ommendation: he was naturally learned; he needed not 
he spectacle of books to read nature; he looked inwards 
ind found her there. He is always great when some great 
yeccasion is presented to him. Shakespeare’s magic cannot 
ye copied—within that charmed circle none durst walk but 
eon. 

Criticism by Edward Dowden.—“ Shakespeare’s work will 
10t allow itself to be lightly treated. The prolonged study 
yf any great interpreter of human life is a discipline. A 
ime comes when a man abandoning abstractions and meta- 
»hysical entities, turns to the actual life of the world and to 
he real men and women who surround him, for the sources 
yf emotion and thought and action—a time when he strives 
0 come into communion with the Unseen, not immediately, 
nut through the revelation of the Seen. And then he finds 
che strength and sustenance with which Shakespeare has 
enriched the world. Shakespeare does not supply us with 
1 doctrine, with an interpretation, with a revelation. What 
ne brings to us is this—to each one, courage, energy and 
strength to dedicate himself and his work to that—what- 
ever it be—which life has revealed to him as best and highest 
und most real.”’ 

Shakespeare as a Playwright.—lIf we judge Shakespeare 
strictly by the laws and technique of the drama, we are 
obliged to confess that he is not the equal of A¢schylus or of 
Sophocles, or even of the modern Ibsen. His plays often ex- 
hibit a violation of the fundamental laws of dramatic art-— 
there is often a lack of symmetry and proportion, often a 
violation of the unities of place and time. Then, too, as 
Dryden observed, there are many long-winded, bombastic 
speeches put into the mouths of some of his characters; 
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occasionally, the dialogue degenerates into unpardonable 
punning or an unpardonable appeal to the galleries, sc 
hungry at all times for vulgarity and noise. This criticism 
is offered not only because it is true, but because Shake 
speare after all belongs to the human order, and, like al 
other mortals, is an example of human imperfection, how. 
ever glorious his art may be. Let us add, however, thai 
his faults and mistakes are relatively few—not enough t 
dim his glory, for they resemble very much the spots upor 
the sun. 

Shakespeare in Tragedy and Comedy.—Alike in the tragic 
and the comic, Shakespeare has no equal. In art-form h 
may fall below the exquisite artists of Greece: in art-content 
no author ancient or modern approaches him. Tragic in 
congruity arises from the disproportion between the worl 
and the soul of man; life is too small to satisfy the soul 
the desires of man are infinite and all possible attainmen 
exists under the strictest limitation. Comic incongruity i 
the reverse of this; it arises from the disproportion betwee! 
certain souls of men, and even this very ordinary world o 
ours. Hence, our tears and laughter; Hamlet, broodin; 
wistfully upon the unknown until the mind’s eye is baffle 
by the darkness—this is an example of the essentially tragic 
So also Cordelia, spending all her wealth of piety to redeer 
her father from inhumanity and solitude; and Lear, hangin 
over her lifeless body, comfortless and desperate! Romec 
loving infinitely, yet lying dead in the tomb of the Capulets 
But why multiply examples to prove that Shakespear 
dwells alone on the highest tragic heights, and that n 

_ other artist approaches him in range or depth of vision 
The humor of Shakespeare, his comic creations, must wit 
from all fair-minded critics the same judgment that we hav 
already passed upon his tragedy. One example alone wi 
suffice—Sir John Falstaff. In the whole range of comi 
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literature, no other creation approaches him. On the side 
of comedy, he is a conception fully as complex and as won- 
derful as is Hamlet in the realm of tragedy. He isa man at 
once young and old, enterprising and fat, a dupe and a wit, 
harmless and wicked, weak in principle and resolute by 
constitution, cowardly in appearance and brave in reality, 
a knave without malice, a liar without deceit, and a knight, 
a gentleman, and a soldier, without either dignity or decency 
or honor. Only the hand of Shakespeare could have given 
us a Falstaff. It is also true that Shakespeare alone, of all 
the great dramatists, knew the most skillful way of blending 
tragedy and comedy—relieving the sternness and inten- 
sity of the one, by the smiles and sweetness of the other. 
As in life, so in the highest art dealing with life, the smile 
and the tear follow each other. In this respect, Shakespeare 
is immeasurably above Ibsen and the artists of antiquity. 

A closing word regarding the religion of Shakespeare. It 
is contended that he was a Protestant, and books have been 
written to prove his Protestantism. Similarly, Catholics 
have claimed him and they are not without some plausible 
proofs in support of their contention. It is not likely that 
he troubled himself about religion very much, either one 
way or the other. Actors are not apt to be afflicted with 
visions, nor do they strive to attain the unitive state; al- 
though the London stage then may not have been so cor- 
rupt as the Puritans would have us believe. However, in 
so far as Shakespeare was affected by his times, he must have 
been under Catholic influence, for Catholicism, although 
abolished by act of Parliament, was by no means uprooted— 
its influence still dominated the land. The new religion was 
too new to shape the mind and thought of Shakespeare’s 
generation. And it is doubtful whether Protestantism at 
any time has offered any great stimulus to art. When it 
gained absolute power in England, it closed the theaters, 
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hacked to pieces the splendid painting and sculpture of the 
churches, and turned into stables the finest monuments ot 
national architecture. It would be difficult to see how 
Protestantism, as a religion, helped Shakespeare, even if he 
did profess or countenance it for the sake of his daily bread 
Like Milton, he became a great artist in spite of it—thus we 
are obliged to speak if we assume that Shakespeare was a 
Protestant. On the other hand, we know what Catholicism 
has done for all the fine arts, fostering not only the drama 
but painting, sculpture, architecture, and all the rest. The 
splendid unity and synthesis of Catholicism is the highest 
ideal imaginable for artistic purposes. Hence, as Carlyle 
says, modern art has received its dominant inspiration from 
the Catholic Church. And this is so because Catholicisrr 
employs all the fine arts in her religious service. The lit: 
erary critic, who attempts to judge impartially, will concede 
to Protestantism a large power of initiative due to indi 
vidual freedom, and to Catholicism the chief inspiratior 
of the artistic acnl; 

Ben Jonson (1573- 1637)}—He was born in London 
The family was a branch of the Annandale Johnstones; h 
was educated at Westminster, but there is no evidence tha 
he attended either Oxford or Cambridge, although he re 
ceived honorary degrees from both. For a time he serve 
as a soldier in the Netherlands, but he seems to have com 
home and married at an early age. He was one of the bes 
educated men of his time. Just when he began to giv 
attention to the stage is unknown, but he remained on 
of the leading playwrights of the age. 

His plays include Every Man in his Humor; Every Ma 
Out of his Humor; Cynthia’s Revels; The Poetaster; V olpone 
The Silent Woman; The Alchemist; Sejanus; Catiline 
Bartholomew Fair; The Tale of a Tub; The Sad Shepherd 
The Magnetic Lady; the New Inn; Masques. 
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Like the plays of Shakespeare, those of Jonson are divided 
into comedy and tragedy. His comedy is much inferior to 
Shakespeare’s, but it seemed to satisfy the audiences of 
his time. The character of Sir Epicure Mammon in The 
Alchemist is, perhaps, the 
finest example of humor 
created by Jonson. The 
laughter he excites at the 
expense of the Puritans 
is also of the genuine 
kind,—hence, the praise 
given to Bartholomew 
Fair by John Dryden. 
The tragedy of Jonson is 
on a par with his com- 
edy, or possibly a little 
inferior. He is too pe- 
dantic, too scholarly; the. 
vast weight of his classic 
erudition bore down 
upon his tragic creation 
with fatal force. Seja- 
nus is particularly heavy; although it must be said that in 
the selection of Catiline and Sejanus, he was happy and gave 
the tragic muse most suitable subjects. 

The Masques are perhaps his best work. Ite he masque 
is defined as a dramatic entertainment in which plot, char- 
acter, and, even to a great extent, dialogue are subordinated _ 
on the one hand to spectacular illustration, and on the 
other to musical “Seems * In these respects it 
was the precursor of the opera. It must have been very 
popular, since we find among Jonson’s literary remains 
more than forty masques. There are many fine lyric pieces 
scattered through these remains, which, if collected and 
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published, would make the fame of an ordinary poet. There 
is also more felicity of diction in the masques than in his 
heavier dramatic pieces. Evidently the masque exactly 
suited his genius; and he was fortunate in securing a man— 
Inigo Jones—who arranged the stage setting and decora- 
tion to the best advantage. 

} Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593) was born at Canter- 
bury. His father was a shoemaker‘and a freeman of the 
city. He received his education, first at. King’s School, 
his native place, secondly at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. The rest of his biography is uncertain until we 
find him in London, a contributor -to the stage and to dra- 
matic literature. 

His plays include Tamburlaine; Dr. Faustus; The Jew of 
Malia; Massacre of Paris; Edward IT. Besides the plays, 
he wrote an erotic fragment called Hero and Leander. 

| According to his best critics, Marlowe was the first to 
sound that note of tumultuous energy which has ever since 
{been characteristic of much of the first English poetry. 
1 | His play, Tamburlaine, was an innovation, inasmuch as it 
was the first play for popular performance written in blank 
verse. It was a conspicuous success. Professor Dowden 
has this to say respecting Marlowe: ‘‘When Shakespeare 
‘began to write tragedy, the department of tragedy was 
dominated by a writer of superb genius, Christopher 
Marlowe, and he may have well hesitated to dispute with 
him in this special province. But Shakespeare could not 
imitate the vices of Marlowe’s style—he saw them too 
clearly. He saw that he must write tragedy of a kind alto- 
gether different from that created by Marlowe’s method 
—the method of idealizing passion on a gigantic scale. He 
must eliminate the bombast and the rhapsody of blood.” 
Edmund Gosse summarizes thus his merits and defects: “By 
far the most brilliant personage in the pre-Shakespearean 
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chool was Christopher Marlowe. Between 1587 and 1593 

1e was the most prominent living figure in English poetry. 
is genius, cut off by the hand of a murderer, had unfathom- 
ble possibilities, for his youthful promise was greater even 
han that of Shakespeare.” His was indeed a majestic 
magination, yet judging by what we actually have of his 
vritings, we must modify the note of praise; for the grandil- 
quence of Tamburlaine seems childish, the necromantic 
cene of Faustus primitive and empty, the execution of 
he Jew of Malta savage and melodramatic. Only in reach- 
ng Edward IT do we feel quite sure that Marlowe was not 
nerely a poet of amazing fire of imagination and melody 
f verse, but also a consummate builder of plot and char- 
icter. Marlowe is spasmodic and imperfect, at times coarse 
ind bombastic, and his notions of plot are primitive, yet 
1e preserves the perennial charm of one who has been a 
yioneer—one who has cried in the wilderness of literature. 
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Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare. 

A Critical Study of Shakespeare. 

Life of Shakespeare. 

Life, Art and Characters of Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare the Boy. 

Lectures on Shakespeare. 

Wit, Humor, and Shakespeare. 
Shakespearean Grammar. 

Life of Shakespeare. 

Life of Shakespeare. 

Essay on Shakespeare. 

Life of Spenser. 

Life of Bacon. 

Essay on Bacon. 

Apologie for Poetrie. 

Life of Sydney. 
The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 
Characteristics of English Poetry. 
English Prose Writers. 

Elizabethan Lyrics. 


Class Reading 


The Plays of Shakespeare, edited by Hudson or Rolfe; or the Cam- 
bridge Series. The literature of the Golden Age has been edited so 
often and by so many competent critics that the teacher will not 
be far astray in using his own judgment with respect to the master- 
Selections may be easily obtained from Ward’s 
English Poets (Series); Schelling’s Masterpieces of English Drama 
(American Book Co.); Craik’s English Prose Selections, and Fitz- 
gibbon’s Larly English Poetry. 


piece or its editor. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE (ContINUED) 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


For an historical outline, see Chapter VI. After Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, the accession of King James and his 
eign of twenty-two years contained little of importance 
to the student of English literature. The promotion, of 
Lord Bacon to new honors and his subsequent downfall 
and disgrace are of interest. The other event was the trans- 
lation of the English Bible. The King James version is 
remarkable for a number of doctrinal errors and omissions; 
it is likewise remarkable for the quality of English—the | 
English of the Golden Age. In this respect it is an Eng- 
lish classic. England continued to advance in population, 
wealth, and prestige. The struggle between rival churches 
and sects developed theology on the side of polemic liter- 
ature. 


Historical References 


For these consult the preceding chapter. See also: 


BRIGHT . . . . . History of England. 
GREEN . . . . . Short History of the English People. 
BREWER’ . . . . Student’s Hume. 


B rrancis Bacon (1561~—1626).—He was the youngest son 

of Sir Nicholas Bacon; studied at Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge, and at Gray’s Inn; was called to the bar in 1582; 

was a member of Parliament for seven years, and in 1603 
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was knighted by King James for his efforts to secure a 
union of England and Scotland. Four years later, he mar- 
ried Alice Bornham and became solicitor-general. In 1616 
Bacon was made Privy Councillor and, one year later, 
Lord Chancellor; he was raised to the peerage as~Lord 
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Verulam. In 1622 he was accused of taking bribes; the 
charge was proven, and his downfall was complete. He 
died in retirement.} 

The literary work of Lord Bacon occupied the greater 
part of his time throughout his life. It may be divided — 
into philosophical, purely literary, and professional writing. 
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Tis philosophy includes the Advancement of Learning; De 
Augmentis; Novum Organum. The literary works of Bacon 
nclude a volume of Essays; History of Henry VII; New At- 
antis; A pophthegms; Prayers, and verse translations of the 
Psalms. His professional works are Maxims of the Law; 
Reading on the Statute of Uses. 

“Who is there, upon hearing the name of Lord Bacon, 
hat does not instantly recognize everything of genius the 
nost profound, everything of literature the most extensive, 
verything of discovery the most penetrating, everything 
f observation on human life the most distinguished and re- 
ined?’ These words are quite as true to-day as when Ed- 
nund Burke uttered them. We may read Bacon’s Essays 
rom beginning to end in a few hours, yet after the twen- 
ieth perusal, one seldom fails to remark in them something 
wverlooked before. With reason we may call him the great- 
st of mankind, while charitably suppressing the other epi- 
het supplied by Pope. / He is called the Father of Induct- 
ve Philosophy/although he did not originate it and was 
’y no means the first to employ it; but it received from 
is hands such new impulse and life, that, for practical 
yurposes, he deserves the title. For he sent forth the fiat 
hat created all the shining worlds and systems of science, 
‘ven though he was not the first to utter the word. We 
nust agree with Arnold in saying that the power and com- 
yass of a mind which could form his philosophic plan, and 
race not merely the outline but many of the most minute 
amifications of science which did not yet exist, must be 
nn object of admiration to all succeeding generations. 
3acon not only understood what science should be, but 
1e was able to make others understand and feel it, too. 
[he disclosure, the interpretation, the development of 
he great scientific revolution then in the air and which was © 
arried forward in obscurity day by day by the fathers of 
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modern astronomy, chemistry, and physiology, had fallen 
to the task of a genius second only to Shakespeare. He 
had the power of telling the story of what they were doing 
and were to do, with a force of imaginative reason of which 
they were utterly incapable. He was able to justify their 
attempts and their hopes, as they themselves could not; 
he was able to interest the world in the great prospects 
opening before it, but of which none but a few students had 
the key. The calculations of the astronomer, the investi- 
gations of the physician, were more or less subjects of talk, 
as curious or possibly useful employments. But that 
which bound them together in the unity of science, which 
gave them a meaning beyond themselves, which raised them 
to a higher level and gave them their real dignity among 
the pursuits of men, which forced all thinking men to see 
what new and unexpected possibilities in the knowledge 
and in the condition of mankind were opened before them, 
was not Bacon’s own attempts at science, not even his 
collections of facts and his rules of method, but that great 
idea of the reality and boundless worth of science which Bacon’s 
penetrating and sure intuition had discerned, and which 
had taken possession of his whole nature. The impulse 
which he gave to the progress of science came from his 
magnificent and varied exposition of this idea; from his 
series of grand and memorable generalizations on the habits 
and faults of the human mind—on the difficult and yet so 
obvious and so natural precautions necessary to guide it 
in the true and hopeful track. It came from the attractive- 
ness, the enthusiasm, and the persuasiveness of the pleading; 
from the clear and forcible statements, the sustained elo- 
quence, the generous hopes, the deep and earnest purpose of 
the Advancement and the De Augmentis; from the nobleness, 
originality, the picturesqueness, the impressive and irresisti- 
ble truth of the great aphorisms of the Novwm Organum. — 
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The Essays——Bacon saw how much could be done by ., 
leaving the beaten highway of set treatise and discourse, and 
jotting down unceremoniously the observations which he , , 
had made on various matters ‘“‘ that come home to men’s — 
business and bosoms.”’ Nothing can be more loose than 
the structure of the essays; there is no art, no style, and very — 
ittle order. Thoughts are put down and left unsupported, / 
anproved, and undeveloped. They are like chapters in 
Aristotle’s ethics or, better still, like the gnomic pages of , 
Solomon, a4 Kempis, and Marcus Aurelius. These short 
essays say what they have to say without preface and in ,, 
iterary undress—without a superfluous word—without the | ‘ 
joints and bonds of structure; they say it in brief, rapid _ 
sentences, which come down like the strokes of a great — 
hammer. Mixed with the abundant moral reflections and 
maxims and with the fantastic taste and conceits of the 
time, there is evidence in them of Bacon’s keen delight in 
nature, in the beauty and scent of flowers, in the charm of 
ypen air life; in the essay on Gardens, for example, he ., 
speaks of these things as the purest human pleasure, the 
sreatest refreshment to the spirit of man. ) 

Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy.—A closing word may be 
yermitted on this celebrated controversy. [The arguments, 
urged in favor of Bacon are his acquisition of languages, 
law, medicine, theology, philosophy, the classics, history, 
sourt-life; a surprising acquaintance with these things is re- 
vealed in the plays, and it is urged that Bacon possessed . . 
this varied knowledge, whereas Shakespeare had no means ~ 
of acquiring it. Furthermore, in favor of Bacon it is_ 
claimed that if a comparison be made between his known. 
works and the works ascribed to him, certain parallelisms 
—the same thought, language, idiom, illustration—appear, 


indicating the same author. Again, it is said that Bacon 


did not claim the authorship of the plays because it was © 
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beneath the dignity of his class to have any relationship 
‘whatsoever with the stage—it would have been accounted 
‘a disgrace. Moreover, the fact that Bacon needed money 
at the time and that the last great play was written when 
his financial needs were supplied from other sources—a 
very strange coincidence—gives color and support to his 
claim. 

But on the side of Shakespeare, arguments equally strong 
and convincing may be adduced. First of all, who shall 
set bounds to genius or who shall say that its power of 
achievement is limited by any circumstances? If Shake- 
speare were a genius, it was possible to get from many a 
briefless barrister in London all the legal information neces- 
sary for the plays. And in the same manner every other 
kind of knowledge shown in the plays could have been ob- 
tained. As for parallelisms, the trained literary critic knows 
that, aside from the distinguishing traits of personality 
legible in every masterpiece of literary art, there is a stock 
of ideas, expressions, idiomatic turns of expression, a com- 
mon fund of illustration, in current use, reflecting the intel- 
lectual and artistic life of the age. Bacon and Shakespeare 
are bound together by such a bond; so are Marlowe and 
Fletcher, and all the other Elizabethans. The parallelism: 
prove this very conclusively, but it would be difficult tc 
show that they prove anything more. If Bacon wrote the 
plays, he knew their value. Why did he not claim them at 
the time of his death? Granted that he had sufficient 
reason for refusing to own their authorship during his. life 
there was no valid reason for refusing a deathbed confessior 
as to his rights in the matter. And Bacon is exactly the 
person who would have put forth the claim, if it had any 
foundation. For he was most anxious regarding his fame,— 
so anxious that he decided to write his philosophy in Latin 
fearing lest the English should fail to carry his name to th 
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latest posterity. It is not likely that he would have over- 
looked the dramatic monument which his genius had 
erected, and refused thereto his dying sign and signature. 
Yet, as the world knows, he died and made no sign. 

A still stronger argument stands against Bacon—it is 
the creative or imaginative power shown in the plays. Such 
supreme—one might almost term it supernatural—power 
appears nowhere in the authentic work of Bacon. If Bacon 
wrote the plays, he must have written them under the in- 
fluence of some demon that abandoned him when his pen 
was turned to other fields. He lacked the imagination; in 
fact that faculty is crippled by any extended course in 
science and philosophy, especially the former. But Bacon, 
whose intellect was all-powerful, never gave any evidence 
that he was endowed with a great imagination to be crippled 
by science or any other kind of study. Then, too, there is 
the intimate knowledge, disclosed in the plays, of stage 
economy—such knowledge as long experience alone may 
acquire. Hence, while our faith in Shakespeare may be 
weakened by the many plausible arguments adduced in 
favor of Bacon, we feel obliged to cling to that faith, until 
positive evidence and undeniable proof to the contrary are 
produced. We feel that Shakespeare is in possession— 
the place awarded to him by his most enlightened con- 
temporaries—the place he is apt to hold in the eyes of 
posterity. 


Minor ELizABETHANS 


The age which produced two central suns, like Bacon 
and Shakespeare, also may claim a large number of minor 
stellar lights, rolling sometimes in clusters and constella- 
tions, like the University wits—Greene, Peele, and others,— 
or dwelling alone, like Massinger, inastral brilliancy. These 
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stars are of various literary magnitudes, but all share a 
relative mediocrity, a relative inferiority. 

Robert Greene (1560-1592), a weak imitator of Marlowe, 
is remembered for his Groat’s Worth of Wit; History of Al- 
phonsus; Orlando Furioso; Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay; 
Pinner of Wakefield. 

George Peele, another University wit, and Greene’s con- 
temporary, wrote The Arraignment of Paris; Old Wwes’ 
Tale; Battle of Alcazar; David and Bethsabe. Peele has more 
literary kinship with Sackville than with Marlowe, but he 
did not have the courage possessed by Greene to dispute 
Shakespeare’s title to superiority. The petulant Greene 
felt obliged to pour out vials of wrath upon the head of the 
bard of Avon. 

Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher collaborated in 
those days and produced a large number of plays, the best 
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of which are The Maid’s Tragedy; The Two Noble Kinsmen; 
The Faithful Shepherdess; The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
There is a lack of moral tone in their work and they show 
two of the surest signs of decadence—an admiration for 
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rude villainy, and a tendency to emphasize indecency. We 
must say in their favor that as craftsmen they excel all 
Mther Elizabethans. It will be recalled that a serious de- 
lect in Shakespeare is his contempt for technique. No 
such charge can be lodged against Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Hence the ease with which their plays are revived. 

_ Thomas Dekker wrote several plays, some of which 
reveal a quality not shown by contemporary playwrights 
—due respect and consideration for female character. 
John Webster wrote two excellent dramas—The White 
Devil of Tialy and The Duchess of Malfi. These plays deal 
with the horrors of the Italian Court; they were written 
with an eye to dramatic situations; in the characters there 
s a skillful blend of humor and tragic dignity. Thomas 
Heywood is responsible for two hundred plays, none of 
which require special notice. Middleton’s Witch of Edmon- 
‘on is a valuable study of a peculiar mania that ran high 
im Europe and America during the seventeenth century. 
Philip Massinger, John Ford, and James Shirley bring 
up the rear of respectable mediocrity. If the theaters, says 
Baines, had not been closed under the Commonwealth, 
it is difficult to see what new material the dramatists could 
nave found to work on. As it was, a period of enforced 
eisure, aiter the stupendous creative efforts of the past half 
century, gave the dramatic genius of the race a chance of 
recuperating and the Restoration found a new and vigorous 
race of dramatic artists prepared to cater to the appetites of 
a new and very different age. 

_ The Transition Period.—The period between 1580 and 
1640 is known as the Transition Period. A number of writ- 
srs were born during this period, some of them dramatists, 
who in their youth read the mature work of Shakespeare 
coming hot from the press—his greater tragedies and com- 
edies. Yet when they began to write, they reflected but 
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dimly the transcendent splendor of the great master. Some 
of them, like Cowley, Waller, Suckling, and Carew, adopted 
the lyric instead of the drama as their favorite verse form, 
and poured forth their amorous ditties to the moon 
and to their favorite ladies. 
Richard Lovelace followed the 
motley love-lorn group shaud 
passibus equis. John Donne 
(1573-1631) was of more im- 
portance; he founded the so- 
called Metaphysical school; his 
temperament lent itself to erotic 
and religious emotion. He was 
born a Catholic, but became a 
Protestant and ultimately Dean 
of St. Paul’s. It is curious that 
Richard Crashaw, the other great 
poet of the same school, also be- 
came a convert, but in the oppo- 
site direction. The style of Donne is crabbed and obscure; 
that of Crashaw, more elegant and ornate. The Progress of 
the Soul and the Anatomy of the World are Donne’s longest 
pieces; while those on which the fame of Crashaw rests are 
the Shepherd’s Hymn, The Flaming Heart, Music’s Duel, 
and some amorous verses to a supposed mistress. Religious 
poetry of the period is represented by George Herbert; his 
principal collection of poems is called The Temple. He was 
very saintly and pious, and one may easily trace through his 
poems the ecstasy of devotion. Among lyric writers on a 
minor key, are Thomas Campion, Sir Henry Wotton, 
William Drummond, Samuel Daniel, William Browne, and 
Michael Drayton. In their hands the lyric escaped some 
of the torturing conceits and euphuisms which mar other 
forms of Elizabethan verse. The translations of Harring- 
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on and Chapman close the literary work of the period. 
Shapman’s Homer is regarded as an English classic. 
Historical References 


For these consult the preceding chapter. 


Class Reading 


The essays of Lorp BAcoNn are available in at least a dozen edi- 
ions. The minor poets of the period may be consigned with profit 
o the literary antiquarian. The Life of Bacon by Church should 
ccupy a place on the reference table. 


CHAPTER ViIIE 
THE AGE OF MILTON 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The age succeeding that of Shakespeare is known as the 
| Puritan Period. It was an age of political and religious con- 
~ flict. For centuries the English government had derived its 
powers from the consent of the governed—a fact which the 
House of Stewart failed to recog- 
nize; both James and Charles 
acting in disregard of the will of 
Parliament. The extraordinary 
courts of the Star Chamber and 
of High Commissions were cre- 
ated by the Crown to punish the 
defenders of English liberty. It 
seemed to be the new policy of 
the Crown to subvert the an- 
cient and fundamental laws of 
the realm, and to introduce an 
arbitrary and tyrannical form of 
government. Civil war followed; 
King Charles was beheaded, and 
out of the political turmoil Cromwell arose—the Na- 
poleon of his age. The Puritan party triumphed in Crom- 
well, and English life and literature were dominated for 
a period by Puritanism. John Milton, the Latin sec- 
retary of Cromwell, was the Apostle of the new democracy. 
Owing to the strictness of Puritan morals, all theaters and 
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oalaces of amusement were closed, and the drama became 
un extinct species of literature. The religious exaltation of 
the people found its most vivid expression in the works of 
che master poet, John Milton, who joined to it a new clas- 
sical impulse. In Paradise Lost there is the militant Chris- 
janity of the Puritan; while its epic form, chaste and noble 
liction, and wealth of mythological and _ historical orna- 
nent express the newer classical tendency of the century. 
The lyrics of Milton reflect his fine Greek culture. In his 
ld age he regretted that theological disputes, empty and 
vitter, had occupied so many years, which might have been 
levoted to lasting literary efforts. The same regret is ex- 
yressed by Erasmus, and he is often quoted, together with 
Milton, in condemnation of the religious disputes of the 
sixteenth century. After the death of Cromwell, the restora- 
ion of the Stewarts, the downfall of Charles the Second 
ind James the Second, the accession of William, Prince of 
Jrange, and the rise of the House of Hanover crowd the 
»ages of English history with very interesting matter. Re- 
igious and political plots and counterplots keep large ar- 
nies in the field, and distinguished men in prison. It is the 
yeriod of the Golden Age in French literature, when France 
reached her meridian of national glory under Louis XIV. 
During this long period of one hundred years, England 
nas only one representative man of letters—John Dryden. 
As laureate, he sings the praises of Cromwell. Afterwards, 
1s a Catholic convert, he writes the immortal poem—The 
Hind and the Panther; he honors the monarchy in appropriate 
heroic verse. The theaters were opened again at the Resto- 
ration,—but Shakespeare was dead. And the corrupting 
influence of the Continental school of literature led Dryden 
to supply plays, the immoral quality of which must make 
the Puritan turn in his grave. The excuse offered on be- 
half of Dryden, was that he had to satisfy the corrupt taste 
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of his age, or make room for some playwright who would 
supply the vicious demand. The constant upheaval in the 
state made the creation of a great literature impossible. 
Owing to the bitterness of party strife, satiric literature 
abounded. Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel, perhaps the 
greatest English satire, was produced during this stormy 
period. It is a type of hundreds of others coming from in- 
ferior pens. Religious strife, symbolized in The Hind and the 
Panther, was also a fruitful source of this peculiar literary ~ 
product. The author of Pilgrim’s Progress wrote while he 
was in prison—one of the noblest men of his age, jailed by 
religious discord. In prose the long involved sentence of 
Milton and his predecessors was found to be a clumsy 
weapon of attack. Hence, the change to the short sentence 
and the direct modern style. Dryden receives credit for 
making this change. 


Historical References 
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BAYNE . . ... . The Puritan Revolution. 
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LincarD . . . . History of England. 

GARDINER . . . . The Puritan Revolution. : 
GREEN . . . . . Short History of the English People. 
JENKS . .-+. . .. Parliamentary England. 


John Milton (1608-1674).—He was born in London. 
His father was a scrivener—one who suffered much for 
the sake of conscience and who doubtless instilled into 
his son’s mind a love of religious freedom. The early 
education of John Milton was conducted with great care, 
especially his training in music. At sixteen he entered 
the University of Cambridge. After leaving the Univer- 
sity, where he was distinguished for scholarship, he retired 
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to his father’s house at Horton in Buckinghamshire. Heére 
he lived five years, applying his time to classic literature. 
In 1638 he went to Italy, the most accomplished English- 
man that ever visited her classical shores. Here his society 
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was courted by the choicest Italian scholars and he visited 
Galileo. On his return he opened a school in London and 
devoted himself to the business of instruction. He was 
married to the daughter of Richard Powell in 1643, but 
the union was unhappy. In 1649 he was appointed foreign 
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secretary under Cromwell—a position he held until Crom- 
well died. Meantime his eyesight had been failing and by 
the close of the year 1652 he was totally blind. At the 
Restoration he was obliged to conceal himself till the pub- 
lication of the Act of Oblivion freed him from danger. Then 
he retired and spent his remaining years in the composi- 
tion of epic literature. 

The literary remains of John Milton belong to the depart- 
ments of prose and verse. In prose, his works include a 
Treatise on Education; Speech for the Liberty of the Press; 
A Defence of the English People; Essay on the Doctrines of 
Christianity; Religious and Controversial Tracts and Pam- 
phlets. In poetry, he wrote the Hymn of the Nativity; L’ Al- 
legro; Il Penseroso; Comus; Lycidas; Paradise Lost; Paradise 
Regained; Samson Agonistes; Sonnets; Translations and 
Paraphrases of the Psalms; Latin Poems; Italian Poems. 

The prose of Milton is based upon Latin models, is very 
much involved, and is not in any way remarkable except 
for indicating a transition period in the history of the art. 
His prose is also marred by the bitterness and Billingsgate 
of religious controversy. It was customary in those days 
to hurl epithets of the vilest description in defense of creed 
and party, and the children of light—especially the heralds 
of the new religious dawn—vied with the children of polit- 
ical darkness in the use of filthy and. obscene language. 
Milton in his old age regretted the time he lost and the 
part he took in those disgraceful religious episodes. Fortu- 
nately, with the coming of Newman and Maurice and 
Huxley, a little urbanity was injected into theological con- 
troversy. The literary critic may now peruse such theo- 
logical wars on paper, without losing his sense of decency 
or self-respect. 

His Poetry.—The poetry of Milton is a refreshing change, 
a parlor-like change, with the perfume of flowers and a 
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rlimpse of the sea, after one has been groping in the charnel 
10use of his prose, where he gnawed upon the dry bones of 
logmas and old political beliefs now bleached and _ for- 
rotten. The artist supersedes the Puritan—the humanist 
orgets that he is a theologian—and as a result we have 
he beautiful creations of genius. 

Lyric Poetry.—There are five immortal poems of Milton, 
ul essentially lyrical, though two of them assume the 
emi-dramatic form of the pageant, or masque. They are 
L Allegro; Il Penseroso; Arcades; Comus; Lycidas. The 
neffable refinement and dignity of these poems cannot be 
yainsaid. In connection with lyric poetry, we should not 
orget the Nativity Ode in which Milton burst away in a 
nagnificent measure of his own, pouring forth that hymn 
which carried elaborate lyrical writing higher than it had 
ver been taken before in England. Not a word, not a 
yllable, mars the distinguished perfection of the poem, 
mut in it every element combines to produce a solemn, 
1armonious, and imposing effect. 

Epic Poetry.—The substantial claim of Milton—third 
mong the sons of light—to immortality rests upon his 
vork in the department of epic poetry. In Paradise Lost | 
ind Paradise Regained he is discovered as the foremost, 
und even in a broad sense the only, epic poet of England. 
The true epos of the ancient literatures had detailed in 
1eroic sequence the achievements of the national hero. 
Milton rose a step higher and made of central interest the 
yrovidence of God. In this respect he resembles Dante, 
nly that Dante brought his great trilogy into direct rela- 
ionship with present times; whereas Milton touches modern 
‘xistence nowhere, but is sustained throughout on a vision 
yf stupendous supernatural action far away in the past, 
yefore and during the very dawn of humanity. It is a 
otable fact that the only English epic is also the only 
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epic taken from Biblical sources. The poem presuppose: 
a homely faith in, and knowledge of, the Bible. 

Criticism by Walter Bagehot.— ‘The character of th 
ascetic or austere species of goodness is embodied in Milton 
He seems to say in no uncertain tones: reverence thyself 
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There is a solemn, firm music in his lines—a brooding sub 
limity haunts them—the spirit of a great writer move 
over the page. The studious and select reading of Milton 
often curiously transmuted, is involved in the texture o 
his lines. His deep study ruled his imagination—it removec 
him from men—it absorbed him in himself. Such study 
isolates sympathy and develops that loftiness of mooc 
which is gifted with high inspiration. As a result of thi: 
mood, Milton exhibits a deficiency in humor and in plair 
human nature. The distinction between ancient and mod 
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ern art of the best kind is the simple bareness of imagina- 
tive conceptions in olden times, as compared with the 
comparatively complex clothing in which such modern con- 
ceptions are enrobed. Milton in the selection of his theme 
was an ancient, but in imagery and illustration he was 
decidedly a modern. Hence, Eve is the simplest sort of 
feminine essence and the character of Satan has very few 
elements in it. But the bare simplicity of these ideas sug- 
gesting Homer are clothed with a magnificent abundance of 
illustration.” 

Defects in Paradise Lost.—As a work of art, this poem is 
highly defective; for it is a fragment lacking the unity es- 
sential toa great poem. The Divine Comedy is a brilliant 
example of success in this particular. Another defect is its 
foundation upon a political transaction—an unexplained 
edict of God. We are kept in the dark as to the precise 
reason why Satan_lost. Paradise—the political reason given 
is not sufficient. Again we are almost obliged to sympathize 
with Satan; he wins our esteem in spite of ourselves. He 
is the most stupendous creation in literature. Coleridge 
compares him with Napoleon—there is the same- pride, 
the same ability, the same powerful will, the same egotism. 
It is an easy matter to pick flaws in Paradise Lost—Dr. 
Johnson has indicated the manner. But while it is open 
to a number of unfavorable criticisms, yet it is almost 
impossible to name a greater book than Paradise Lost. 
The power of imagination exhibited in the first two parts 
cannot be duplicated in any literature, sacred or profane. 
Milton leaves Dante and Homer and Vergil far behind in 
the race. Their best creations are mere pygmies beside 
the colossal grandeur, the stupendous magniftide of Satan. 
Milton’s power rests not only in an imagination which 
transcends that of all other epic writers, but also in a 
matchless style—a style that is soft without a touch of 
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weakness, harmonious yet strong, impressive yet covered 
with a bloom of beauty, a complexity of charm. The breath 
of solemnity hovering 
round the music, attaches 
us to the writer whose 
every line excites the idea 
of indefinite power. Fi- 
nally, Paradise Lost is a 
storehouse of the finest 
imagery; the poet gar- 
nered the best work of his 
predecessors and added 
thereto from his own 
plentiful stores. When 
Cortes gazed into the 
vaults of Montezuma, he 
stood aghast at the spec- 
we — tacle of so much treasure. 

’- When the student of lit- 
erature takes an inven- 
tory of the wealth of Mil- 
ton—jewels from every 
literary mine—he shares the same feeling that overcame 
the Conqueror of Mexico. 

Samuel Butler (1612—1680).—He was born at Strensham 
in Worcestershire. It is uncertain whether he attended 
the university, but his writings reveal a considerable 
amount of classic scholarship. He belonged to the house- 
hold of the Countess of Kent, where he had the use of an 
ample library. After spending some time in the service 
of the Puritan party, he decided to make it the subject 
of a lengthy satire. The decision was carried into effect 
shortly after the Restoration. 

Samuel Butler is remembered in literature for having 
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written Hudibras—a rather lengthy satire upon the Puri- 
tans. 

The Restoration produced three masterpieces—Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Pepys’ Diary, and Hudibras. Butler’s mock epic, 
although it is the least interesting of the three, is yet con- 
siderably more interesting than most of the work of his 
cultured contemporaries who followed the main current 
of the time. It is an illuminating exposition of the spirit 
which underlay the anti-Puritan reaction. These presby- 
terian travesties of Don Quixote and his squire, the philoso- 
phic independent, are as viciously conceived types as the 
history of satire can produce. Butler was a man of erudi- 
tion and wit, and the garb of rough, coarse humor, which 
he chose to assume, makes those qualities peculiarly ef- 
fective. The short lines, with their frequently grotesque 
rhymes, match well the ignoble yet forceful spirit of the 
piece. The debt Butler owed to Cervantes is very obvious, 
yet the spirit of both works is as different as possible, for 
Cervantes intended his hero to be a pathetic figure, while 
Butler was bent on piling ridicule upon a race of tyrants 
who had only just lost their power of making the land mis- 
erable. Fanaticism, hypocrisy, and time-serving venality 
are targets for constant abuse and ridicule; and doubtless 
the old-time Puritan offered a large supply. Hence, the 
keenness with which the public relished the satire. 

Butler received tardy recognition and a tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. 

John Dryden (1631-1700).—He was born in Northamp- 
tonshire, and educated at Westminster and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where his portrait still hangs upon the 
walls. He belonged to a Puritan family and was nephew 
of a local baronet. In 1663 he married Lady Elizabeth 

Howard; seven years later he became poet laureate. 
_ Dryden wrote in the departments of prose and verse. 
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His prose works include essays, prefaces, criticisms. The 
best known of his prose works is the Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy. His poems begin with an Elegy on Lord Hastings 
and Heroic Stanzas on Cromwell; then follow Astrea Redux; 
Annus Mirabilis; Elegy 
on Anne; Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day; Wild Gal- 
lant; Ode on Alexander 
the Great. Other poems 
of Dryden are Absalom 
and Achitophel; Mac- 
Flecknoe; Hind and Pan- 
ther; Translation of Ver- 
gil. His best plays are 
The Conquest of Granada, 
Aurungzebe; All for Love. 

The literary critic es- 
timates John Dryden, 
first of all, as a prose 
writer. He is regarded 
as the father of English 
literary criticism; like- 
wise as one of the found- 
ers of modern English prose. In the magnificent Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy we have his greatest prose work; it is a 
dialogue-essay in imitation of Plato, in which the contem- 
porary drama in France and England, and the ancient 
classical drama are attacked and defended by 'the various 
interlocutors. The chief part of the essay is concerned with 
the advantages and disadvantages of French ideas respect- 
ing dramatic construction. In the prefaces to his own 
plays and to the reconstructed plays of Shakespeare we 
have a large amount of valuable dramatic criticism, together 
with a fine example of idiomatic English prose, a compari- 
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son of which with the Miltonic pamphlets will show readily - 
what a splendid advance Dryden registers in prose com- 
position. 
- Dramatic Activity.—A_ good word is rarely said for the 
drama of the Restoration, because of the fact that ribaldry 
and extravagance, not to employ any harsher terms, were 
its distinguishing traits. Tragedy fared a little better than 
her literary sister; and the plays of Dryden, according 
to Saintsbury, are better than the average critic admits, 
although those plays are admittedly inferior to his satire 
and lyrics. At any rate, for twenty years, Dryden devoted 
himself to the task of a playwright and thereby earned a 
livelihood, if not immortal fame. Such plays as the Wild 
Gallant, Rival Ladies, Indian Emperor, Conquest of Granada, 
Royal Martyr, and many more earn the author a higher 
title than literary mediocrity. Dr. Johnson observes con- 
cerning their levity: “ his plays afford too many examples 
of dissolute licentiousness and abject adulation, but they 
were probably his trade rather than his pleasure; such degra- 
dation, however, of genius cannot be contemplated but 
with grief and indignation. What consolation can be had, 
Dryden has afforded, by living to repent and to testify 
his repentance. And he is further exonerated by the fact 
that in dramatic immorality, he did not lack examples 
among his predecessors or companions among his contem- 
poraries.” Dryden’s own opinion of himself is worth noting; 
he says in his defense of the Essay on Dramatic Poesy, “I 
know I am not fitted by nature to write comedy. I lack 
that gaiety of humor which is required to it. My conversa- 
tion is slow and dull, my humor saturnine and reserved; rep- 
utation, therefore, is the last thing to which I will pretend.” 
His Satire-—li Dryden had died in 1680, he would not 
have ranked very high among English poets, for although 
there was much admirable work in his dramas, they could, as 
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wholes, be praised only by allowance. He thought of writ- 
ing an epic, and it doubtless would have contained many 
fine passages and much splendid versification, but it almost 
certainly would not have been the best thing in its kind. 
The series of satirical and didactic poems, which he was 
now to produce, occupies the position which the epic would 
almost to a certainty have failed to attain. Not only is 
there nothing better of their own kind in English, but it 
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may be said that there is nothing better in any other liter- 
ary language. Among satirical and didactic poems, Absalom 
and Achitophel, The Medal, MacFlecknoe, Religio Laici, The 
Hind and the Panther, hold the first place in company with. 
very few rivals. Dryden is sometimes censured for repre- 
senting the various churches under the fable of animals, 
as he has done in The Hind and the Panther; but since out of 
the mouth of the ass has come forth such wisdom, accord- 
ing to historical account, there seems to be no valid reason 
why a beast should not talk theology. 
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In closing our critical estimate, we may observe that the 
strength and pointedness of Dryden’s style makes him 
recognizable in almost everything he has written—a Her- 
cules guessed from almost every line. Yet he is an author 
to whom complete justice can never be done by those who 
study him in sections’only; for the inexhaustible fertility 
and easy grandeur of his style require the vast expanse of 
his collected works for their full display. In Dryden it is 
futile to seek for poetic qualities which he neither possessed 
nor affected. He did not have the creative power of 
Shakespeare, nor the splendid imagination of Milton, nor 
the lyric sweetness of Tennyson. As a translator, Pope 
was by far his superior. As an artist in prose, he must not 
be mentioned with Addison. But when these concessions 
are all made, Dryden remains a great and enduring name 
in our literature—a monument that will forever catch the 
eye on account of its solidity, massiveness, and strength. 
If there is grandeur in the pomp of kings. and the march 
of hosts, in the trumpet’s loud clangor, and in tapestries 
and carpetings of velvet and gold, Dryden is to be ranked 
with the grandest of English poets. The irresistible impetus 
of an invective which never falls short, and the savor of 
a satire which never seems dull, give him an undisputed 
place among the most glorious of English wits. 

John Bunyan (1628-1688).—He was born in the village 
of Elstow, near Bedford. His father was a brazier or tinker, 
and the son was brought up to the same trade. His parents 

were poor, but they put him to the best school they could 
afford, and thus he learned how to read and write. He 
speaks of his early school companions as low and vile, 
given to much profaneness and ungodliness. He married 
at the age of nineteen and says of his wife that she came 
of godly parents. At the age of twenty-five he joined the 
Baptist church at Bedford. Soon after, he was arrested 
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and sent to Bedford jail for preaching the Gospel wrnout 
warrant. He was confined for twelve years, during whicl 
he composed the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Edmund Gosse offers the following criticism upon Bun. 
yan’s masterpiece:— 
“Like Milton, Bunyar 
was an anachronism 11 
the age of Charles II 
and we observe witl 
surprise that it was ir 
an epoch of criticisn 
and reason, that tw 
isolated men of geniu 
put forth, the one a1 
epic poem, the other < 
couple of religious alle 
gories, steeped in_ the 
purest and most idea 
romance, and each un 
rivaled in its own class 
The simple racy compo 
sition of Bunyan may 
not have had any very direct influence upon our literature 
but it has kept the language of the poor always hardy 
and picturesque with scarcely less instant benefit than th 
Bible itself.” 

As for the allegory itself, we regret to say that its influ 
ence is waning, not that people are taking less interest i1 
religion, but that this species of literary form no longe 
captivates the public imagination as it once did. It may 
be one of the penalties of our scientific age to require to 
much directness and terseness in our religious thought 
whereas the allegory proceeds by. indirections and in : 
roundabout and somewhat tiresome manner. But evet 
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if the world should entirely lose sight of the context of the 
story, Bunyan would still be valuable as a well of English 
undefiled. 

William Wycherley (1640—-1715).—He was born in the 
village of Clive, near Shrewsbury. His father, Daniel 
Wycherley, was a Shropshire gentleman of good family. 
He visited France in early youth and was there converted 
to the Roman Catholic Faith. On returning to England, ’ 
he entered Queen’s College, Oxford. He left college with- 
out taking a degree, and tried law at the Middle Temple, 
but repeated the old, old story in his experience. He mar- 
ried a widow—the Countess of Drogheda—and got into 
financial difficulties whereby he was cast into prison for 
debt. James II afterwards pardoned him and granted 
him a pension of £200 per year for his services in behalf 
of dramatic literature. Pope corrected many of his lines, 
as Wycherley in his old age requested him to do. 

The writings:of Wycherley belong to the department of 
the drama: his plays include The Plain Dealer; Country 
Wife; Love in a Wood; The Gentleman Dancing Master. 

- As theologians sometimes differ on points of minor impor- 
tance respecting religion, so literary critics differ at times 
on the respective merits of minor authors, and as the right 
of private judgment is accorded to the critics, we may expect 
a large body of conflicting opinion. Wycherley is a shining 
example. Macaulay pronounces him worthless as a man 
and as a dramatist. Happily this ex cathedra decision 
from the Scottish literary Pope has been reversed by the 
enlightened and unbiased judgment of posterity. Still, 
there is difficulty about the rank of Wycherley. Hazlitt 
declares that no one can read The Plain Dealer without 
being the better for it through life. He is a writer whom 
it is very difficult to judge fairly; yet one must not be blind 
to his admirable stagecraft and skillful characterization, 
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to the sparkle of genuine wit and the play of genuine humor, 
though the wit is often hard and deliberate, and the humor 
often coarse and cold. 

William Congreve (1669-1729).—He was born at Bard- 
sey, near Leeds; educated as a schoolboy at Kilkenny, and 
became an undergraduate at Trinity College, Dublin. If. 
this does not make an English gentleman into an Irish one, 
Congreve’s genius may be taken as another proof that 
English wit is the outcome of that mysterious Celtic ele- 
ment, or breath of the Celtic Titan, discovered by Matthew 
Arnold. After completing his education in Ireland, Con- 
greve returned to London where he entered upon the study 
of law—with the usual result. He drifted into the literary 
arena and began to write plays. Unlike the majority of 
artists, he amassed a fortune. 

The best known dramas of Congreve are The Mourning 
Bride; Love for Love; Mourning Muse of Alexis; The Old 
Bachelor; The Double Dealer; The Way of the World. 

Congreve, while he lived, ruled the English stage. His 
reign was short, but extremely brilliant. No one wrote 
prose drama with greater care for style; he balanced, pol- 
ished, sharpened his sentences, till they seemed a set of 
instruments prepared for an electrical experiment. A 
current of wit flashes and leaps from the opening line to 
the very end. According to Johnson, The Way of the World 
is one of the glories of English literature. . 

John Locke (1632-1704) was born at Wrington in Somer- 
setshire. He was educated at Westminster School and at 
the age of nineteen was sent to the University of Oxford. 
He applied himself with great diligence to the study of class- 
ical literature and to the philosophical works of Bacon and 
Descartes. He selected medicine as a profession, and after 
taking his degrees in the arts he practiced for a short time 
at the university; but he was soon compelled to relinquish 
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the task from the weakness of his constitution. In 1664-he 
visited Berlin as secretary to the English minister. But 
after a year here turned to Oxford, where he formed an ac- 
quaintance with Lord Ashley, afterwards the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and accepted his invitation to reside in his house. 
Thus he became acquainted with some of the most eminent 
men of his day. Here he drew up a constitution for the 
government of Carolina, a province granted by Charles II 
to Shaftesbury. Later he spent four years in France and 
six years in Holland. He came back to England with the 
Prince of Orange, and lived and died in Essex. 

The literary work of Locke belongs to the department of 
prose: it includes an Essay on the Human Understanding; 
The Reasonableness of Christianity; Treatise on Civil Govern- 
ment; Letters on Toleration; Thoughts on Education; A Dis- 
course on Miracles; Paraphrases of St. Paul; Commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistles; A New Method of a Commonplace Book. 

The style of Locke is thus summarized by a contempo- 
rary: ‘‘ The diction he has adopted is in general such as 
does honor to his judgment. Relinquishing ornament and 
studied cadences, he is merely solicitous to convey his ideas 
with perspicuity and precision. No affectation, no conceits, 
no daring metaphors or inverted periods disfigure his pages; 
all is clear, easy, and natural, exhibiting a plain and simple 
style accommodated to the purposes of philosophy.’’ Locke 
is one of the few great English philosophers who remained 
through life a devout Christian. A critical estimate of his 
philosophical opinions. is obviously outside the province 
of this textbook. 
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Class Reading 


Craik’s English Prose Selections contain a fair amount of MILToN’s 
prose. The first two books of Paradise Lost should be familiar to 
the student; also L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Lycidas; the last men- 
tioned poem should be read in connection with the In Memoriam 
and Shelley’s Threnody on Keats. Watton’s The Complete Angler 
is published in Cassell’s National Library. Specimens of the minor 
poets of the Puritan Age may be found in Ward’s English Poets, and 
in Baldwin and Paul’s English Poems (American Book Co.). 

DryDEN’s Essay on Dramatic Poesy should be read in class. Ward 
and Craik contain suitable selections from his prose and verse. The 
opening lines of The Hind and the Panther ought to be memorized by 
the student. Alexander’s Feast, one of the finest English lyrics, should 
be read. The steadfastness of Dryden in the Catholic Faith in the 
face of the strongest temptation ought to be a matter of class com- 
ment. He sacrificed his pension and the royal favor sooner than 
renounce his religion. See Life by Saintsbury. 
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HISTORICAL OUTLINE / 


The age of Pope witnessed a return to more normal con- 
ditions in the national life of England. Queen Anne, the 
youngest daughter of James II, 
ascended the throne in 1702, and 
England entered upon an era 
of comparative tranquillity at 
home, although such foreign 
wars as that of the Spanish 
succession exercised her arms 
abroad. Although civil war and 
regicide were no longer an his- 
torical feature, party strife kept 
pens and tongues busy, and sat- 
ire both in prose and verse con- 
tinued to play a large part in the 
national drama. Pope, Swift, 
and Steele were all adepts in the art of abuse. Everybody 
engaged in criticism of men, of measures, of manners, of 
morals; and this criticism was expressed in terse, pithy, 
forceful language. Thus, the prose style of Dryden was 
adopted by the essayists and pamphleteers, of whom Swift 
and Addison were the most noteworthy. Magazines and 
newspapers are the favorite literary channels, and for the 
first time in history, help to mold public opinion. 

The revival of classicism began with Milton, continued 
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in Dryden, and reached its culmination in Alexander Pope. 
Literature also developed on the romantic side. English 
ships plowed every sea in search of trade, and sailors, ven- 
turing into the most distant and unexplored regions, brought 
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This cathedral was begun in 1675 (to take the place of “Old St. Paul’s’’, 
destroyed by fire in 1666) and was completed during Queen Anne’s reign. 


home wonderful stories of adventure. As a literary result, 
we have Robinson Crusoe and the Travels of Gulliver, not 
to mention inferior productions. Realism is now the charac- 
teristic note of the story of adventure, just as romanticism 
was in medieval times. 
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Alexander Pope (1688—1744).—He was born in London; 
his father was a linen draper, who had acquired a consider- 
able fortune by trade. Of feeble frame and delicate consti- 
tution, Pope received an early education, that was chiefly 
domestic. At the age of twelve he mastered the Greek 
and Latin languages, and at the same time manifested the 
greatest fondness for poetry. He rapidly advanced in 
fame and fortune until he became the first poet of his age. 
His private character was not without faults. He was 
sensitive in the extreme and unforgiving to an enemy. 
Much of his bitterness is explained by his long-continued 
illness. One admirable trait in his character is his affection 
for his parents, both of whom lived to see him at the height 
of his fame. His filial piety remained unchanged. He was 
brought up in the Roman Catholic Faith and died in the 
same communion. At one time in his life he was strongly 
under the influences of skepticism and developed pronounced 
deistic tendencies, but he shook off the error, and in his 
later years gave full assent to the truths of Christianity. 

_ The writings of Pope embrace the Ode on Solitude; Pas- 

torals; Essay on Criticism; The Rape of the Lock; Dunciad; 

Essay on Man; Translation of Homer; Satires and Epistles; 
ENG. LIT.—9 
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Windsor Forest; Eloisa to Abelard; January and May; Moral 
Essays and Miscellanies; Preface to Shakespeare; Letters. 
The last two works are examples of fine English prose. 
It is regretted on all sides that Pope did not imitate Dryden 
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and enrich English literature with more of his prose compo- 
sition. The same neatness, terseness, and finish found in 
his poetry are the main characteristics of his prose style. 
His wonderful power of appreciation and keen critical 
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insight are exemplified, especially in his Preface to Shake- 
Speare. 

Criticism of Pope runs into many volumes. It is agreed 
quite generally that he holds a place very near to Dryden 
in our literature. Warton, however, places him just above 
Dryden and next to Milton and Shakespeare. He belongs 
to the classical school, some prefer to call it the artificial 
school, of authors. Matthew Arnold would exclude the 
whole school from the domain of poetry altogether. They 
are called classics of our prose. But we must remember 
that Arnold is a Romanticist. What will criticism say one 
hundred years from now? 

Criticism by Mark Pattison.— Pope is not only the fore- 
most literary figure of his age, but the representative man of 
a system or style of writing which for a hundred years be- 
fore and after him pervaded English poetry. The writers 
in this style are sometimes spoken of as the School of Pope. 
During the period under review there was only one desire— 

perfection of form—a sense of the beauty of literary compo- 
‘sition as such. Pope himself attributes this desire to French 
influence. In conformity with this desire or ruling passion, 
neatness, condensation, terseness, finish,—all qualities hith- 
erto unheard of in English—had to be studied. The author 
now must please-by his manner as well as by his matter. 
Pope took the lead because he took the most pains with ‘his 
verse; he labored day and night to become a writer of fin- 
ished verse. Every.idea must be turned over till it has been 
reduced to its neatest and most epigrammatic expression. 
Pope had not the highest literary ideals or ideas, but such 
as he had, he labored to express in the neatest, the most 
terse, and pointed form which our language is capable of. 
Therefore he and his school, if not poets, were at least liter- 
ary artists. Pope is at his best only where the delicacies 
~and subtle felicities of his diction are employed to embody 
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some transient phase of contemporary feeling. “The com- 
plex web of society, with its indefinable shades, its minute 
personal affinities and repulsions, is the world in which Pope 
lived and moved and which he has drawn in a few vivid 
lines, with the keenness and intensity of which there is noth- 
ing in our literature that can compare.” 

So far as he sees, Mark Pattison is an admirable critic, 
but, respecting Pope, the main thing the critic lacks is total- 
ity of vision. Other sides of Pope’s literary character ap- 
pear, as we note the opinions of other students of his work. 
Concerning the Rape of the Lock, Hazlitt says that it is the 
most exquisite specimen of filigree work ever invented. It 
is made of gauze and silver spangles. The most glittering 
appearance is given to everything. Languid airs breathe 
around. The atmosphere is perfumed with affectation. A 
toilet is described with the solemnity of an altar. The 
history of a silver bodkin is given with all the pomp of 
heraldry. “No pains are spared, no profusion of ornament, 
no splendor of poetic diction to set off the meanest things— 
it is the perfection of the mock-heroic. De Quincey thinks 
it the most exquisite monument of playful fancy that uni- 
versal literature offers. 

Criticism by Ryland.—‘‘ The literary models of the eight- 
eenth century were determined by three principal factors— 
regard for morality, regard for the classics, and regard for 
the opinion of the average plain man; in other words, edi-. 
fication, correctness, and common sense. Pope is a shining 
example of all three. He seems to say to his followers: 
‘comply with all the precepts laid down by Aristotle and 
Longinus, by Horace and Boileau and your work will be 
perfect and immortal.’ Hence the frigid decorum’ of the 
_ age in its epics and tragedies and other lines of literary ef- 
fort. One point in Pope’s technique is noteworthy above 
all others—his study to make his line musical. Lord Macau- 
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lay makes two mistakes when he regards poetry as a purely 
imitative art, and when he assumes that a purely imitative 
art is freed from all allegiance to the ideal. Now poetry is 
at once a representative art like sculpture or painting, and 
a presentative art like music. Its object is not merely to 
put before us scenes which are not present and events which 
we have never witnessed, but to create for the ear beautiful 
melodies and harmonies of verse. It affects our emotions 
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not only by what it puts before the visual imagination, but 
also by its appeal to the auditory and muscular sensations 
of tone and rhythm. Macaulay’s second error is more im- 
portant: an imitative or representative art is not absolved 
from all regard for beauty—its sole aim is not accuracy of 
reproduction, but a representation sufficiently exact to form 
the starting-point of waves of suggestion. And the direc- 
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tion of these waves he controls by the exclusion of what is 
commonplace or exaggerated orunpleasant. Hence the justi- 
fication of classic rules and canons of good taste. Hence also 
the justification of the Classical School in English poetry.” 

Some time, perhaps—far off in the summers that we shall 
not see—the poetry of Nature may fail to satisfy and then 
critics and authors alike will take refuge in the poetry of 
the schools, much as the weary worldling crosses the mo- 
nastic threshold—for a change, if not for perpetual repose. 
The literary pendulum will then swing back from Words- 
worth and Walter Scott to Pope and John Dryden. But 
let us now close the critical estimate of Pope with a famous 
comparison from the pen of Dr. Samuel Johnson: “ In 
acquired knowledge the superiority must be allowed to 
Dryden whose education, as compared with that of Pope, 
was more scholastic and who, before he became an author, 
had more time for study, with better means of information. 
His mind, therefore, has a longer range, and he collects his 
images and illustrations from a more extensive circumfer- 
ence of science. Dryden knew more of man in his general 
nature, arid Pope in his local manners. The notions of Dry- 
den were formed by comprehensive speculation; those of 
Pope by minute attention. There is more dignity in the 
knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. 
The style of Dryden is capricious and varied; that of Pope 
is cautious and uniform. Dryden obeys the motions of his 
own mind. Pope constrains his mind to his own rules of 
composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid; 
Pope is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden’s page 
is a natural field, rising into inequalities and diversified by 
the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation; Pope’s is a 
velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe and leveled by the roller. 
Of genius—the power that really constitutes a poet—the 
superiority must be allowed to Dryden. But if his flights are 
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higher, Pope continues longer on the wing; if in Dryden’s 
fire the blaze is brighter, in Pope’s the heat is more regular 
and constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation and 
Pope never falls below it. Dryden is read with frequent 
astonishment—and Pope with perpetual delight.” 

Joseph Addison (1672~-1719).—He was born at Milston 
in Wiltshire, where his father had been rector for a number 
of years. After a brief 
course in the common 
schools, he entered the 
University of Oxford, 
where he distinguished 
himself in classic studies, 
the fruits of which were 
. soon seen in a small vol- 
ume of Latin poems, which 
attracted considerable at- 
tention. He addressed 
some verses to John Dry- 
den, who gave them a flat- 
tering notice and appro- 
bation. He traveled in Italy and, like so many other Eng- 
lish authors, profited very much by his stay in that classic 
Jand. In 1709 he went to Ireland as secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant; while there, his friend, Steele, brought out the 
first number of the Tatler. Shortly afterwards, on the de- 
mise of that periodical, Addison began to contribute to the 
Spectator, a journal wherein some of his best essays ap- 
peared. In 1716 he married the Countess of Warwick; the 
marriage, like that of Milton, was unhappy, and Addison 
survived the ordeal of living with titled ignorance and ar- 
rogance only three years. 

The works of Addison embrace prose and verse. In prose 
he is largely responsible for the perfection of the essay, 
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which enjoyed a somewhat nebulous existence until Addi- 
son by constant polish and refinement made it a work of 
art. The great artists in English prose since his day— 
Newman, Ruskin, Arnold, Pater, and the rest—have all 
employed this standard prose form, and it is now, owing to 
the enormous growth of periodical literature, the most 
popular form of prose. Several hundred of these essays 
appeared in the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, and have 
since been collected and published in book form; and Dr. 
Johnson adds that whoever would acquire a finished style 
must give his days and nights to their study. 

Addison does not rank high as a poet; his single tragedy, 
Cato, contains a few sublime passages, but it is cold and 
metallic in tone, and deficient in plot and character-drawing. 
Some of his lyric pieces are sweet and elegant, and the 
descriptive power shown in the poetical letter written to 
Lord Halifax is unusually marked. Finally, we should no- 
tice his essays in criticism on Paradise Lost and on Chevy 
Chase, in which are revealed Addi- 
son’s sound judgment and instinc- 
tive good taste. 

Richard Steele (1672-1'729).—He 
was born in Dublin. He was sent to 
school at the Charterhouse in Lon- 
don; thence to Merton College, Ox- 
ford. Soon after leaving the uni- 
versity, he entered the army as a 
private in the Horse Guards. At 
that time the army had a bad ef- 
fect upon morals, and Steele unhap- 
pily yielded to dissipation. He became intemperate, thus 
laying the foundation for much misery and remorse during 
life. After the accession of George I, he was made sur- 
veyor of the royal stables and soon afterwards knighted. 
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He became member of Parliament for a borough in York- 
shire. But misfortune pursued him in the shape of unwise 
speculation. He lost all. His death occurred in Wales, 
where in the closing years of his life he lived upon the char- 
ity of his friends. 

The literary work of Steele lies in the department of the 
essay. Under different circumstances he might have proved 
a successful journalist. He started the Tadler, the Spectator, 
and the Guardian, being helped by Addison. But while his 
essays were brilliant, his management in every case led to 
failure. 

The style of Steele is remarkable for its flowing ease and 
naturalness, but he is often negligent and careless and fre- 
quently ungrammatical. It is his misfortune that, being 
a colaborer with Addison in the samé walks of literature, 

\ he is constantly: compared with him and of course must 
‘suffer by the comparison. Occasionally he seems to have 
| imbibed a portion of Addisonian grace. Steele was a moral- 
| ist of the most agreeable type; he seems to combine a gen- 
uine moral fervor with a very fair share of carnal weakness. 
In his day good behavior and good manners bore no marked 
social premium; and Steele and’ Addison labored to show 
that both were not merely a matter of personal dignity, 
\ but that both were necessary to make social life possible. 
\Under the pen name of Isaac Bickerstaff, he became a sort 
of moral mentor for London, criticising the coffeehouse 
Sad mall, the plays and books and games., In fact he as- 
sumes the role of arbiter of good taste for every phase of 
London life. 

Jonathan Swift (1667-1745 ).—He was born in Dublin and 
was educated at Dublin University. At the age of twenty- 
one he obtained the patronage of Sir William Temple, un- 
der whose roof at Moor Park in Surrey he resided as a 
secretary and companion until the death of his patron in 
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1698. Here he became a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. He was invited by the Earl of Berkeley to Ireland, and 
after some disappointment he obtained the living of Laracor. 
In 1713 he was rewarded with the 
deanery of St. Patrick’s in Dub- 
lin, but the return of the -Whig 
party destroyed all his hopes of 
further preferment. For years 
afterwards he was employed in 
political and occasional writings. 
In 1736 Swift was seized with a 
fit of giddiness while writing a 
satire, and from it he never fully 
recovered. The remaining years 
of his life were shrouded in 
gloom and melancholy. 

The works of Swift include the Battle of the Books; Tale 
of a Tub; Drapier’s Letters; Gulliver's Travels; Polite Con- 
versation; Conduct of the Allies; Public Spirit of the Whigs; 
History of the Four Last Years of Queen Anne. 

Criticism by Blair.—‘ The prose works of Swift are among 
the best specimens we possess of a thorough English style. 
He knew beyond almost any man the purity, extent, and 
precision of the English language and therefore to such as 
wish to attain a pure and correct style he is one of the most 
useful models. But we should not look for much ornament 
and grace in his language. His haughty and morose genius — 
made him despise any embellishment of this kind, as beneath 
his dignity. He delivers his sentiments in a plain, down- 
right, positive manner, like one who is sure he is in the right 
and is very indifferent whether you are pleased or not. His 
sentences are often negligently arranged, distinctly enough 
as to sense but without regard to smoothness of sound— 
often without much regard to compactness or elegance.”’ 
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Criticism by Edmund Gosse.—*‘ The course of Swift is like 
that of a fiery comet dashing through the constellation of 
the wits of Queen Anne. The friend and companion of 
them for a season, he pursues his flaming course with little 
real relation to anyone. His career was a failure. A great 
Churchman—he has left not a trace on our ecclesiastical 
system; an ardent politician—he was never more than a 
fly on the wheel. Hs is immortal alone on the side on which 
he believed his genius ephemeral; for he survives solely 
but splendidly as a man of letters. He produced two of 
the most extraordinary masterpieces of humor and satire 
which were ever written—the Tale of a Tub—the Battle 
of the Books. In these works every characteristic of Swift’s 
style is revealed—the mordant wit, the vehement, graceful 
ease, the stringent simplicity. The power and vitality of 
such a nature could not be concealed; they drew every 
sincere intellect towards him. Hence, we are not surprised 
at Addison for hailing Swift as the most agreeable com- 
panion, the truest friend, and the greatest genius of the age.” 

Daniel Defoe (1659-1731).— 
He was born in London; was 
educated for the Nonconformist 
ministry, but. embraced a mer- 
cantile career. He sought to 
make a living as a hosier, tile- 
maker, woolen merchant, and 
political pamphleteer. He wrote 
satire and went to jail for it. In 
1700 he began his career as a 
writer and for thirty years his 
pen was never idle. 

The works of Defoe are volu- 
minous. They embrace the Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters; Robinson Crusoe; The Dumb Philosopher; Memoirs 
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of a Cavalier; Captain Singleton; Duncan Campbell; Colonel 
Jack; Journal of the Plague; A Tour through Great Britain; 
Mors Stript of Armor. 

Defoe was a very remarkable man. His power, as a 
writer, of seizing and retaining a strong hold upon the 
popular mind has seldom been equaled. He had the knack 
of giving to fiction all the appearance of reality. By mi- 
nuteness of description, which his skill prevents from being 
tedious, he increases the probability of his story, and gives 
to the reader a continually increasing interest init. Hence, 
no author has impressed so many persons with the belief 
that they have been reading a true rather than a fictitious 
narrative. Of all his works Robinson Crusoe is the most 
popular, delightful, and extraordinary. As Dr. Johnson 
remarks, no one ever laid down Robinson Crusoe without 
wishing that the book were longer. 

Criticism by Baines.—* Defoe has much in common with 
Swift; both were satirists of the first order and each in 
his way played a very active part in public affairs. Both 
were masters of fiction, and they employed the same method 
of building up their myths out of realistic detail. But Swift 
was before all things an aristocrat; he addressed his writings 
to the great men of his time, and even to them he spoke as 
from a superior height. His style was as scrupulously pure 
as his metaphors were coarse—loose writing and claptrap 
were equally abhorrent to him. Defoe on the other hand 
was a born demagogue; he understood the weaknesses of 
uneducated humanity and played upon them. Let us 
not forget, however, that the father of the modern novel 
has given us one masterpiece—Robinson Crusoe.” 

Samuel Pepys (1633-1703), an admiralty official under 
Charles II, and later a member of Parliament, has given 
us the most famous diary in English literature. He was 
a man of culture and acknowledged taste, an ornament 
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of the Court, and in good standing with society. He kept 
a diary in cipher, covering many years of his life. It was 
translated after his death. The diary is not only a self- 
revelation, but a mirror for the society and passing events 
of the time. The author is in touch with life at a thousand 
points, and scrupulously relates all his experience. He 
tells what he thinks about the literary masterpieces of 
the Augustan age, and talks as freely about his own wife 
as he does about Pope or Shakespeare. The publication 
of diaries and love letters will always attract a certain 
public and they pander as a rule to a morbid and corrupt 
taste.. There are some exceptions, however—among them 
the literary treasure known as Pepys’ Diary. 

George Berkeley (1684-1753).—He was the celebrated 
Bishop of Cloyne in Ireland; son of William Berkeley of 
the county Kilkenny; educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he passed thirteen years and wrote much of his phil- 
osophical work., On visiting London he made the acquaint- 
ance of Steele and Swift. He spent four years on the Con- 
tinent and on his return accompanied the Duke of Grafton 
to Ireland. From him he received the deanery of Derry. 
He had long had a very benevolent object in view—that of 
promoting education in the island of Bermuda. He under- 
took to establish a college there, having secured a promise of 
20,000 pounds from the British prime minister—Sir Robert 
Walpole. He sailed for Newport, Rhode Island, and spent 
two years there collecting funds. But the British govern- 
ment disappointed him. The college project had to be 
abandoned. He returned to Cloyne, devoting his remain- 
ing years to philosophical studies. He died at Oxford in 
1753: 

Berkeley was in every way a most admirable character. 
He was the object of enthusiastic love and admiration 
among all classes, for it was impossible to be many hours 
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in his company without acknowledging his fascination 
and superiority. His companions, in the language of Pope, 
were tempted to assign to him every virtue under heaven. 

The writings of Berkeley comprise Alciphron: Philosoph- 
ical Dialogues; Essay on Great Britain; Thoughts on Tar- 
Water; New Theory of Vision; Treatise Concerning the Princi- 
ples of Human Knowledge. 

The philosophical doctrine of idealism lies at the foun- 
dation of his system—a doctrine borrowed from that beau- 
tiful Greek dreamer, Plato. He also owes to Plato the 
literary form known as the dialogue-essay. It is highly 
suitable for philosophical purposes, as it brings the dis- 
putants together, and every side gets a full hearing. Phi- 
losophy may be the queen of sciences, but many of her 
votaries, like the mystical Berkeley, seem to follow a siren 
voice and to wander away from the beaten path of reality 
and common sense. 


Minor AUTHORS 


As time moves on, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
dispose of the minor authors who certainly share in the 
rising glories of literature, but whose multiplying number 
makes anything like adequate recognition impossible in 
a textbook of this kind. To pass them over, however, 
without at least mentioning their names, would be manifest 
injustice. And so we meet with John Arbuthnot, whose 
poems for keen wit, cutting sarcasm, and genuine humor 
approach the excellence of Pope; the Countess of Win- 
chelsea (Anne Finch), whose lyric sweetness exhales from 
such poems as The Atheist and the Acorn or Life’s Progress; 
William Penn, the saintly Quaker who gave his name to 
Pennsylvania, and to literature in the devotional work—WNo 
Cross, No Crown; Robert South, whose good practical sense 
and deep insight into human character are admirably re- 
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vealed in several volumes of sermons; Sir William Temple 
(1628-1698), an eminent statesman as well as writer, whose 
Ancient and Modern Learning and Gardens of Epicurus 
should have met a kinder fate; Henry Vaughan, the “ Silu- 
rist,”’ who distinguished femicelk in prose and verse; John 
Tillotson (1630-1694), the eminent Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose smoothness and verbal purity are among the 
best traits of the classical age; Richard Baxter, whose deep 
piety found expression in those standard religious works— 
Everlasting Rest and the Call to the Unconverted. And then 
we have Boyle and Barclay, Waller, the Killigrews, Leighton, 
Isaak Walton, whose Complete Angler is the fisherman’s 
classic, Sir Thomas Browne and Butler, Marvell and Fell- 
tham, Barrow and Hales, Hempden and Parnell, Prior and 
Sewell, Yalden, Grove, and Middleton. The great suns 
in the literary firmament are danced round by these lesser 
lights, for they are the reflected glory of a Pope or Dry- 
den, a Milton or Shakespeare. And finally there is the 
nameless legion buried forever beneath the waves of time, 
who did not receive the grace of immortality, because they 
bore in their mortal lives the body of literary death. Our 
sympathy is extended to them just as it is extended to 
the nameless soldiers lying dead on forgotten battlefields. 
Their names and works have all perished, but we remember 
affectionately their earnest though unsuccessful effort in 
the sacred cause of letters. 
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Class Reading 


Popr.- -The Rape of the Lock, a delightful satire on high society; 
Essay on Man, Book I, a philosophical poem vindicating the ways 
of God to man; selections from his “ Iliad ” and ““ Odyssey ” found in 
Craik’s English Prose Selections and in Ward’s English Poets. 

ADDISON.—Selections to be found in the Eclectic English Classics, 
published by the American Book Company; “ A Country Sunday ” 
in the Sir Richard de Coverley Paper makes delightful class reading. 

Swirt.—The best selections are the Philosophy of Clotters, A Digres- 
sion Concerning Critics, and the Emperor of Lilliput. All these are 
found in Craik’s Prose Selections. 


CHAPTER X - 
THE AGE OF JOHNSON 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The Age of Johnson (1740-1800) covered another tur- 
bulent period of English history and wrought many changes 
in the production of literature. The three Georges repre- 
senting the House of Hanover had 
reigned and left a divided empire, 
for America had been severed for- 
ever from the parent root by the 
War of the Revolution. Long wars 
had demoralized the nation. The 
prevailing note of English life during 
this period was materialism. The 
triumph of agriculture and of manu- 
facturing industries did not bring 
higher ideals and a finer national life. 
On the contrary, the moral coin was 
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everywhere debased. Society, art, Prime Minister of England 


religion, education, amusements 1715-1747 and 1721-1742 


were all of the earth, earthy; skepticism, reflected in Pope’s 
Essay on Man and defended by Shaftesbury, was now 
openly championed by Hume and Gibbon and swiftly un- 
dermined religion. Much of the literature of the time is 
deistic. As in the period of the Restoration, with Dryden, 
so now the corrupt infidel literature of France circulated 
widely in England, and encouraged English Deists to make 
open war on Christianity. The long and bitter strife be- 
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tween Christian sects and parties also brought odium and 
contempt upon all who bore the Christian name. Infidel 
wolves, as a consequence, made sad havoc in the divided 
household of Faith. Art and literature were neglected; the 
government no longer encouraged writers of high quality 
by gifts of public office. The literary artists of England 
starved in Grub Street. Johnson almost died of starvation 
before the pension office reached out a helping hand. 
Satire reached the climax of virulence in the letters of 
Junius. A blundering king alienated a continent from 
England’s dominions; while a besotted populace trampled 
every noble ideal of life in the dust. 

But a reaction came, started by the vitriolic pen of 
Junius. Newspapers sprang into existence and lashed the 
follies and mistakes of the age. Novels, intensely realistic, 
mirrored the foul image of the beast. Burke thundered 
in Parliament, and forensic literature increased by leaps 
and bounds. The drama in the hands 
of Sheridan held the searchlight up, 
while thousands gazed into Eng- 
land’s house of mirth, and went away 
ashamed. John Wesley breathed a 
new soul into the corpse of church 
_ establishment, and his warm religious 
enthusiasm revived the dying flame of 
Christianity among the masses. The 
literary product of his mission was the 
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England, 1766-1768 ~— hymnologies, and the popularized ser- 


mon, not displaying any high degree of art, but effectively 
reaching the uneducated mind. As the reaction gathered 
force, authors shed immortal luster on the age. Johnson 
wrote the first complete dictionary of the English language; 
Gibbon wrote the first great history in the English lan- 
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guage, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and 
Goldsmith completed England’s greatest pastoral poem, 
The Deserted Village. 


Historical References 


Bricume).)).. + History of England. 
GARDINER . . . . Students’ History of England. 
THACKERAY ~. . 4. The Four Georges. 
Manon... .. . History of England. 
Macautay . .~. Life of Goldsmith. 

LRekveen ees... . History of England. 
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Samuel Johnson (1709—1784).—He was born at Lichfield 
in Staffordshire. His father, Michael. Johnson, a native of 
Derbyshire, was an old bookseller and apparently a per- 
son of some mark and importance in his neighborhood. 
Mrs. Johnson came of a yeoman’s family living in War- 
wickshire and seems to have been a woman of some capacity. 
From his father Johnson inherited a strong tendency to 
depression and despair and perhaps a slight taint of super- 
stition. He attended the grammar school at Lichfield and 
a school at Stourbridge, afterwards spending some years at 
home in desultory study. He tore the heart out of books, as 
Boswell puts it, by his keen insight and amazing memory, 
so.that when he went up to Pembroke College, Oxford, he 
was already a prodigy of learning. After two years he left 
Oxford without taking his degree, forced to do so by poverty 
and the death of his father. He tried the life of a school- 
master, but an uncontrollable temper caused the trial to 
result in failure. Soon after, he married a widow who had 
a small fortune, but it soon disappeared. Johnson now re- 
solved to try his luck in London. He came alone with the 
proverbialshillingin his pocket. For years he fought against 
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poverty and wrote under the most trying circumstances. 
At length he was relieved from his oppressive and inces- 
sant penury by the bestowal upon him by the crown of the 
well-deserved pension of £300 per year. The last twenty 
years of his life were spent in comparative affluence. Dur- 
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ing the long lean years of penury he had been slowly finish- 
ing his dictionary, and a number of papers and essays, and 
thus had slowly grown to be the literary monarch of his 
age. He had grown to be a kind of public oracle whom all 
thought they had a right to visit and consult. When his 
wife died in 1752, his grief was profound, for underneath a 
rugged exterior he had a nature of infinite tenderness. His 
house in London, after he got the pension, was a sort of 
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refuge for the poor of the district. From Boswell we learn 
of his insatiable tea-drinking and love of late hours, his 
slovenliness in dress and strange gesticulations, his phys- 
ical strength and courage, his hatred of Scotchmen and 
love of London streets, his reverence for the Church and 
sincere religion, his rigid truthfulness, delight in conver- 
sation, marvelous powers of retort, and frequent browbeat- 
ing of his antagonists. Johnson was fortunate in having a 
Boswell to furnish his literary portrait to posterity. 

The writings of Johnson include a Latin translation of 
Pope’s Messiah; an abridged translation of Lobo’s Voyage 
to Abyssina; London: A Poem; Vanity of Human Wishes; 
the Rambler; Rasselas; the Idler; Dictionary of the English 
Language; Journey to the Hebrides; Lives of the Poets. Be- 
sides all these volumes, some twelve in number, there was 
much uncollected hack work for the London press. 

“The estimate of Johnson,’ says Professor Hale, “‘is 
by no means so high now as in his own day. As a writer, 
it must be said of him that he was rather of an age than for 
all time; and his great interest for us is that he so exactly 
represents the current ideas of his age, such as they were. 
He never fully expressed himself in literature. And ex- 
cellent as are several of his works, we should never have 
known his real greatness but for Boswell.” So much for 
Professor Hale, who grasps a part of the truth admirably, 
but who, like many critics, lacks totality of vision. 

The striking characteristics of Dr. Johnson were uncom- 
mon vigor and logical precision of intellect: his reasoning was 
sound, dexterous, and acute; his thoughts, striking and orig- | 
inal; his imagination, vivid. In conversation his style was 
keen and pointed, and he displayed such a comprehensive 
view of his subject, such accuracy of perception and facility 
of illustration, as to throw light upon every question, how- 
ever intricate, and to prove the best of all practical guides 
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in the customary occurrences of life. As a prose writer, 
Johnson exhibits a marked contrast to his predecessors; 
his style discarded their ideal of simplicity and reverted to 

: the long periods and 
the impressive diction 
of the seventeenth cen- 
tury writers. A pecu- 
liarity of his own is his 
fondness for big words. 
He made little fishes 
talk like big whales. 
The pompous diction 
of Herbert Spencer in 
our own day reminds 
us forcibly of the style 
of Johnson. Elaborate 
antithesis was another 
hobby: Johnson had a 
trick of thus balancing 
his sentences—a _ trick 
which Macaulay in later days carried to the extreme of 
artificiality and vicious grandiloquence. 

Criticism by Leslie Stephen.—‘ Johnson worked under the 
pressure of circumstances; hence few men of letters have 
left behind them such scanty and inadequate remains. Only 
_a small portion of his latter life was devoted to literary em- 
ployment; and his earlier years were spent for the most 
part on productions which can hardly be called literary, 
for example, the Dictionary. He may be considered as a 
poet, essayist, pamphleteer, critic, and biographer. His 
poems deserve some respect, but they cannot be classed as 
high grade productions. Irene is an ambitious work, but 
exceedingly tiresome. The political pamphlets have only 
an historical interest, and at best are bright only in particu- 
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lar passages. Rasselas is only a little better than Irene, 
with long winding monotonous sentences and a length be- 
yond any reader’s endurance. But the child of his old 
age—The Lives of the Poets—a book in which criticism and 
biography are combined, is an admirable performance. It 
is a work that best reflects his mind and scholarship. His 
style, with all its faults of big words and awkward inversions 
and balanced clauses, is nevertheless a style which has the 
merits of masculine directness. The inversions are not such 
as to mar the construction or transparency. As Boswell 
remarks, he never uses a parenthesis. Johnson’s style is 
characteristic not only of himself but of his age. The pre- 
ceding generation had shown the final triumph of common 
sense over the pedantry of a decaying scholasticism. The 
school of Pope with its formalism and petty classic canons 
was too narrow for the broadening spirit of succeeding 
generations. Hence the new prose writers with Johnson 
adopt a more complex structure of sentence, fitted for the 
expression of a wider range of thought and emotion.” 
Criticism by Carlyle-—— The first writers, being monks, 
were sworn to a vow of poverty. Modern authors have no 
need to swear to it: look at Johnson—impransus Johnson 
as he used to sign himself—dinnerless, yet the ruler of the 
British nation! We find no mention of illuminations in the 
city of London when this same ruler arrived—no uncommon 
salvoes or flourish of drums and trumpets, for he enters 
quietly with only a few half-pence in his pocket. Years of 
suffering and trial with the great moral lesson born of them, 
the Queen of virtues—Patience, to which in Johnson’s case 
we must add—dogged resolution. ‘This is his moral endow- 
ment given gratis to every penniless author toiling in faith 
along the thorn-set literary pilgrimage. For thirty years 
against the direst poverty he battled alone. To Johnson life 
was a prison to be endured with heroic faith; he realized 
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the highest task of manhood—to live like a man. He taught 
us how manfully a great-hearted man should suffer;. he 
taught us Reverence and Love and devout Humility. And 
so he prospered—this eighteenth century King of English 
Petters)’ 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774).—He was born at Pallas 
in the county of Longford, Ireland. His father was a 
clergyman and held the living of 
Kilkenny West, in the county of | 
Westmeath. After studying the 
classics at two or three private 
schools, he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; here he was idle, 
extravagant, and often insubor- 
dinate, though we ought in 
justice to say that a most inju- 
dicious and passionate tutor, 
Mr. Wilder, should be held partly 
responsible for the unsatisfactory 
nature of Goldsmith’s college ca- 
reer. He was sent to Edinburgh to study medicine, but 
left abruptly at the end of eighteen months on account 
of debt. He sailed for Leyden where he studied for about 
a year, then made a tour of Europe on foot. He had no 
money, but managed to pass through Flanders, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, living solely upon his wits. 
On his return to London he resolved to depend upon his 
pen—a resolution which lasted until his death. 

The writings of Goldsmith include The Traveller; Essays 
on Polite Learning; The Bee; The Vicar of Wakefield; The 
Hermit; The Good-Natured Man; The Deserted Village; She 
Stoops to Conquer; short histories of England, Greece, and 
Rome. He received large sums of money for his work, but 
died almost in poverty. 
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Criticism by Walter Scott.—‘‘The wreath of Goldsmith is 
unsullied; he wrote to exalt virtue and expose vice, and he 
accomplished his task in a manner which raises him to the 
highest rank among English authors. We close his.volume 
with a sigh that such an author should have written so 
little from the stores of his own genius and that he should 
have been so prematurely removed from the sphere of 
literature which he so highly adorned.” 

Goldsmith was, in the truest sense of the word, a popular 
writer. For accurate research or grave disquisition, he was 
not well qualified either by nature or by education. He 
knew nothing accurately; his reading had been desultory, 
nor had he meditated deeply on what he had read. He had 
seen much of the world, but had noticed and retained little 
more of what he had seen than some grotesque incidents 
and characters. There have been many greater writers, 
but perhaps no writer 
was ever more uni- 
formly agreeable. 
His style is always 
pure and easy and, © 
on proper occasions, | 
pointed and _ ener- 
getic. His narratives” 
are always amusing, 
his descriptions al- 9 
ways_ picturesque, war aes ee 
his humor rich and GOLDSMITH’S TOMB 
joyous and yet not AT TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON 
without a tinge of amiable sadness. About everything he 
wrote there is a certain natural yet indefinable grace. 

Among other things, Goldsmith paints the joys, the in- 
nocence, the happiness of rural life, the wretchedness of the 
deserted village, the miseries of the expelled villagers,—all 
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with perfect propriety. He is true to himself and to the 
poetic conception, from first to last. He prefers agriculture 
and its innocence to commerce and its luxuries. The glories 
of art fade in his eyes before nature and virtue. In the mad 
pursuit of money he insists, in verses that will live forever, 
that piety and poetry may be alike forgotten and extin- 
guished. He argues in poetry that wealth must not be con- 
founded with the happiness of a nation. 

Criticism by Washington Irving — The charm of the 
Vicar of Wakefield has survived the fitful changes of three 
generations, and, like his immortal dramas, bids fair to out- 
last all the attacks of time. It is needless to enlarge upon 
the qualities of a work which has been translated into every 
modern language until now it is known by the whole reading 
world. The secret of its universal and enduring popularity 
is undoubtedly its truth to nature, but to nature of the most 
amiable kind—to nature such as Goldsmith saw it. The 
author took his scenes and characters in this, as in his other 
writings, from originals in his own motley experience; he 
has given them as seen through the medium of his own in- 
dulgent eye, and has set them forth with the colorings of 
his own good head and heart. Yet how strange it seems 
that these most delightful pictures of home and homefelt 
happiness should be drawn by a homeless man! To con- 
clude, there are few writers for whom the reader feels such 
personal kindness as for Oliver Goldsmith, for few writers 
have so eminently possessed the magic gift of indentifying 
themselves with their writings. We read his character in 
every page—the artless benevolence that beams through 
his works—the whimsical yet amiable views of human life 
and human nature—the unforced humor blending so happily 
with good feeling and good sense—his mellow, flowing, and 
softly-tinted style—all seem to reveal his high moral and 
intellectual qualities, and make us love the man while we 
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admire the author. For he sweetens our temper, harmonizes 
our thought, puts usinto good humor with ourselves and with 
the world, and in so doing makes us happier and better men.” 

Edward Gibbon (1737-1794).—He was born at Putney 
in the county of Surrey—the first child of the marriage of 
Edward Gibbon and Judith Porter. His earliest instruc- 
tion was in the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic. In 
his autobiography he says: “At the age of seven I was 
delivered into the hands of Mr. John Kirkly, who exervtised 
the office of domestic tutor. Afterwards I was sent to 
school at Kingston-on-Thames.”’ Gibbon speaks grate- 
fully of this tutor, who taught him the rudiments of the 
English and Latin grammar. At the age of twelve he at- 
tended Westminster School in London. In 1752 he was 
matriculated as a gentleman commoner in Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. According to his own testimony, he arrived 
at the university with a stock of information which might 
have puzzled a Doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which 
a school-boy might be ashamed. He was not well grounded 
in any of the elementary branches and as a consequence did 
not get on well at the university. In fact he considers the 
time spent there as the most idle and unprofitable of his life. 

Soon after, by the perusal of the works of Bossuet, he 
was led to embrace the Catholic faith. In a splendid 
epistle to his father he gives the detail of the conversion, 
announcing it with all the glow and fervor of the early 
martyrs. His father read the epistle very carefully, and 
with the phlegm of a Stoic. He decided with almost dia- 
bolical subtlety to uproot the newly-planted faith by send- 
ing the young man away to Switzerland and giving him in 
charge of a Calvinistic minister, who succeeded in uprooting 
not only his new faith but every blade and shred of Chris- 
tianity. After five years he returned to England; he sat in 
Parliament for eight years, and was also made member of 
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the Board of Trade. In 1768 the idea occurred to him to 
write the history of the Roman Empire. The work occupied 
twenty years—practically the remainder of his life. 

Besides The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Gibbon 
wrote an Essay on the Study of Literature; also biographical 
Memoirs, which throw much light on his life. 

Criticism by Baines.—’ Gibbon was the youngest and 
by far the greatest of the historica! triumvirate of his period 
—Robertson and Hume. Not only was his mental equip- 
ment such as might best serve a historian’s purpose, but 

‘his life afforded him every sort of opportunity for producing 

a great historical work, and it was to this purpose that 
he dedicated himself with a rare concentration of mind. 
Much of his early manhood had been spent abroad, and 
in consequence he was more closely in touch even than 
Hume with the Continental school of thought. In an oft- 
quoted passage he tells how the idea of writing on the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire came to him as he sat 
musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while barefoot 
friars were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter. No 
man could have dealt more competently with the materials 
at his command. And if we eliminate his sneers at Chris- 
tianity—a French rather than an English product—we 
find very little to complain about. All critics admire the 
synthetic power of his mind which could co-ordinate the 
vast array of facts and give coherence and unity to what 
is really the detailed narrative of Western civilization for 
fourteen centuries.” 

Gibbon is a fine illustration of what may be termed the 
religious bias—that bias which has disfigured history, and 
compelled one of the best critics to say that history as 
written for the past three hundred years is nothing more 
than a conspiracy against the truth. 

For the unbiased critic, the scientific man who holds 
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truth—absolute truth—as dear as his own soul, no pages-of 
history or of literature are more saddening or disappointing 
than the pages devoted by Gibbon to his attack upon Chris- 
tianity. One might find some excuse for him if he were some 
blind bigot with an elementary training in everything but 
lying—some fanatical expositor of a sect born yesterday. 
But we all feel that Gibbon with his calm, cool judgment 
and marvelous erudition knew better—knew that he was lying 
when he did lie about the record of the early Christians. 

Occasionally the critic, like the philosopher, must makea | 
distinction. So we here classify Gibbon with those writers 
who lie maliciously—just as we shall have reason to classify 
Macaulay in his venomous attack upon Robert Mont- 
gomery;—whereas there are those, as every one is aware, 
who, out of mental or moral blindness, but without malice, 
utter large amounts of falsehood. They sin in darkness, 
whereas Gibbon sinned against the light. 

So much for the author who was in all other respects 
our greatest historian. Otherwise we can point with pride 
to his monumental work and challenge the world to pro- 
duce its superior either in matter or in style. 

Edward Young (1681—1765).—He was born at Upham in | 
Hampshire; educated at Oxford, where he took the Bach- 
elor’s degree in civil law. He was distinguished for his 
learning above his fellow-students and contemporaries. 
Young received Holy Orders and was appointed chaplain 
to George the Second. He married the daughter of the, 
Earl of Litchfield. He traveled much, but the later years 
of his life were spent-in retirement and meditation. 

Young is known in literature for an Epistle to Lord 
Landsdowne; The Revenge, a tragedy; two other plays, 
Busiris and The Brothers; The Love of Fame (a collection of 
seven epistles), and Night Thoughts. 

According to Johnson, Young exhibited “a very wide 
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display of original poetry variegated with deep reflections 
and striking allusions; a wilderness of thought in which the 
fertility of fancy scatters flowers of every hué and of every 
odor.” As a poet, Young takes a high place. If his taste 
be not the purest, or his judgment not always the best, he 
has an exuberance, a vigor, and an originality of genius 
which amply atone for all his defects. He shared the talent 
of Pope for coining proverbial sentences. His labored and 
sententious style made a singular success when employed 
in the service of religious sentimentalism. In virtue of its 
religious vein, Night Thoughts, his chief poem, obtained a 
place in all the libraries of the religious public. Young’s 
gloom was no doubt partly that of a disappointed preferment- 
hunter, but probably was genuine enough in its way and as 
sincere as that of most writers who bring their churchyard 
contemplations to market. Whatever may be its intrinsic 
merits, his poetry had very remarkable influence on the 
continent where it was quite ese and quite generally 
received. 

David Hume (1711-1776).—He was a native of Edin- 
burgh. His parents intended him for the law, but he had 
no taste for it. He spent many years in France, made the 
_ acquaintance of the leading French infidels, and developed 
while there a strong tendency toward skepticism. Not 
that his skepticism originated there, for while a student 
at the University of Edinburgh he was tainted with the 
virus of unbelief, according to the testimony of his Presby- 
terian minister. In 1752 he was made librarian to the 
faculty of advocates at Edinburgh—a position he held until 
his death. 

The published works of Hume are a Treatise on Human 
Nature; An Enquiry Concerning the Human Understanding; 
Political Discourses; Natural History of Religion; Principles 
of Morals; Autobiography; History of England. 
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Hume is one of our very great prose writers—an author 
who took the utmost pains with his composition. As an 
artist, he forcibly reminds the reader of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. All our great prose artists have studied Hume 
for his style and imitated him in some measure. In elegance 
of style and diction no one of his contemporaries approaches 
him: Gibbon is more pompous; Robertson more direct, but 
both historians lack his highly classic finish. And although 
his history contains many flaws and inaccuracies, still it is 
more widely read than any other—all because of the beauti- 
ful style. Concerning Hume as a philosopher, moralist, 
and political economist, we find a variety of opinion. The 
ordinary reader, unskilled in logic and in subtle analysis, is 
unable to refute Hume. Therefore he is a dangerous author 
in the hands of uneducated persons. The same observation 
applies to Gibbon, who, with Hume’s subtlety, unites an 
alluring humor and irony, thus more easily poisoning the 
mind. A modern critic, Edmund Gosse, sums up the case 
when he writes that Hume is no longer read for his ecomonic 
views or his philosophical views, but “because of his lucid 
and beautiful English, for the skill with which he marshals 
long trains of events before the mental eye, for his theatrical 
power in describing a crisis. He was the first of our his- 
torians to make history attractive.” 

Edmund Burke (1730-1797) was a native of Dublin; 
educated at Trinity College in that city and at St. Omers; 
in both schools having a reputation for the zealous pursuit 
of knowledge. In 1750 he entered as a law student the 
Middle Temple, London, but his mind was bent upon 
politics and literature. In 1765 he was elected to Parlia- 
ment from the borough of Wendover. His parliamentary ~ 
life henceforth is a history of eventful times—the contest 
between England and the American colonies—the libel law 
—Catholic emancipation—slave trade—economic reform— 
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trial of Warren Hastings—French Revolution; all of these 
events evoking his wonderful talent with the tongue 
and pen. 

The writings of Burke include A Vindication of Natural 
Society; Inquiry into the Sublime 
and Beautiful; Reflections on the 
French Revolution; Letters on a 
Regicide Peace; Annual Regis- 
ter; Speech on Conciliation with 
America, and other addresses. 

Criticism by Frederick Schlegel.— 
“Edmund Burke was one of the 
most renowned men of his gener- 
ation; not only celebrated for the 
very highest oratorical gifts and 
graces, but also as a new light of 
political wisdom and moral expe- 

Mdie rience. He corrected his age when 

EpmunD BURKE it was at the height of its revo- 
lutionary frenzy, and without maintaining any distinct 
system of philosophy, seems to have seen further into 
the true nature of society and to have more clearly com- 
prehended the effect of religion in connecting individual 
security with national welfare, than any philosopher or 
any system of philosophy of any succeeding age. Burke ° 
repudiated the sanguinary theories of the French Revolu- 
tionists because he saw that the present was rooted in the 
past, and that any violent breach between the two was a 
worse evil than even stern oppression. He saw that any 
social system in order to succeed must be based as much > 
on the duties as on the rights of man. As regards his style, 
it reflects the greatness of the man. It is the style of a 
rhetorician, but the carefully constructed periods and the 
exalted sentiments which might have been intolerable in 
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a man less sincere, have a legitimate splendor in Burke. He 
has the imagination of a poet, and no orator has given forth 
sO many magnificent utterances, which thril! the listener 
like great music. In his composition he retains the qualities 
which had adorned his age—its capacity in the manipula- 
tion of abstract ideas, its desire for the attainment of in- 
tellectual truth, its elegant and persuasive sobriety and 
its limited but exquisitely balanced sense of literary form.” 

Edmund Burke shares with Daniel Webster the honors 
of first place among English orators, with the advantage 
slightly in favor, perhaps, of the British Demosthenes. It 
is conceded, however, that Webster was his superior in 
voice and in presence; but he did not possess Burke’s power 
of imagination or depth of reasoning. The speeches in favor 
of the American colonies have endeared Burke forever to 
the hearts of the American people. 

Letters of Junius.—The first of these Letters was dated 
January 21, 1769, and the last, January 21, 1772. Their 
appearance in the Public Advertiser—the most widely read ' 
paper of the time—attracted universal attention. In fact 
they produced a sensation. With moral courage, dignity, 
and fearlessness they exposed the corruptions and blunders 
of the government. The authorship is unknown, although 
the Letters have long been regarded as a classic. 

Qualities of style that strike the reader at once are studied 
energy and great compression of language, classic correct- 
ness, figurative beauty; all united to unrivaled power of 
satire and invective. The talent for sarcasm is of the finest 
kind; it is necessary to follow the words very closely in 
order to perceive all the irony they contain. The wound 
made is such as cannot be closed. We have no satire to 
compare with it in English literature. All the bitterness of 
Pope and Dryden and Swift, rolled together, would not 
make a dozen pages of Junius. 

ENG. LIT.—II 
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William Cowper (1731-1800).—He was a native of Berk- 
hampstead in Bedfordshire; his father being rector of the 
place. . At the age of ten he was sent to Westminster School; 
and later to the Middle Temple, where for eleven years he 
gave more attention to literature than to law. In middle 
life he was attacked with paroxysms of extreme religious 
despondency. 

His published works are The Task; Hope; Progress of 
Error; Charity; The Castaway. 

Criticism by Cambell —* Cowper is.the David of English 
poetry. He sings of moral and religious truth. He leaves 
the impression of deepest sincerity, a marvelous degree of 
purity and simplicity. The delightful freedom of his man- 
ner so free from the old classical constraint has met with 
general approval. Unfortunately Cowper is not read much 
in our day so full of hoarse commercial alarums and worldly 
romanticism.” / 

Thomas Gray (1716-1771).—This eminent poet was a 
native of London. He studied 
at Eton and Cambridge. After- 
wards he accompanied Horace 
Walpole on a visit to France 
and Italy. On his return he re- 
visited Cambridge and decided 
upon staying there for the rest of 
his life. In 1768 he was appointed 
professor of history. 

The poems of Gray embrace an 
Ode to Spring; Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College; Hymn 
to Adversity; The Progress of Poesy; The Bard; Elegy Written 
in a Country Churchyard. 

The life of Gray is singularly devoid of interest or variety: 
it was the life of a shy, sensitive student and recluse. His 
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poems are remarkable for perfect finish of language, singular 
felicity of expression, richness and harmony of numbers, 
beauty and sublimity of thought. He is one of our leading 
lyric poets, on a plane with Poe and Tennyson and Shelley. 
Like them, he has left one great masterpiece immortalizing 
his name—the Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 

William Collins (1721—1759).—He was born at Chichester 
and studied at Oxford: In 1774 he repaired to London as a 
literary adventurer and won recognition from Johnson. He 
designed many works, but his great fault was lack of will 
power. He had ample support from private sources, but a 
cloud hung over his life—he sank gradually into a sort of 
melancholy and died in a state of helpless insanity. 

The literary work of Collins lies in the department of the 
lyric. His best lyrics are his odes to Fear; Evening; The 
Passions; Mercy; ode beginning “ How Sleep the Brave,” 
and his Threnody on Thomson. 

Collins shares with Gray the lyric honors of his age. Ac- 
cording to Hazlitt, he is, among our minor poets, one who 
has shown most of the high qualities of poetry and excites 
the most intense interest in the bosom of the reader. He 
takes us into the haunted ground of the imagination, and 
we are introduced to the light of his imagery and the warmth 
of his feeling. His genius, like that of Shelley, loves to 
breathe in a supernatural element. In pathos and depth of 
feeling he resembles Ossian. 

Thomas Warton (1728-1790).—He was born at Basing-_ 
stoke, educated at Cambridge; became professor of poetry 
at Pembroke College. He wrote the History of English 
Poetry which secured for him a place in English literature. 
The work represents the accumulated reading of a lifetime; 
the survey he has given of his subject is eminently compre- 
hensive and illuminating. As ‘a repository of literary in- 
formation, we have nothing which approaches it down to 
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the present generation. He is also the author of a number 
of odes whose memory is perpetuated by the work in re- 
search and criticism. Their intrinsic value resembles that 
of the Confederate paper currency. 

William Robertson (1721-1 793).—-He was born in Borth- 
wick in the county of Mid-Lothian, Scotland; educated at the 
University of Edinburgh; became a minister of the Church 
of Scotland, but gave most of his time to historical writing 
and research. His works embrace a History of Scotland; 
History of America; History of Charles V; History of India. 

Criticism by Gibbon.— The perfect composition, nervous 
language, the well-turned periods of Doctor Robertson in- 
flame me to the ambitious hope that I may one day tread 
in his footsteps; his calm philosophy and careless inimitable 
beauty often force me to close this volume with a mixed 
sensation of delight and despair.” 

Robertson holds an honored place among English his- 
torians, notwithstanding the fact that he did not have ready 
access to all the materials and sources of his historical sub- 
jects. He made an honest effort to overcome religious bias 
and prejudice; also racial bias, for until quite recently the 
Spaniard was seen through red glasses by the English his- 
torian. We honor Robertson all the more when we come 
to realize the narrowing and blighting influence exercised 
by religious bias in his day. 

George Crabbe (1754~1832).—He is recognized as a poet 

‘of country life, albeit of a barren coast and a derelict popu- 
lation. His realism is often depressing. His poems include 
The Candidate; The Library; The Village; The Parish Regis- 
ter; Phebe Dawson. The poems of Crabbe abound in studies 
of heroism drawn from life. The Parish Register reminds 
one forcibly of Dickens—let us say Bleak House or Oliver 
Twist. He uses the couplet of Pope, but in his hands it is 
harsh and unlovely. 
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William Blake (1757-1827).—He created an, imaginary 
world of his own—he saw visions, while dreaming dreams, 
in a way that would put the Old Testament to shame, as 
in such works as the Jilustrations of the Book of Job; Poetical 
Sketches; Songs of Innocence; Songs of Experience. He imi- 
tated Ossian. Yet some of his lyric work is of a high order 
and remarkable originality. His fantastic genius, however, 
combined with a certain childish simplicity, forbids us to 
think that he was anything more than a literary meteor or 
shooting star without any fixed orbit or permanent abode. 


THE NOVEL 


Under this head we find Samuel Richardson, Henry Field- 
ing, Tobias Smollett, Laurence Sterne, Frances Burney. 

When the novel evolved out of the romance of the Middle 
Ages, it became a vehicle for morality—a service for which 
its strong realism and matter of fact fully prepared it. As 
might have been expected, the writers who first employed 
it—Defoe and Richardson—came from the middle class. 

Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) was a printer by trade. 
He was well advanced in years when his first novel— 
Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded—appeared. Clarissa, or the 
Adventures of a Young Lady and Sir Charles Grandison are 
novels that appeared in the form of a bundle of letters, 
and the letter from his day holds an important place in the 
composition of the novel, as indeed it plays a part in all 
dramatic literature. The novels were translated into many 
foreign languages and enjoyed a very wide Continental 
reputation. Yet we must observe that a series of letters is 
a tedious and imperfect artifice. At times also Richardson 
lacks wit and elegance. He has indeed an extraordinary 
knowledge of the female heart, but he is pedantic, careless, 
and profuse. But since virtue always triumphs in his 
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pages, his readers seem to have readily pardoned the coarse 
touches of life and prosaic slowness of speech. 

Henry Fielding (1707-1754) was a poor man of good 
family; he became a respectable magistrate of Westminster, 
although his early years knew a few romantic episodes. He 
had a wider knowledge of human life than Richardson, also 
the advantage of a better education. We are indebted to 
him for Joseph Andrews; Jonathan Wild; Amelia; Tom 
Jones. Here we have the first attempt to give the full life- 
story in fiction. Fielding lacks, indeed, the minute intro- 
spection of Richardson, but, in all other respects, is superior. 
He is candid and good-humored; he respects virtue and good 
morals, but at the same time has a very keen eye for human 
frailty. He is a vigorous writer devoid of cant and hypoc- 
risy. He is in a much larger measure than Richardson a 
creator of character. Yom Jones is the first intricate plot 

" worked out in English letters. 

Laurence Sterne (1713-1768) was the son of an English 
officer, who entered the Church 
on account of its earthly prefer- 
ment. Unlike the other two nov- 
elists, hisinspiration was literary; 
he was an extensive reader, a 
bookworm, and his two great 
vorks,—Tristram Shandy and 
the Sentimental Journey—are 
miscellanies strung together by 
the merest pretense of a story. 
Yet he manages to create one 
character—My Uncle Toby— 
which for distinctness:and consistency may be placed beside 
any called into being by Thackeray or Dickens. 

Tobias George Smellett (1721-1771) was a native of Glas- 
gow, where he had practiced medicine before coming to 
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London and trying his hand at fiction. He did a large 
amount of hack work for publishers, even editing a paper 
called the Critical Review, before 
entering upon the career of a nov- 
elist. His novels include Roderick 
Random; Peregrine Pickle; Hum- 
phrey Clinker; Count Fathom; Ad- 
ventures of an Atom. In describing 
eccentricities, Smollett is at his 
best. He used the letter form in 
Humphrey Clinker, in imitation of 
Richardson. He tried political 
satire in the Adventures of an Atom. 
Above all he introduced the Scotch element into English 
fiction and thus helped to prepare the way for the Romantic 
Movement. : 

Frances Burney (1752-1840) seems to have shared the 
genius of Maria Edgeworth and Jane Austen in the matter 
of story-telling. She saw that a good story might be told 
about the manners of that convivial society which gathered 
to meet Doctor Johnson in London. Her novel, Evelina, is 
told in letter-form. Other novels by her are Cecilia; Camilla; 
The Wanderer. She anticipated in some measure the tri- 
umphs of Miss Austen, and opened up the spacious field 
of light social comedy. 
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ra THE AGE OF ROMANTICISM 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The closing years of the eighteenth century and the first 
half of the nineteenth century may be styled the Age of 
Romanticism. In history it is named the Revolutionary 
period, for it witnessed the execution of the King and the 
Queen of France, the abolition of all feudal privileges, and 
the establishment of a government based in theory on the 
rights of man. This revolution left a powerful impression 
upon English minds. Authors like Byron and Shelley saw 
in it the triumph of justice over 
centuries of slavery, and a realiza- 
tion of the brotherhood of man. 
Hence, they started what is known 
as the Satanic School of English 
literature. Burke saw nothing but 
anarchy in the French Revolution, 
and he wrote several English classics 
to justify his position. Tom Paine 
took the infidel extreme, and in the 
Age of Reason copied Voltaire and Wr1am Prrr, THE 
contended that there should be no YOUNGER 
king either in heaven or on earth. Prime minister of England 

In England the energies of the gov- pipe ae end ate se 
ernment were absorbed by the French revolutionary move- 
ment, which began in 1789 and ended only with the final 
defeat of Napoleon. Constant war on land and sea, war 
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with the United States, rebellion in Ireland, gave continual 
occupation to English generals and statesmen. The agita- 
tion of the times was fully reflected in its literature. Robert 
Burns wrote lyrics filled with burning patriotism; the rev- 
olutionary temper of Byron and Shelley is already noted. 
Coleridge dreamed of a Pantisocracy, and wrote Wat Tyler 
and Joan of Arc, full of the new spiritd Above. all, the 
Romantic Movement with its sympathy for the poor and 
downtrodden gained the powerful patronage of Crabbe, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott. 

The beginning of the Romantic Movement-in—English _ 
literature may be traced to William~Blake, who in 1757 
made the first ‘return to nature” in the poem, Evening 
Stay. Keynotes of romanticism were an appreciation of 
nature, a sympathetic interpretation of her various moods, 
an ardent love of democracy, and the highest esteem for the past, 
especially the medieval life and ideals. Hence, we have. 
Wordsworth in the Lake District, giving his matchless 
interpretation to England’s most beautiful scenery; and 
Walter Scott entering so fully into the medival_spirit— 
that those glorious ages live again, and the young Newman 
poring over his novels and developing his first love for the 
ancient Faith that created those splendid ideals. Thus 
echoes roll from soul to soul and grow forever and forever. 
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Robert Burns (1759-1796) was one of the early leaders 
in the Romantic Movement. He was born in Alloway, 
Ayrshire—the son of a poor farmer, who in the humblest 
circumstances contrived nevertheless to allow his gifted 
offspring a chance at the 
parish school. Burns 
owes his early training 
to the village schoolmas- 
ter at Alloway Mills. 
Like his father, he tried 
farming with little suc- 
cess; after taking a farm 
at Mossgiel in a neigh- 
boring parish, and failing 
thereon, he published a | 
book of poems with a 
view to securing money 
enough to migrate to the 
West Indies. The pub- 
lication proved to be 
such asuccess that Burns 
stayed at home and man- 
aged to eke out a living 
_asanexciseman. In this 
way he contracted an habitual thirst for strong drink, took 
the primrose path of a pleasure-loving nature, and died a 
premature death in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 

_ The best known of his poems are Tam O'Shanter; The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night; Scois wha’ hae wi’ Wallace bled; 
John Anderson my Jo; To a Mountain Daisy. 

His literary work, belonging to the departments of the 
lyric and the letter, is not voluminous, but the quality is 
always excellent. His lyrics are a household treasure 
wherever the English language is spoken; they struck a 
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new note—the return to nature which distinguished the 
Romantic Movement from the cold and barren classicism 
of preceding ages. / Burns is emphatically the poet of coun- 
try life—its homely joys and destinies obscure. Most of 
his lyrics are written in the Lowland dialect, easily under- 
stood; they touch the deepest springsof emotion, and 
reveal poetical power of the highest order. / 

Many letters were written by Burns; about one hundred 
and fifty of these have been collected and published. As 
letters of love and friendship, they are models in form and 
subject-matter. Taken together with the lyrics, they reveal 
an ardent soul that loved not wisely but too well. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772—1834).—The friend and 
companion of Wordsworth, was the youngest child in a 
large family which a Devonshire 
Vicar brought into the world. 
He lost his parents at the age 
of nine; attended, with Charles 
Lamb, Christ’s Hospital School, 
and later on pursued his studies 
at Cambridge and Oxford. He 
had no definite plans as to the 
future; and although he had 
accumulated vast intellectual 
wealth, he lacked concentration, 
steadiness of purpose—an aim in 
life. Hence, his hopeless drifting 
from one grand daydream to 
another. With a kindred spirit, 
Robert Southey, whom he met at Oxford, he drew up a 
plan for the reconstruction of human society, and both 
formed a scheme for migrating to America for that pur- 
pose. The new form of government—more perfect than 
any of which Plato dreamed in his Republic—was called 
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a Pantisocracy. To add to his idiosyncrasies Coleridge be- 
came at this time an ardent student of German philosophy, 
especially that peculiar brand of it known as Transcen- 
dentalism; on which subject he lectured for many years 
afterwards in England. Toward the close of his life he 
became very infirm and was cared for by a London physi- 
cian. 

The best known works of Coleridge are: The Ancient 
Mariner; Lyrical Ballads; Kubla Khan; Christabel; Transla- 
tion of Wallenstein; Biographia Literaria; Aids to Reflection; 
contributions to the Morning Post. 

Coleridge planned several great works which never be- 
came a performance, owing to his constitutional inability 
to prosecute any extensive project; hence, his success in 
the department of the lyric alone, where any extended ef- 
fort was not required. However, in his lyrics he proves 
his title to rank among England’s best poets: the Ode to 
Mont Blanc or The Ancient Mariner alone would serve the 
purpose, for more exquisitely finished or more highly in- 
spired verse cannot be found in any literature. Coleridge 
had a wonderful literary gift, as may be seen in the splendid 
fragments among his Biographia Literaria and other prose 
works. As a poet, he is ideal, mystical, dreamy, delightfully 
obscure, and melodious; as a critic, he has few equals: his 
was a seminal mind, wonderfully suggestive and brilliant. 
It is a pity that his vast stores of erudition were not molded 
into some colossal masterpiece of which English literature 
might be proud; but alas! they lie strewn upon the plain 
like the quarried ruins of some ancient city—the shapeless 
sculpture of possible magnificence. 

William Wordsworth (1770-1850), the contemporary 
and friend of Coleridge, presents a rather striking contrast 
to that erratic genius. He was more fortunate in the cir- 
cumstances of his birth and training. This celebrated 
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founder of what is known as the Lake School of Poetry 
was born in Cockermouth, Cumberland. His studies were 
made at Cambridge; 
afterwards he trav- 
eled extensively. in 
France and_ Ger- 
many, learning a 
great deal about the 
life and literature of 
both peoples. On 
his return he settled 
down at Rydal 
Mount in the beau- 
tiful valley of Cum- 
berland. His mar- 
riage with Mary 
Hutchison and the 
reception of a legacy 
from a friend were 
a twofold blessing. 
It is difficult to es- 
timate the value of 
the latter to a poetic 
genius, unless’ we 
note the rare amal- 
gam of commercial and literary inspiration, said, at times, to 
have accompanied the gift of prophecy under the old dis- 
pensation. Add to this financial and matrimonial blessing, a 
lifelong government position with light duties and a secure 
salary; and what son of the Muses would not be satisfied to. 
_fallinlove with Nature—and with himself. So he lived a 
long and happy life among his beloved vales and hills of 
Cumberland, going into ecstasies over crimson sunsets and 
purple dawns and dancing daffodils; his ‘triangles were the 
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stars of heaven,” and almost every object in nature became 
a theme for contemplation—received a new halo from the 
“light that never was on land or sea—the inspiration and 
the poet’s dream.” 

The writings of Wordsworth belong to the departments 


Dove CorraGE IN GRASMERE VALE , 
This was Wordsworth’s home for many years, and later that of De Quincey. 


: ab 
of prose and verse. In prose his essays or prefaces set forth \ 


a new theory respecting poetry: in brief, this theory dis- \ 
misses the artificial diction of the classical school, uses the / 
common language of common. people, and believes that all \ 
_objects in nature—even the most lowly—may be idealized, 
and thus made worthy of artistic literary treatment. It / 
is the world-wide democracy of art, a phase of the Romantic | 
Movement, pushed to the utmost possible extreme by such ) 
writers as Walt Whitman. 
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In verse we have a very bulky volume—some 800 pages 
—from the pen of Wordsworth, forty years of quiet lyric 
meditation upon nature and upon himself, for throughout 
all these pages he never loses sight of the personal equation; 
he is always the delightful egoist. His longest poem—The 
Excursion—is an autobiography. The ‘‘ego” and the 
“landscape” appear and reappear in a thousand moods and 
tenses; till the cold- 
blooded realist, aweary 
of the “linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out,” 
cannot help thinking 
that if Wordsworth 
had followed the plow 
all day over his beloved 
landscape, he might 
not have found in it so 
much of ecstatic loveli- 
ness or of the divine 
presence. It is very 
difficult to classify 
Wordsworth: his work 
is so uneven. Poems 
like the Ode on Intima- 
tions of Immortality 
Well-known through Wordsworth’s ‘“‘ Lines place him beside J ohn 

composed a few miles above it” on his Milton; others seem to 

visit to the banks of the Wye in 7798. be little else than the 
stalest prose thrown 

into meter or blank verse. ie Matthew Arnold has done, 
_ we must separate the golden wheat from the chaff; ‘al 
\ then we will find the English poet laureate of 1843, with 

\a considerable volume to his credit—a volume of wholesome, 
' inspired, and unrivaled verse. 
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Charles Lamb (1775-1834) was born in London; edu- 
cated with Coleridge at Christ’s Hospital School; secured 
a permanent situation as an accountant in the office of the 
East India Company, where he spent thirty-three years of 
his life, retiring afterwards upon’a pension. The tragic 
element was present in his family, for traces of insanity 
appeared in his sister Mary, who in one of her violent attacks 
stabbed her mother to the heart. The Court appointed 
Charles Lamb as-her guardian; he would take her to the 
asylum during the violent outbreaks, and, when the mania 
subsided, bring her back to his home. She survived him 
thirteen years, enjoying his pension. In the Essays she is 
referred to as Bridget Elia. 

The writings of Charles Lamb take the form of essays. 
Aided by his sister, he wrote the Tales from Shakespeare; 
later, he published Specimens of English Dramatic Poets. 
But his fame rests, like that of Lord Bacon, upon a volume 
of essays—known to the world as the Essays of Elia. The 
distinguishing note of his style—that element so elusive 
yet so necessary in literary art—is personality. The Essays 
are Lamb, though some of them profess to deal with roast 
pig and roasted Scotchmen. The punning,—humorous, 
slyly sarcastic Lamb peeps out behind every page and every 
line. It matters not whether he be dealing with his favorite 
games or works or books or even old china, the same irre- 
pressible fund of sparkling humor challenges our pessimism ~ 
to mortal combat. And we laugh away the clouds and 
wrinkles, and pronounce Lamb one of the most lovable of 
writers. 

Walter Scott (1771-1832), the father of the Romantic 
Movement, was the son of a writer to the Signet; his mother, 
Anne Rutherford, was the daughter of a famous physician. 
His childhood was passed in the beautiful country around 
Sandy Knowe, and there he gathered early the quaint 
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stories of border feuds and Scotch folklore. At the age of 
twenty, Scott was admitted to the bar; afterwards he 
was appointed sheriff of Selkirkshire and clerk of petty 
sessions. His taste, however, was drawn more and more 
toward literature, which he finally embraced as a life pursuit. 


Str WALTER Scott 


The published works of Scott make a small library, for 
his pen was active for more than thirty years; bankruptcy 
through the failure of Ballantynes, his publishers, accentu- 
‘ated the natural rapidity of his creative powers, and two 
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or more novels per year were the literary result. The best — 
known of his books are the translations of Goethe’s Erl 
Konig and Birger’s Lenore; Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border; 
Lady of the Lake; Lay of the Last Minstrel; Lord of the Isles; 
Waverley Novels; English Historical Novels; Private and 
Mixed Novels; Novels based on Continental History. Ti we 
select from these divisions, Kenilworth, The Talisman, The 
Heart of Midlothian, Guy Mannering, Maid of Perth, Rob 
Roy, The Antiquary, and Legend of Montrose, we shall have 
examples of his best work in the department of fiction. 


ABBOTSFORD, THE HoME OF SCOTT 


Criticism must deal with Scott as a poet and as a novel- 
ist; and the keynote of such criticism will be found in the 
fact that he was the father of the Romantic Movement, 
not merely in English, but in Continental literature. Hence, 
his Scottish Minstrelsy has about it the atmosphere of 
that primal elder day “ when knighthood was in flower ’’: 
his novels wear the halo of medieval chivalry; the splendid 
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enthusiasms of the Middle Ages burn in the breasts of his 
characters. By his powerful imagination Scott re-created 
the Middle Ages and revived faith in the noble ideals 
which were their crowning glory. He wrote too hastily 
to be a great artist; but breadth of sympathy, a wholesome 
sense of humor, and unaffected goodness of heart are quali- 
ties that endure; and they will forever endear to us the 
author of Waverly. 

Robert Southey (1774-1843) is variously classified as a 
poet, scholar, critic, antiquary, historian; by turns he was 
all these and managed to leave a large literary monument as 
the result. He was born at Bristol; educated at Westminster 
School, London, and afterwards at Balliol College, Oxford; 
married Edith Fricker of Bristol, and joined Coleridge in the 
suggested scheme of the Pantisocracy. But instead of going 
to America, he found himself in Lisbon where he stayed for 
six months. On returning to England, he settled: down at 
Greta Hall, Keswick, and led an exemplary life of literary 
industry. A government pension of £160 per annum ex- 
empted him from poverty. 

The writings of Southey, like those of Walter Scott, are 
voluminous. He joined Coleridge in writing the Fall of 
Robespierre; afterwards there appeared in succession Joan 
of Arc (an epic); Madoc; Thalaba; The. Curse of Kehama; 
The Last of the Goths; Life of Nelson; Lives of British Ad- 

-mirals; History of Brazil; A History of the Peninsular War. 

A distinction ought to be made between literary talent 
and literary genius. In the former category we should place 
Southey, who tried almost every literary form in verse and 
prose, and proved to be a skilled and conscientious work- 
man in every department, setting the example of commend- 
able industry to his fellow-artists, yet nowhere revealing 
any kinship to those literary masters whom, for want of a 
better term, we may call divine. 


LORD BYRON 18x 


Lord Byron (1788-1824) forms a striking contrast when 
placed side by side with Southey; he was the son of Cap- 
tain John Byron, known as ‘“‘ Mad Jack”’; his mother was a 
Scottish heiress who traced her descent to King James— 
a woman of savage 
temper, who could 
easily cast herself 
into a paroxysm of 
rage. In his youth 
Byron _ attended 
Harrow, and com- 
pleted his studies 
at Cambridge. Be- 
sides acquiring a 
fund of classic 
scholarship, he dem- 
onstrated to his 
tutors and fellow- 
pupils that there is 
something in hered- 
ity—something in 
his case quite ab- 
normal, headstrong, 
defiant, if we may 
employ no harsher 
criticism. Like Edgar Allan Poe, he was a spoiled, petted, 
passionate child, whose wayward impulses received little 
or no check during the critical formative period. To sing- 
ular personal beauty he added the misfortune of a deformed 
foot—a source of extreme mortification to his sensitive na- 
ture. It helped to deepen the gloom, the melancholy, the 
cynicism which enshrouded his life. 

The writings of Byron, on which his fame rests, are 
Hours of Idleness; Childe Harold; The Corsair; Prisoner of * 
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Chillon; Manfred; Vision of Judgment; English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers; Don Juan; Lament of Tasso. 

In his criticism of Lord Byron, Goethe calls him the 
greatest talent of the eighteenth century. The actual work 
of Byron enables us to go beyond this criticism and call 
him a poetic genius; for‘such he undoubtedly was—one of 
the few genuinely inspired poets of his age. It is this gen- 
uine inspiration—a paraphrase for genius—which makes 
Byron to the present day a household favorite throughout 
Europe and in England as well; while his contemporaries 
are for the most part forgotten. But his work is very un- 
even, often the creation of impulse, without careful revision; 
often, too, impaired by an unpardonable cynicism and mis- 
anthropy; so that, as Matthew Arnold writés, it is necessary 
to pick and choose from his voluminous verse those un- 
rivaled pieces, which, we trust, will make Byron live forever. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822), the angel of anarchy 
and revolution, was born at Field Place, in Sussex. His 
studies were made at Eton and at Oxford; where he was 
known among the Dons as the “‘ Mad Shelley.” His expul- 
sion from the university followed the publication of a pam- 
phlet on The Necessity of Atheism. He married Harriet 
Westbrook, a woman of inferior rank, and was punished in 
the usual way—the youthful husband was cast adrift. 
Meanwhile the poet had scaled the third heaven in wild 
and beautiful song, and meditated on plans for the regener- 
ation of mankind. He was drowned while sailing in the 
Gulf of Leghorn. His early death was a great misfortune 
to English letters. 

Shelley’s poems fill a large volume: the best known are 
The Revolt of Islam; Queen Mab; The Cenci; Prometheus Un- 
bound; Adonais; The Cloud; Skylark, and Sensitive Plant. 
Several lengthy prose.essays or prefaces complete the list of 
his writings. His theory of poetry, with a little blasphemy 
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thrown in, is amply set forth in the essays. According to 
Francis Thompson, who has written the best critique on 
Shelley, the author of Queen Mab never grew up—he al- 
ways remained a child with_wild, 
dreamy eyes-gazing upor a Cchild- 
ish wonderland instead of this 
real world. Sensitive even be- 
yond the lot of his gifted class, he 
smarted under any restriction 
whatsoever; so that law, even the 
mildest, became to him a syno- 
nym for tyranny. Hence, his 
hatred for all existing institutions 
of society; he would destroy State 
and Church, the bonds of mar- 
riage and of family, and on the Aue 
ruins unfurl the banner of tri-  PEReY ByssHE SHELLEY 
umphant liberty. Like all anarchists, he forgot that there 
can be no liberty without law and order. 

As a literary artist, Shelley has few equals. If he had 
lived to ripened age in the maturity of his unrivaled gifts, he- 
might have occupied a place beside Milton or Shakespeare, 
for his imagination belonged to the highest order and he had 
a gift of language equal to any emergency. He soared away 
from earth and its dross as naturally as his beloved skylark, | 
and roamed—an unbodied joy—through empyrean realms 
with rainbows and stars for his companions—a sublimated, 
etherialized Saxon, who, so to speak, had adopted the larger 
style of the angelic host. . 

John Keats (1796-1821), like Shelley another premature 
victim of the scythe of time, first saw the light in the humble 
cottage of the head ostler at a livery stable in Moorfields. 
He was apprenticed to a surgeon, but cared much more for 
the sunny walks and shady groves of Parnassus. He died 
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at an early age from an inherited tendency to consump- 
tion—a disease which in all likelihood was aggravated by a 
savage attack upon his first published poems. The Scotch 
critic and the tubercular germ closed upon poor Keats like 
the upper and lower jaws of a jackal, and lo! he passed. 
away in the morning of his life, bewailed by all true lovers 
of literature. 
His chief poems are Endymion; The Eve of St. Agnes; 
Hyperion; Ode on a Grecian Urn; The Nightingale; Sonnets. 
A reader of Keats soon discovers that he is a nature- 
worshiper, like the ancient Greek; his poetry is called 
ioe sensuous, reminding one of a 
tropical flower garden where the 
eye is dazzled with a thousand 
. forms of beauty and where the 
air is laden with the richest per- 
fume. There is a strange blend 
of the classic.and the romanticin 
his work, for he looked upon the 
world with the primitive eyes of 
a Homer; his heart leaped up 
not only when he saw a rainbow 
in the sky, but the humblest 
flower touched that vibrant or- 
gan to immortal song. As we 
lay a wreath upon his grave, we cannot help thinking what 
a priceless inheritance he might have left to the world. 
Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859) began life in Manches- 
ter, where he studied for some time at a grammar school. 
Subsequently he wandered away from school into North 
Wales, thence to London, a dreaming vagrant, until a 
somewhat tardy reconciliation with his family gave him 
another opportunity to study—he then attended Worcester 
College, Oxford. While there he contracted a lasting friend- 
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ship for opium and for Coleridge, and on both he proceeded 
to lavish his fortune. With Wordsworth and Coleridge he 
concluded to settle in the Lake District, and his name and 
fame are inseparably linked with 
that immortal group of writers— 
the Lake Poets (see page 175). 

De Quincey wrote, among other 
things, the Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium Eater; Murder con- 
sidered as One of the Fine Arts; 
The Fight of a Tartar Tribe; Sighs 
from the Depths. Many of his es- 
says found their way into Black- 
wood’s and other magazines. 

With Stevenson, Hume, and 
Newman, Thomas De Quincey 
ranks as one of our greatest styl- Tuomas Dr QUINCEY 
ists in prose. Here and there, no doubt, his art degenerates 
into mere artifice; and as we rise and fall on the immense 
billows of some of‘ his sentences, we cannot help thinking 
of that glorified journalist—Lord Macaulay—who often 
spreads his sail over twenty-line sentences. Yet in spite 
of this occasional drawback, De Quincey is an English 
classic of undoubted merit. 

Thomas Moore (1779-1852) first saw the light in Dublin; 
after completing a course in the common schools, he en- 
tered Trinity College, in his native town, and while there 
made marvelous progress in classic scholarship. He spent 
the greater part of his life in London, in the company of 
the celebrated wits of his age. 

His popular works are Odes of Anacreon; Epistles, Odes, 
Poems; Irish Melodies; Sacred Songs; Lalla Rookh; Life of 
Sheridan; Life of Byron; Memoirs of Captain Rock, the Scep- 
lic; History of Ireland. 
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Moore is a fine specimen of the Celtic temperament and 
Celtic genius. What Matthew Arnold calls Celtic magic 
is present on every page of the 
Melodies and Lalla Rookh. Cel- 
tic genius in poetry is_ best 
adapted to the lyric—short swal- 
low flights of song that dip their 
wings in smiles and tears, and 
then skim away. Yet Moore 
succeeded brilliantly in a poem 
of epic pretensions—Lalla Rookh. 
He succeeded where Byron 
failed. In the melodies of 
Moore, the mournful story of a 
crushed and broken-hearted. na- 
tion finds matchless lyric expres- 
sion, as the story of Israel in the 
. sobbing lines of the olden Psalm- 
ist—Rachel mourning for her children, and uncomforted 
because they are not. The historian will pursue at leisure 
the strange parallel in the tragic fate, of both races—their 
wanderings, exile, and sorrow; while the cruel literary critic 
botanizes on each national grave. 


Tuomas Moore 
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Class Reading 


The following masterpieces: Burns, Cotter’s Saturday Night; 
Worpsworti, Ode on Immortality; SHELLEY, Cloud, Skylark; COoLE- 
RIDGE, The Ancient Mariner, Christabel; Keats, Ode on a Grecian 
Urn, St. Agnes’ Eve; DE Quincey, Confessions of an English Opium 
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of the period, consult Craik’s English Prose Selections; for the poetry, 
see ARNOLD, Byron, and WokpswortH, in the Eclectic English 
Classics, and Morley’s Universal Library. Selections from Lams’s 
Essays of Elia may be found in Craik (Vol. V). Do not omit “The 
Dissertation on Roast Pig.” 


CHAPTER XII 
THE AGE OF NEWMAN AND TENNYSON 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The Age of Newman is known in English history as 
the Victorian Era. It is called also the Age of Tennyson, 
as he figured as its most prominent poet. Before Victoria 
ascended the throne in 1837, 
the old order had begun to 
give place to a new one. 
The spirit of revolt against 
tyrannical methods of gov- 
ernment, struggling for over 
a century, had triumphed 
at last, and the Crown’ no 
longer encroached upon the 
rights and liberties of the 
people as represented in Par- 
liament. Although England 
did not duplicate the folly of 
the red-fool fury of the Seine, 
yet every stratum of English 
life felt the liberal impulse 
that caused the French Rev- 
olution. A firm and lasting basis for representative gov- 
ernment was secured. The Empire steadily increased in 
wealth and power; in Canada, Egypt, India, Australia, 
South Africa, the imperial arm was strengthened, while at 
the same time, owing to the liberal policy of Victoria, repre- 
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sentative government was assured by the creation of par- 
liaments modeled upon the one at home. Even in Ireland 
a large measure of freedom was granted and the-way paved 
for home rule. ‘Many religious, social, and industrial re- 
forms were carried out, all to the advantage of the masses. 
The historian notes remarkable progress in science, inven- 
tion, art, literature. With the advent of democracy and 
science, the child, the slave, the pauper, even the criminal 
began to receive rational treatment and protection. The 
common people rejoiced in better homes, better clothing, 
better food, and vastly improved methods of education. 
In no Pe reding age was the philanthropic spirit so eager 
to cure social evils. 

The many-sided restless modern life of England found 
literary expression as varied as its aims and moods. Much 
brilliant work was done by Englishmen in literature. The 
poets of democracy vied with the poets of science and cul- 
ture. Macaulay, by his vivid imagination and constant 
disregard of facts, made history as fascinating as the novel. 
George Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Irving, by keen and 
accurate portraiture of human nature, made the novel as 
true and real as history. Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold 
head a long list of poets of matchless lyric power and beauty. 
John Ruskin becomes the apostle of art and beauty to the 
British nation and thunders many a Jeremiad against the 
“roofs of slated hideousness.”’ Carlyle, inheriting the toga 
from Dryden and Johnson, sits in the chair of criticism, 
and penalizes sham and hypocrisy and every sort of wrong- 
doing and wrong thinking. It is a wonderful age in its 
merciless analysis of theology and philosophy, and in its 
hungry groping for all kinds of truth. 

Two types of literature received consummate expression 
in this period—English prose and the English lyric. In the 
-works of John Henry Newman, English prose attained its 
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greatest eminence—its highest perfection. The English lan- 
guage as an art-medium may be still further enriched by an 
amplified vocabulary, but it is difficult to see how it can ac- 
quire larger possibility or range of expression than the critical 
reader finds in the pages of Newman. In a modified form 
this criticism holds of Ruskin, Arnold, Pater, Mivart, Eliot, 
Hutton, Mallock, Huxley, and other prose artists of the 
nineteenth century. The Victorian Age saw the triumph 
of English prose. 

It also saw the triumph of the English lyric. In the hands 
of Tennyson, the lyric was so perfectly molded as almost to 
exclude .all possible imperfection. Again, it is difficult to 
see how this species of poetic art can be improved—the 
workmanship is flawless. Hence, the Age of Victoria is 
sometimes called the Age of Tennyson; for Tennyson, like 
Newman, founded a great Literary School; and just as hun- 
dreds of inferior prose artists imitate Newman, so hundreds 
of minor singers are joining in the Tennysonian chorus; 
“for all now have the flower.” 
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John Henry Newman (1801-1890).—He was born in - 
the city of London. His father, John Newman, was of 
Dutch extraction and a partner in the banking house of 

amsbottom, Newman & Co. His mother, Jemima Four- 
ee was a member of a well-known Huguenot family, 
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long established in London as engravers. Newman was 
the eldest of six children; his brother Francis becoming the 
celebrated professor of languages in London University and 
at Oxford. 

At thelage of seven, Newman was sent to a private school 
at Ealing. It was here that he became acquainted with the 
novels of Scott, declaring that he 
read Waverley in bed. He took great 
delight also in reading the Bible and ” 
thus early laid the foundation of his | 
wonderful knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. He entered Trinity College, 
Oxford, in 1816, secured a scholarship 
and passed with credit the first uni- 
versity examination; but in the sec- 
ond he fared badly, having, as he said, 
“over-read”” himself. His father’s JoHN Henry Newman 
failure in the banking business also 4S # Youns student 
gave him much personal annoyance. In 1822, after taking 
B. A. at Trinity, he was successful in competing for a fel- 
lowship at Oriel. His father thought of the bar, but New- 
man decided upon the Church, and accordingly he was 
ordained in £824 and appointed curate of St. Clement’s 
Church, Oxford, where he did much hard work. 

Of the many men whom he met and who greatly influ- 

_enced his life, the first was Edward Bouverie Pusey, fellow 
of Oriel, and his companion for many years; then came 
Edward Hawkins, vicar of St. Mary’s, who “dug out 
evangelical doctrines from his creed;’’ and afterwards, 
Dr. Whately, principal of Alban Hall, who named New- 
man as his vice principal and with whom he had the 
closest relations for several decades. To Whately Newman 
said that he owed more than to anyone else in the way of 
mental improvement; he had a large share in the composi- 
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tion of Whately’s Logic; but the influence that was more - 
powerful than all others to which Newman had been sub- 
jected was that of Richard Hurrell Froude, who, like New- 
man, was fellow of Oriel and whom Newman describes as 
“‘one of the acutest, cleverest, and deepest of men.” 

“~The Oxford Movement began in 1833, when Keble 
preached his famous sermon at St. Mary’s on “ National 
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Apostasy.” Newman, Keble, and Pusey began to write 
Tracts for the Times; hence, the “ Tractarian Movement,” as 
it is sometimes called. It consisted mainly in an effort to re- 
vive Catholic doctrine and dogma in the Church of England. 
Newman wrote Tract 90, which went farther than the others, 
claiming that the Articles do not oppose Catholic teaching. 
The Tractarian Movement came under the ban. Newman 
resigned the living of St. Mary’s and was received into the 
Catholic Church on October 9, 1845, by Father Dominic, 
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the Passionist. He visited Rome, where he was ordained 
priest and received the degree of Doetor-of-Divinity. On 
returning to England, he founded the Oratory,-an institute 
first established in the sixteenth century by St. Philip-Neri. 


It was opened at 
Birmingham; the 
chief branch is now 
in a very flourishing 
condition in London. 
Newman wished to 
establish a branch at 
Oxford, and actually 
purchased ground 
for it in the hope 
that it would one 
day grow into a 
Catholic college 
with university af- 
filiations; but his 
plan was defeated 
by Cardinal Man- 
ning and William 
George Ward. 
Newman also tried 
to establish a Cath- 
olic university in 
Dublin, but he could 
get no support from 
the State and he 
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himself seemed to lack that special talent for practical or- 
ganization so necessary to the success of the work. How- 
ever, it was the triumph of failure, so far as literature was ° 
concerned, for during his stay in Ireland Newman wrote 
The Idea of a University, thereby adding another classic 
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to our literary wealth. He continued to live at the Oratory 
during the remainder of his life—some thirty years. In 
1878 he revisited Oxford after an absence of exactly thirty- 
two years; he was elected honorary fellow of Trinity. The 
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following year the Pope elevated him to the Cardinalate 
amidst universal applause. 

His published works, including letters, essays, and — 
speeches, would fill about fifty volumes. Out of this num- _ 
ber Newman himself selected thirty-six for special revision 
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and correction. They cover a great many subjects, such 
as literary criticism, history, philosophy, theology, biog- 
raphy, fiction, poetry. 

Criticism by William S. Lilly.—* Mr. Alfred Austin, a 
recent critic, has described Newman as ‘the man in the 
working of whose individual mind the intelligent portion 
of the English public is more interested than in that of 
any other living person.’ There is no person so strangely 
misconceived. To explain this misconception is not my 
present purpose, but to show the high place which Newman 
admittedly holds as a thinker and a master of style. It 
is an old saying that the world knows nothing about its 
greatest men. Until quite recently England seemed to know 
nothing about her greatest prose artist, for while a handful 
of immediate friends and antagonists felt his power over 
the English language, there was no general or public recog- 
nition of his claim to first place in the department of Eng- 
lish prose.” 

Of the thirty-three volumes of prose produced by Car- 
dinal Newman, the English public is coming to regard the 
following as classics: The Apologia; Grammar of Assent; 
Essay on Development; Idea of a University; Sermons to Mixed 
Congregations; The Second Spring—An Oration; St. John 
Chrysostom—A Eulogy; The Dream of Gerontius. 

These works, if not all classics, at least will show New- 
man at his best in prose and verse. It would be difficult 
to find as many prose works from the pen of any other 
English writer, with such a high standard of artistic excel- 
lence so uniformly maintained. Ruskin at his best touches 
Newman; so does Arnold. But they cannot keep the pace; 
they follow haud passibus equis. They lack that inex- 
haustible fertility of mind, that power of invention, which, 
united with a matchless knowledge of our medium of ex- 
pression, keeps Newman steadily on the wing while the 
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others drop exhausted to earth. There are many splendid 
English prose authors, but among them we think Newman 
is easily supreme. 

Criticism by Wilfrid Meynell.—* Newman’s literary ad- 
mirations were in great part those of the period. For Walter 
Scott he had all Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm. The tinsel 
of mediavalism did not disconcert him; and he gratefully 
mentions Scott as having by his scenes of chive. prepared 
the path for the Catholic revival. 

‘ It was the pervading personality in Newman that dis- 
tinguished him from his contemporaries. The pretentious 
‘we’ was dropped for the simpler ‘I.’ The abstract was 
exchanged for the concrete under a pen primed with -in- 
dividuality. The unit spoke to the unit—to the units who 
make up mankind. ‘Heart speaketh to heart,’ was his 
chosen motto as Cardinal, who bared his heart for the in- 
spection of friend and foe. The personal and the human 
reinhabited poetry with Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth; 
and with Newman the personal and human entered again 
into theology.” 

Criticism by John Hutton.—‘ It would be difficult to name 


another who by the force of his solitary genius and per- 


sonality, has wrought such a change in the religious life 
of a country as has been effected by John Henry Newman. 
It is the bare truth that his influence upon the religious 
temper of Great Britain, notably upon England, indirectly 
upon all English-speaking peoples, is at this moment beyond 
all our powers of calculating. Not to speak of those who 
in great numbers have followed Newman into the Church 
of Rome, his ideas have invaded the Church of England, 
which he left, and have now become the working basis of 
that Church. If the Church of England is to-day going 
through a Catholic revolution, if her ministers are now called 
priests, if her communion Eble are now changed into. 
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sacrificial altars where lights are ablaze, and altar boys 
robed in white, and incense and cross, all suggest the full 
Catholic rite and ceremonial;—if all these radical changes 
have come to pass, we owe it in the largest measure to the 
teaching, example, and influence of Newman. Other 
churches have felt his influence to a degree, but all have 
felt it and are destined to feel it still more power- 
fully.” 

In the realm of literary art, Newman has worked a similar 
revolution. He is our greatest prose artist. And in the 
work of his contemporaries, evidences of his literary influ- 
ence are everywhere manifest; we may easily trace the char- 
acteristics of his prose style in Pater, Arnold, Huxley, Harri- 
son, Mivart, and Maurice. Ruskin acknowledges his debt 
to Newman, for he was a constant student of Newman’s 
style; Arnold makes a similar admission. In fact Newman 
accomplished for Victorian prose what Tennyson did for its 
poetry; he added greater melody, higher finish and polish, 
greater insight, depth, scope, beauty, flexibility, and above 
all the charm of a wonderful personality. So far as Eng- 
lish prose is concerned, the nineteenth century is the Age of 
Newman and will be so named by discerning critics of years 
to come. For at the present time all scholars and literary 
men of note have full sets of Newman in their private libra- 
ries; they are reading, studying, and striving to imitate him. 
He is fast becoming the great English prose classic, and as 
his literary influence grows, it will work a profound and 
highly beneficial change upon English literature, just as his 
religious influence has caused a complete and healthy rev- 
olution in the English Church. 

Alfred Tennyson (1809-1892) was a native of Somersby, 
Lincolnshire. He studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he won the Chancellor’s medal in poetry. For a 
number of years he dwelt in London and at Petersfield, . 
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Hampshire, but a more permanent home was the Isle of 
Wight. For forty-two years he was poet laureate. 

The best known poems of Tennyson are The Idylls_of the 
King, an epic, and his dramas and lyric poems. Of his 
dramas, Harold, Becket, The Cup, The Foresters, and The 
Falcon are the most popular. Among his odes, that on the 
Duke of Wellington is given precedence. So many of his 
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lyrics are literary gems that it seems a mistake to select 
even one’s favorites. Perhaps the most musical are Tears, 
Idle Tears; The Splendor Falls; Sweet and Low; Claribel; 
Break, break, break; Crossing the Bar, and, last of all, that 
collection of one hundred and thirty-three lyrics bound 
into one threnodial masterpiece and known as the In 
Memoriam. 
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Tennyson’s poetry is remarkable, first of all, for its purits 
—every line may be read by the strictest moral puritans 
and this is one reason why children in British and Americai 
schools are familiar with so many of his lines. A secon 
quality of his verse is musics, No greater musician thai 
Tennyson ever penned a line of English. Witness the larg 
volume of his lyrics already set to music—househol 
treasures throughout the English-speaking world. A thir 
quality is the exquisite finish of his art. A smaller numbe 
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of defective lines appear in his work than in any Othe 
English classic. Perhaps he gave too much attention t 
art-form: and, in consequence, his verse lacks the robust 
ness, the spontaneous freedom of Browning and of Byron 
He did not possess the grand imaginative power of Milto1 
or the creative faculty of Shakespeare; hence, his epic anc 
dramatic work is inferior to the best; but in the depart 
ment of the lyric we may give him first place. He has ; 
large number of followers and imitators. 
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John Ruskin (1819-1900), the son of a very wealthy 
wine merchant, spent the early years of his life in a London 
home. At the age of sixteen, after careful study under 
private tutors, he went to Oxford. His parents thought 
that he might have a vo- 
cation for the Church, 
but Ruskin was wedded 
to the true and the beau- 
tiful as exemplified in 
this world. While at 
Oxford he gained the 
Newdigate Prize in Eng- 
lish poetry. Extensive 
travel in England and 
on the Continent com- 
pleted his education. 

The life work of Rus- 
kin was accomplished 
with the pen; although 
he gave some time to 
public lectures. A list 
of his books includes 
Modern Painters; Seven 
Lamps of Architecture; 
Stones of Venice; Crown of Wild Olive; Fors Clavigera; 
Eagle’s Nest; Arrows of the Chase; Sesame and Lilies; Queen 
of the Air; Unto this Last; A Joy Forever; Time and Tide; 
Lectures on Art; Mornings in Florence; Letters. 

Literary criticism takes cognizance of John Ruskin as 
a poet and a prose writer; although he possibly may have 
cultivated poetry, as Cicero cultivated it, in order to im- 
prove his prose style. Many of our best prose artists have 
written poetry—Newman, Ruskin, Arnold, Macaulay. A 
certain discipline in the use of words, phrases, and idioms 
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is thus acquired, and may not be easily acquired in any 
other way. The two supreme artists in English prose are 
Newman and Rus- 
kin. So far as art- 
form is concerned, 
both seem to be 
equal. In the mat- 
ter of art-content, 
some distinctions 
must be made. 
The larger mind, 
the more subtle in- 
tellect, the keener 
insight into man 
and nature, the 
firmer grasp of first principles, the ability to see things, as 
Dryden says Shakespeare saw them, in their myriad and 
true relations—all belong to Newman, not only on account 
of his natural endowment, but also because of his superior 
training in logic and philosophy. On the other hand, we 
must concede to Ruskin a keener esthetic sense and greater 
imaginative power, for he was a lifelong student of the 
beautiful both in nature and in the fine arts. In the prose 
of Ruskin we discover, too, in larger abundance, those 
qualities—wit, humor, feeling, melody,—that humanize 
writing and make it literature. The analysis of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, as well as the study of the finest 
natural scenery in the world—Italy and Switzerland—to 
which Ruskin devoted himself, developed his imagination 
and sense of beauty in a most extraordinary manner. Rome 
and the Alps, “‘the masterpieces of man and his Creator,” 
did more for Ruskin than the smoke and slated hideousness 
of Birmingham could ever accomplish for the hermit of 
Edgbaston. So that, in the department of descriptive. 
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writing, Ruskin wins first honors. Yet, the defendant 
of Newman will quote Athens as the finest bit of descriptive 
work in our literature. And we may concede that it ap- 
proaches or even equals the best done by the apostle of 
beauty. Perhaps Newman lingered too long in theological 
deserts, while Ruskin was busy with the oasis, the palm 
trees, and the stars above. It is difficult to choose between 
these giants of the pen. 

Robert Browning (1812-1889), a native of London, first’ 
saw the light in a Nonconformist family; his studies were 
made at home, except 

- for one year when he at- 
tended University Col- 
lege, London. His edu- 
cation was completed by 
travel on the Continent. 
Although his early crea- 
tive activity was directed 
toward art é and music, he 
produced his first liter- 
ary effort—Pauline—in 
1833. After this Brown- 
ing seems to have turned 
his attention entirely to 
authorship, and from 
1837 until his marriage, 
with the exception of a ROBERT BROWNING 
visit to Italy in 1838, made his home in or near London, 
studying life, nature, and books. In 1846 he married Eliza- 
beth Barrett, a poetess, and afterwards took up his resi- 
dencein Italy. According to The New International Ency- 
clopedia, ‘“‘his love for Italy was as deep and intelligent as 
that of his wife, and from that ‘land of lands’ he drew the 
inspiration for many of his finest poems.” 
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Browning was a prolific writer. His epic, The Ring and 
the Book, is twice as long as Paradise Lost. Of his many 
dramas, Strafford is considered the best. Then there are 
collections of lyrics published at intervals: Dramatic Lyrics 
(1842); Dramatic Romances and Lyrics (1845); Bells and 
Pomegranates; Dramatic Idyls, and Jocoseria. Lengthier 
pieces of an heroic cast are Sordello; Asolando; Paracelsus; 
Caliban on Setebos; The Pied Piper. Among the lyrics, 
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general favorites are My Last Duchess; James Lee’s Wife; 
The Last Ride Together; How They Brought The Good News; 
My Star; By the Fireside. A small catalogue would be needed 
to tell the titles of all his lyrics. 

Browning, like Wordsworth, needs the pruning knife, if 
we would arrive at a correct estimate of his work. At his- 
best_he is a_great_poet, one of the greatest—entitled to a 
place beside Tennyson in Westminster Abbey. But, as in 
the case of Wordsworth, there is a very large amount of 
“dead and down”’ timber in this literary forest. A consider- 
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able volume, however, ‘of the best poetry could be selected 
from the Pitss full of inspiration, Inusic, beauty,—lyric 
gems worthy of a setting in the same crown worn by Tenny- 
son. Browning as a poet is unique; his dramatic monologue 
makes him one of the most original of our poets. He is 
subtle; on that account, he is called the metaphysical poet. 
The motives of action on the part of his characters are ana- 
lyzed with marvelous keenness; the moods of the soul are 
_tracked down to their innermost homes; hence, the ob- 
scurity of Browning. He is, withal, the most stimulating 
and suggestive poet of the Victorian era. 

Matthew Arnold (1822-1888) was born into the famous 
literary family of that name; his father was a prominent 
clergyman of the Church of Taelnd) and one of the first 
poems written by Arnold deals with the death of the head 
master of Rugby. He studied at Winchester and Rugby, 
completing the course in Oxford, where he was elected fel- 
low of Oriel College. Afterwards, for a number of years, 
he held the chair of poetry at the university; he was also 
school inspector for Great Britain and labored hard to ad- 
vance the standard of the common schools in England. 

The works of Arnold comprise a volume of Verse; Essays 
in Criticism; Lectures on Translating Homer; Study of Celtic 
Literature; Literature and Dogma; God and the Bible; Cul- 
ture and Anarchy; St. Paul and Protestantism; Mixed Es- 
Says; 2 act at feels Besides lyric poetry, he wrote 
Sohrab and. : picfragment; Em~pedocles on Atina, 
a dramatic poem; and Merope, a tragedy. 

Matthew Arnold won distinction as a poet and prose 
writer—one of the rare instances in which a literary artist 
has excelled in verse and prose. His lyrics are the lament of 
a soul suffering an irreparable loss—that of religion. For 
him the Syrian stars look down on the grave of a dead 
_Christ—One who never triumphed over death. The ebb- 
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ing sea of faith leaves our earth a naked, barren, rock- 
bound coast over which the night wind sighs in hopeless 
lamentation. Poor Arnold! he should have gone to confes- 
sion, not omitting mortal sin; 
and we feel sure the newborn 
High Church Fathers of Oriel: 
would have given him absolu- 
tion, and he would have shaken 
off that languor of death which 
oppressed the soul, instead of 
going to nature for an impossible 
anodyne. But the wounded hu- 
man spirit continued to turn on 
its bed of pain, and literature at 
any rate was the gainer thereby; 
for many of his charming lyrics, 
such as Dover Beach and Ober- 
mann, grew out of dead and 
buried faith, like the beautiful 
violets that Hamlet saw spring- 
ing from his sister’s grave. But the prose of Arnold 
claims even more attention than his poetry, both of which 
are fashioned on the strictest classic models. Next to New- 
man and Ruskin, we place his finished prose on account of 
its artistic excellence. Arnold possessed, albeit in a modi- 
fied form, the qualities of a great artist+-scholarship, cul- 
ture, classic refinement, good taste, and sufficient power of 
imagination to give life to his literary creations. No literary 
workman was more conscientious and painstaking; in this 
respect he resembles Pope or Tennyson. In prose Newman 
was his model, and traces of the Great Master are every- 
where visible. 
Finally, Arnold was a critic of the first rank: some twelve 
volumes of criticism are the literary result. He was the 
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apostle of ‘““Sweetness and Light,” aiming to make culture 
and urbanity prevail over Saxon crudeness. Like Ruskin, 
he labored for the highest ideals in art, life, and literature. 

Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895) was born at Ealing, 
and studied in the English common schools. For a time he 
practiced medicine, having se- 
cured an appointment in the 
navy,but not long afterwards he 
gave up the post, and for the rest 
of his life was absorbed in liter- 
ary and scientific pursuits. He 
crossed swords with such power- 
ful antagonists as Mivart and 
Gladstone in the domain of theol- 
ogy and Biblical criticism. 

The essays and reviews of Hux- 
ley, in collected form, reach many 
volumes. His Biography also has 
appeared—written by his son. 

It is difficult to improve upon the prose style of Huxley. 
His scientific monographs are masterpieces of lucidity, 
strength, method, directness. In controversy he added to 
these qualities a fund of humor and biting sarcasm—often 
playful irony when the subject did not stir the deeper emo- 
tions of the soul. It is a pity that such splendid talent as 
Huxley possessed was enlisted on the side of error and 
skepticism. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) was born in “Derby the 
son of William George Spencer, schoolmaster and private 
teacher. A part of his early education was received from 
his uncle, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, who resided near 
Bath. Later he studied civil engineering, but gave it up 
for the study of philosophy. Spencer declined all academic 

distinctions and whenever they were conferred without his 
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consent, he simply ignored them. For a time he was sub- 
editor of an economist newspaper. Afterwards, he devoted 
his whole life to philosophical study and research. . 

The published works of Spencer include First Principles; 
Principles of Biology; Principles of Psychology; Principles 
of Sociology; Principles of Ethics; three volumes of Essays; 
Social Statics; Man Versus the State; various fragments; 
essay on Style. 

The contribution of Spencer to pure letters is very small; 
he detested poetry, and we might as well expect to see Hux- 
ley kneeling in fervent adoration 
before the shrine of the Blessed 
Virgin as to see Spencer indulg- 
ing in any creative flights of im- 
agination for the benefit of liter- 
ature. Weare indebted to him, 
however, for a charming little 
monograph on Style, the study 
of which is so vital to letters. 
We are also indebted to him for 
an English style which, for want 
of a better term, we will call 
Spencerian. It is characterized 
by -remarkable dignity—a 
weighty, ponderous style suited 
to his ponderous subject-matter—Synthetic Philosophy. 
The philosophy of evolution, like all other systems of philos- 
ophy, needs for a suitable dress the long Latin epithet, in- 
volved clauses, interminable sentences, awe-inspiring para- 
graphs colossal as the pyramids, in which, let us charitably 
hope, Truth often finds immortal burial. May we trust 
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that some day our kings of thought will learn from Divine © 


Wisdom how the profoundest philosophy may be expressed 
in the monosyllabic word and the infinitesimal sentence. 
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Nicholas Patrick Stephen Wiseman.—He was born at 
Seville, August. 2, 1802, of Irish parents. He studied at 
St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, and in the English Gola 
at Rome, becoming a Doctor of Di- 
vinity in 1824, and a priest in 1825. 
His extensive studies in Hebrew, Syr- 
iac, and the Oriental languages opened 
the way for a professorship at the Sa- 
pienza, and later he became rector of 
the English College. In 1850, the 
restoration of the Catholic. Hierarchy 
took place in England and he was 
made the first oes of West- 
minster. 

The literary at of Wiseman is 
of a very high order, illuminated by 
a varied and profound scholarship. The knowledge of 
so many languages unlocked all the wealth of the class- 
ics. His contribution to Catholic literature, though not 
so large as that of Newman, is, nevertheless, solid and 
permanent. It included twelve lectures on The Connection 
between Science and Revealed Religion; Recollections of the 
four Last Popes; essays on various subjects; sermons; a 
drama entitled the Hidden Gem, and Fabiola, a most widely 
read historical novel. Owing to the prominence of his il- 
lustrious fellow-cardinals, Newman and Manning, the work 
of Wiseman has been somewhat overshadowed. Yet he 
will always be remembered for his zeal in the reéstablish- 
ment of Catholicity in England, and the success which 
crowned the efforts of his pen and tongue in that direc- 
tion. 

Frederick William Faber (1814~1863).—He was born at 
Calverley, Yorkshire. He belonged to that small, but not- 
able, band of thinkers and writers who created the Oxford 
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Movement. He may be justly styled the poet of the Cath- 
olic Reformation in the Church of England. 

His prose and poetry fill several large volumes. His 
hymns—some of them unrivaled in any language—are found 
scattered through Protestant and 
Catholic hymn books. So excellent 
was his poetic genius that Words- 
worth declared, if Faber would only 
devote all his energies to poetry, he 
might easily become the first singer 
of his age. The Book of Hymns, one 
hundred and fifty in number, covers 
the whole range of Catholic piety. 

Following the example of Newman, 
Faber joined the Catholic Church in 
1845, and while Superior of the Lon- 
don Oratory, wrote the following prose works in a style im- 
aginative, eloquent, and full of unction: All for Jesus; Growth 
of Holiness; The Blessed Sacrament; The Creator and the Crea- 
ture; The Foot of the Cross; Spiritual Conferences; Bethlehem. 
Faber retained to the last that fascinating manner and 
warmth of soul, which radiate from his literary work in both 
verse and prose. 

Henry Edward Manning.—A great name in the history 
of the Catholic Church in England is that of Cardinal Man- 
ning. Honors were awaiting him in the Church of England 
in 1851, when at the age of forty-three he became a convert. 
The death of his wife permitted him to enter the priesthood; 
eight years later Pope Pius LX appointed him Archbishop 
of Westminster, the successor of Cardinal Wiseman, and in 
1875 he was called to the Sacred College of Cardinals. 

The literary work of Manning takes the form of lectures, 
sermons, pastoral letters, and reviews. More ambitious. 
works are The Mission of the Holy Ghost; The Blessed Sac- 
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rament, and The Eternal Priesthood. Manning’s style is re- 
darieaule for simplicity, directness, closeness of reasoning, 
clearness, and energy. While possessing all these qualities, 
it is not a style which will make his writings a permanent 
contribution to letters; the supreme artist is nowhere visible. 
His genius lay rather in the social and political field, where 
he contributed powerfully to break down the ancient and 
deep-rooted English prejudice against the Catholic Church. 

John Lingard.—He was born in 1771; died in 1851. His 
family, from time immemorial, had settled at Clabxy, | 
Lincolnshire; in 1771, on account of 
persecution, they moved to Win- 
chester, where John first saw the 
light. His studies, begun under a 
private tutor, were afterwards pros- 
ecuted at the English College - of 
Douai; he became a priest in 1795. 
For a time he was connected with 
St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, but 
found permanent work as a clergy- 
man in a mission at Hornby, where 
he spent many years composing his 
celebrated History of England. Joun Lrncarp 

The literary work of Lingard lies in the department of 
history, the letter, and the essay. In 1805 Lingard contrib- 
uted to the Newcastle Courant a series of Letters, after- 
wards collected and published under the title of Catholic 
Loyalty Vindicated. His best known essay is called A 
Vindication; it is a reply to critics in the Edinburgh Review, 
Who attacked his veracity asanhistorian. The historical 
work of Lingard is divided into two parts: first, the Andtig- 
uities of the Anglo-Saxon Church; secondly, the History of 
England coming down to the Revolution of 1688. Lingard 
receives the highest praise from contemporary critics; that 
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part of his history dealing with the Reformation in Eng- 
land remains to this day a standard authority for both 
Protestants and Catholics. According to universal testi- 
mony, he comes the nearest to being impartial, of any 
English historian. 

The style of Lingard also ensures the immortality of his 
work. Like Hume, he isa great literary artist, avoiding on 
the one hand the overstrained pompous diction of Gibbon, 
and, on the other, the brilliant but empty rhetoric of Macau- 
lay. 

Coventry Kearsey Dighton Patmore.—He was born in 
1823; died in 1896. The contemporary of Lamb, Leigh 
Hunt, and Hazlitt, he was on terms of 
intimacy with these literary lights. 
In 1865 he was received into the Cath- 
olic Church. His domestic life was 
very happy—so full of happiness that 
he became the poet of domestic felic- 
ty. He cared little for fame. 

The chief works of Patmore. are 
The Angel in the House; The Faithful 
- Flower; Victories of Love; The Chil- 
dren’s Garland; Amelia; The Unknown 
Eros; St. Bernard; Rod, Root and 
Flower. The best known of his pieces 
—the one which may be regarded as 
his masterpiece—is The Angel in the House. It is found 
in every library in England, and universally admired. 
Concerning this beautiful poem, Ruskin wrote: “It is a 
most finished piece of writing, with its extraordinary sub- 
tlety of thought and emotion, rendered with the faultless 
simplicity of an elaborate and conscious art. It is the 
sweetest analysis we possess of quiet, modern domestic 
feeling.” 
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Anglo-Catholic! or Anglican Authors.—-The Oxford Move- 
ment brought a number of distinguished converts to the 
‘Roman Catholic Church. A much larger number re- 
mained in the Church of England, and they now form 
the most influential body in that communion. They have 
been led by such celebrated authors and scholars as Pusey, 
Keble, Liddon, and the venerated founder of the Cowley 
Fathers. At one time Canon Farrar lent his support, but 
toward the close of his life he developed strong evangelical 
tendencies. The Anglo-Catholic party has control of the 
leading Church organs—The Church Times and Guardian; 
more than one half the English bishops, and fully sixty 
per cent of the clergy,are in sympathy with the Catholic 
revival. 

The Anglo-Catholic party believes in the Branch theory. 
The Russian, Roman, and English branches, taken together, 
form the Catholic tree, or, to drop the figure, they constitute 
the Catholic world and represent the true fold of Christ. 
The Church of England is, or ought to be, a part of the 
true fold. Now the Protestint Re Reformation accomplished 
very much good in England, in advancing the standard of 
morals; it also wrought a large amount of evil in uprooting 
Catholic doctrine—old beliefs held sacred by the whole 
Catholic world, professed by every Christian generation 
back to the Apostolic Age, and clearly a part of the original 
deposit of dogma confided to the Apostles by the Founder 
of Christianity, Himself. To undo this evil, while preserv- 
ing the good work done by the Reformation, is the purpose 
of the Anglo-Catholic party. Hence, since the beginning of . 
the Oxford Movement, there has been a constantly growing 
revival of Catholic doctrine and Catholic ceremony in the 
Church of England; one by one the lights have been re- 

1In England the term Anglo-Catholic is used where, in the United 
States, Anglican or Episcopalian is employed. 
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kindled on her altars; one by one the fragments of the 
ancient Catholic creed have been restored in her prayer 
books and hymn books and manuals of instruction. And 
notwithstanding strong opposition in some quarters, the 
Church of England is fast reclaiming her Catholic birth- 
right—the Faith and Practice of her Fathers and Martyrs. 
When Canon Liddon was asked 
why he did not follow Newman 
into the Roman Catholic Church, 
he replied that he had a work to 
do at home—/e must stay and 
catholicize the English Church. It 
is the reason alleged by hundreds 
of the Anglo-Catholic party, 
clergymen and laymen, who are 
working quietly but with splen- 
did results to restore the Catholic 
faith in its fullness to the English 
people. 

CANON Scort-HoLLAND The literary critic notes first of 
all the monumental work done by Anglo-Catholic writers in 
dogmatic and moral theology; the Anglo-Catholic library 
written in the purest English and by the ablest scholars is 
the result. Such works as Pusey on The Blessed Sacrament; 
Liddon on The Divinity of Our Lord; Mozley on Miracles; 
Keble on The Prerogatives of the Priesthood; Canon Knox 
Little on The Seven Sacraments and the Necessity of a Sacri- 
ficial System; Scott-Holland on Catholic Beliefs; William San- 
day on Inspiration; Samuel Driver on The Higher Criticism 
and the Catholic Church; Ottley on The Old Testament, not to 
mention others of similar worth and importance, furnish a 
solid foundation for the highest theological and critical, as 
well as literary, claims. In the department of Patristic 
study, Anglo-Catholic leaders have excelled; they have trans- 
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lated the Greek and Latin Fathers and written valuable com- 
mentaries on their works. Emphasis is laid upon this study, 
because it is impossible to be deeply versed in the knowledge 
of Patristic literature without coming to the conclusion 
that the Catholic position is the only sound one in matters 
of faith. It was such study that led Newman and Pusey and 
countless others to see how far Luther and Calvin and the 
other reformers wandered from the right theological road. 
The translation from the French of hymns, prayers, and 
books of devotion has been carried on under favorable 
auspices; these works in a sober English dress are pruned of 
Gallic extravagance and contrast favorably with their ar- 
dent and somewhat effusive originals. They circulate ex- 
tensively in Anglo-Catholic parishes. From a literary view 
point the sermon is, perhaps, the most noteworthy product. 
Newman and Keble set the example at St. Mary’s and else- 
where. Many critics think that the sermons preached by 
Newman as an Anglican Divine have never been surpassed; 
they certainly form a body of strong, sinewy English, unriv- 
aled in idiomatic purity. But the highest honors in the pul- 
pit must also be shared by Liddon and Brooks and Farrar; 
by Knox Little and Gore and Church and Maturin. Farrar, 
whose pen was busy on many topics, gives us many exhibi- 
tions of flaming rhetoric in the pulpit; he satisfies the taste 
of a certain class. After making due allowances, one is 
inclined to accept the sermons of Liddon as the very finest 
exhibitions of the art in modern English literature. The 
Anglo-Catholic party may boast of one singer of note. 
The Christian Year, written by John Keble, has been long 
regarded asa classic. It is so named from the fact that it 
supplies a hymn for/every feast day of note in the Catholic 
calendar. Newman bears testimony to its literary and spir- 
itual value at atime when spirits were drooping in the 
English Church. It came as a new inspiration. We may 
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confidently expect that when the Catholic revival is com- 
plete in the Church of England, the Faith that inspired 
so much that is best in the sacred and profane literature 
of the world, will claim her full share of glory in the temple 
of the English Muse. For Herbert and Keble and Faber 
are but heralds of the dawn. 
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Scupp—eR . . . . Introduction to Ruskin. 
WaucH. .. . . Study of Tennyson. 


Class Reading 


NeEwMan’s (a) Apologia or Autobiography, giving an account of his 
conversion to Catholicism, told in most charming style; (b) Idea of 
-a University, according to Pater, a perfect book; (c) Sermons to Mixed 
Congregations, the most powerful sermons written in English;—the 
sermon called the “Second Spring” should be read in class; (d) the 
essay in criticism on Aristotle’s Poetics, the critical Essay on Cicero, the 
eulogy on St. John Chrysostom, The Open Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, 
are all examples of the finest English prose. Read also Lilly’s prose 
selections from Newman. 

COVENTRY PATMORE.—Read The Angel in the House, a most beauti- 
ful tribute to woman. a 

WisremAn.—Read Fabiola on the trial of the first Catholics in Rome. 

FaBeR.—Read All for Jesus; Hymns; Creature and Creator. 

TENNYSON.—Read Ulysses; Locksley Hall thom poems) ; /n Memo- 
riam; Passing of Arthur; Princess. 

ARNOLD.—Oberman; The Future; Sonnets; Critical Essays. 

BROWNING.—Read Prospice; Rabbi Ben Ezra; An Englishman in 
Italy; By the Fireside; Saul; My Last Duchess. 

Ruskin.—Read Letters; introduction to Stories of Venice; selec- 
tions from Modern Painters; Preterita. Scudder’s Introduction con- 
tains a sufficient number of selections for class purposes. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE AGE OF NEWMAN AND TENNYSON 
(CONTINUED) 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The history of the Victorian era is noted in 
the preceding chapter. It is now time to 
notice what Edmund Burke styled the ‘small 
seminal principle” across the sea, for America 
is beginning to make large and permanent . 
contributions to English literature. The 
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“fools who drove from out the mother’s nest that young 
eagle of the West” are all dead and buried with royal pomp 
and ceremony; and the young eagle has already plumed 
himself for the highest literary flights. The growth of 
America from the small seminal or colonial principle into a 
mighty nation of forty-five or more commonwealths reads 
like a chapter from fairyland. A continent is subdued, vast 
forests fall before the ax and plow, inexhaustible mines 
yield up their treasure. To borrow a line from America’s 
greatest orator, “fields and gardens, the flowers of summer 
and the waving and golden harvest of autumn extend over 
a thousand hills and stretch along a thousand valleys never 
before reclaimed to the use of civilized man.” The mighty 
rivers are all bridged, and bands of steel bind the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

American history is naturally divided into the colonial 
and national periods, extending from the discovery by Co- 
lumbus in 1492 to 1776, and from that date to the pres- 
ent writing. The colonial period was one of struggle, 
war, discovery, adventure, and the founding of villages, 
towns, and settlements, chiefly along the Atlantic coast. 

As a consequence, the interest in colonial American lit- 
erature is mostly historical. It lacks charm and beauty of 
form. The early Puritan, although in contact with one of 
the greatest literatures in the English translation of the 
Hebrew Scripture, saw nothing but the stern, inexorable 
law of justice. It would be a sinful pleasure to gratify 
the esthetic sense. When the control of affairs passed from 
the clergy to lawyers and laymen, Yale and Harvard were 
established and the foundation of the literary growth of 
New England was securely laid. Another drawback was 
the struggle for existence. Literature demands or rather 
connotes leisure; and such a class did not flourish until one 
hundred years after the first settlements. 
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’ As a result, early American literature consists of ser- 
mons and theological works. As the Saxons were busy 
with the literary inheritance of Christianity, so the first 
Americans turned to religion for literary inspiration. The 
Bible was born again in Puritan swaddling clothes, as 
musty old volumes from Cotton Mather and Jonathan 
Edwards amply testify. There were paraphrases of the 
Psalms, too, as in Saxon days. On the political and 
practical side of life, the Colonial’ period developed Ben- 
jamin Franklin. His writings are not a contribution to 
pure letters in any sense, but they indicate what was up- 
permost in the minds of the people at that time—indus- 
try, economy, honesty, and the highest respect for the 
homely virtues and the moral law. We shall see in an- 
other chapter how literature, growing with the growth of 
the nation, became an adequate mirror and expression of 
national life. 


Historical References 


ADAMS . . . . . History of the United States. 

BANCROFT . . . . History of the United States. 
Fiske... . . . Beginnings of New England. 

LopceE .. . . . Short History of the American Colonies. 
Winsork.. . . Narrative History of America. 


Benjamin Franklin.—The first American to claim general 
attention not only as a writer, but as a thinker, philosopher, 
and statesman, was Benjamin Franklin, the son of a poor 
candle maker in Boston. He was born in 1706 and lived to 
the ripe age of eighty-four years. For a while he was bound 
to his brother as a printer and worked four years at the 
trade, but a quarrel ensued, and Franklin, then sixteen, ran 
away to Philadelphia, where he established a paper which he 
aiterwards sold, clearing a comfortable fortune. From the 
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age of forty-two to the end of his life he was devoted to his 
country and tothe study of science, for which he had an 
extreme fondness. Some facts 
in his public career should be 
noted. His name is “at the foot 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, at the foot of the Treaty of 
Alliance, at the foot of the Treaty 
of Peace, and at the foot of the 
Constitution under which we 
live.’ He was our Ambassador 
to France and Spain during the 
Revolution; through his efforts 
we secured a loan of several mil- 
lion dollars from Spain. He in- 
vented the cast-iron stove, 
proved the identity of electricity 
and lightning, evolved the plan of our present post office 
system, and established the Academy, which has grown 
~ into the University of Pennsylvania. In some respects, he 
was the most remarkable character America has produced. 

The writings of Franklin comprise Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac, an Autobiography, Letters, and Essays. 

As is sometimes the case, one can hardly gather a full 
idea of the greatness of the man from his writings. The 
literary remains of Franklin are very meager in comparison 
with the achievements of his life. Much of his solid wisdom 
and philosophy are to be found in the Almanac, and the 
“sayings of poor Richard” live still in many an American 
household as the guide to thrift and economy. Although 
not a literary man in the strict sense of the term, he de- 
serves to rank with the great gnomic writers of the world, 
for his pithy sayings full of practical wisdom are akin to 
the style of Solomon, Bacon, and Emerson. 
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Washington Irving (1783-1859), the youngest of a large 
family, was born in New York City. The war of the Ameri- 
can Revolution had just closed, Washington with his army 
was then in the city, and the patriotic mother decided to 
name her son after the great deliverer of her country. 

Irving’s studies were made at Columbia College, New 
York; after graduation, he spent some timein a law office, but 
the calling did not appeal to him. 
His health was impaired and a’ 
journey abroad was _ resolved 
upon; he spent two years in 
travel, after the Goldsmith fash- 
ion, in France, Italy, Spain, and 
England, gathering material for 
future literary labors. On his re- 
turn, his health much improved, 
he gave up the legal profession, 
associating himself with his 
brother, William, and James R. 
Paulding in the publication of a 

_ periodical known as Salmagund1. WasHIncToN IRvinG 
Thenceforward he followed his strong literary instincts and 
gave all his time to journalism and the writing of books. 

Works of general interest from his pen are The Sketch- 
Book; Tales of a Traveler; Conquest of Granada; Life of Colum- 
bus; Alhambra; Legends of Spain; Mahomet and His Succes- 
sors; Tour on the Prairies; Abbotsford; Newstead Abbey, | 
Life of Goldsmith; Life of Washington. 

Washington Irving holds a high place in the affections 
of his countrymen, and in the literature for which he labored 
so long and so faithfully. In fact, it is difficult to name 
another prose writer of America, if we except Lowell, who 
possessed such breadth of scholarship and culture, such a 
tich, refined, and winning style, such delicate humor and 
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kindly satire. In his case surely the style is the man; and 
no more tender-hearted loverof humanity ever lived than. 
Washington Irving. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864), the most gifted and 
most original of American authors, first saw the light in 
the old Puritan town of Salem, 
Massachusetts; his people for 
generations followed the sea, 
and from them as from an he- 
reditary fountain, Hawthorne 
drank in his love of romance; 
for a year he ran wild in the 
Maine woods, hunting, fishing, 
dreaming those weird day- 
dreams that afterwards were to 
be the embodied souls of Eng- 
lish classics. He read exten- 
sively; although his college 
career at Bowdoin was not 
marked by brilliant scholarship. Yet he made a satisfac- 
tory course in Latin and Greek, and proved to be a worthy 
school companion of Longfellow and Pierce; after gradua- 
tion he returned to Salem. A little later, he became a mem- 
ber of Brook Farm; around which so many literary memo- 
ries cluster. For a while he held a government position in 
Boston; and from 1853 to 1857 was American consul at 
Liverpool. After this he traveled extensively in France 
and Italy, giving much attention to the art treasures of 
Rome; and in 1861 returned to Massachusetts to settle per- 
manently i in his old Salem home. 

Among the works of Hawthorne we may note The Scarlet 
Leiter; Mosses from an Old Manse; Tanglewood Tales; House 
of Seven Gables; The Marble Faun; The Dolliver Romance, 
and Septimius Felton (fragments). 
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Concerning this somewhat morbid and weird genius, the 
critic Hillard says: ‘‘Hawthorne’s English is absolutely 
unique; very careful and exact, but never studied; with 
the best word always in the best place; pellucid as crystal; 
full of delicate and varied music; with gleams of poetry 
and touches of that peculiar humor of his, which is half 
smile and half sigh.” Longfellow, speaking of Twice Told 


THE “Otp MANSE”’ 
Hawthorne’s home at Concord, Massachusetts 


Tales, has this to say: “It comes from the hand of a man 
of genius. Everything about it has the freshness of morn- 
ing and of May. These flowers have been gathered from 
the secret places of a peaceful and gentle heart.” 
Hawthorne, like Irving, was peculiarly gentle in manner, 
polished and refined, answering fully Newman’s idea of 
_urbanity: both are representative men of letters, of whom 
America is proud. 
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Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) was the descendant of a 
notable revolutionary hero—David Poe. A dispute as to 
his birthplace arose some years ago; Boston and Baltimore 
alike claiming the honor. The weight of such evidence as 
is obtainable seems to favor Bos- 
ton, but absolute certainty in 
the matter has not as yet been 
reached. Poe’s parents were 
wandering stage birds, flitting 
from town to town and eking out 
a precarious living in second rate 
theaters and dance halls. They 
died young and in poverty, 
and their puny offspring was 
adopted into the family of a rich 
Southern merchant—Mr. Allan. 
The young Edgar became a pet, 
was taken abroad, and studied 
for some years in. England, 
where, among other things, he learned Latin and French; 
he came home and entered Richmond Academy. Here his 
brilliancy asserted itself in keeping him ahead of his class, 
with little or no application. He excelled in athletic ex- 
ercises and in the composition of verse, also giving some 
attention to swimming and fencing, and to other sports 
of the well-bred Southern gentleman. He was self-willed, 
capricious, governed by impulse—the spoiled darling of 
a wealthy foster father who gratified his every whim, un- 
til some reckless conduct and expenditure caused a break 
and a painful separation. Poe bade good-by to Mr. Allan 
and faced the world without apenny; hedrifted into Boston, 
and as a desperate expedient to obtain money, published 
a small volume of poetry. But poetry, as a rule, is a poor 
magnet to draw the shining metal from any Midas. It 
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brought no returns to Poe, although some of his immortal 
lyrics were included in this first publication. Poe turned 
to the army, enlisted, and rose to the rank of sergeant 
major. At West Point his brilliancy gave him intellectual 
prominence in all his classes; but roll call, drills, and guard 
duties are irksome things to a genius, and we are not 
surprised that Poe was expelled. His literary career now 
begins in earnest and ends only with his premature death. 

The works of Poe include The Fall of the House of Usher; 
Ligeia; The Descent into the Maelstrom; Murders of the Rue 
Morgue; Mystery of Marie Roget. Among his famous lyrics 
may be mentioned The Raven; Lenore; Ulalume; The Bells; 
The Haunted Palace; Annabel Lee; The Conqueror Worm; 
The City in the Sea; Israfel. 

Poe, like his raven, seems to have come hither from the 
night’s Plutonian shore, wrapped in mystery and in gloom. 
He is at home with horror. As a child he is known to have 
spent night after night in a cemetery, with the dead moon 
shining down on the crumbling tombstones, while his mor- 
bid imagination filled the haunted spaces around him with 
ghosts and goblins and whatever else a diseased fancy might 
paint upon the shadowy canvas of the dusk. Poe is the 
laureate of darkness. As a recent writer in the Edinburgh 
Review expresses it: “In the vast rambling palace of Im- 
aginative Literature, with its splendid halls and galleries, 
there is one haunted room; amid the twilight shadows of 
that room nameless shapes, awful whisperings, startling 
footfalls, may be seen or heard; the windows open ever 
upon blackness, and above the lintel of its doorway is in- 
scribed the name of Poe.” 

’ So much space is given to Poe because his name stands 
first in American literature. No American poet has ap- 
proached him in the quality of his art. While other Ameri- 
‘can poets and authors may exhibit splendid talent, the 
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title of genius belongs preéminently to Poe. Here Goethe 
might make the distinction between talent and genius, 
and make it truthfully. Once more, as in the case of Burns 
and Keats and Shelley, we mourn a premature death among 
the immortal children of song. 

William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878) comes next in the 
=— order of American literary celebrities. Hewasborn in Cum- 
mington, Massachusetts, and, 
like so many other authors of 
note, he descended from sound 
old Puritan stock, claiming for 
his forebears the illustrious Pris- 
cilla and John Alden. His father 
was a physician, who was very 
careful about the early training 
of his son; he studied the classics 
privately under the Rev. Moses 
Hallack, and proved to be a very 
apt student of Greek. After- 
wards he spent a yearat Williams 
College and then took up legal 
work under William Baylis at West Bridgewater. But he 
was too shy and modest ever to become a successful Ameri- 
can lawyer. We follow him to New York City, where in 
1825 he began in earnest his literary career. For fully fifty 
years he was connected with the Evening Post; and divided 
his time between literature and journalism. 

Bryant’s literary work comprises a large volume of lytic 
poetry; translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and a 
large number of addresses, editorials, and reviews. 

He is sometimes called the American Wordsworth, so 
passionately fond was he of nature. But his sympathy 
with the Romantic Movement.did not blind him to the 
merit of the old classics. His translation of Homer, though 
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not equal to that of Pope, is nevertheless a creditable 
performance. But the single poem—like Poe’s Raven 
or Gray’s Elegy—that insures his immortality is Thana- ' 


topsis, translated into every modern language and a uni- 


‘the Catholic Church occurred in 1851; 


-with home matters, Aubrey De Vere 


versal favorite. His poetry on the whole is pure and noble, 
at times exhibiting the rarest excellence in its literary form 
and contents. And, moreover, it has a strong American 
the hearts BE his oS: 7 

Aubrey Thomas De Vere.—He was born in Limerick, 
1814; died in London, 1902. His studies began in the 
public schools at Limerick, and were 
completed at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated with high honors. 
While at college he gave much atten- 
tion to Anglo-Irish history, and wrote 
many articles for the leading Reviews 
upon this subject. His conversion to 


he came indirectly under the influence 
of the Oxford Movement. 
Besides the historical work dealing 


wrote Picturesque Sketches of Greece Auprey THOMAS 
and Turkey, and, in the evening of Dr VERE 

life, his collections. A considerable amount of prose also 
took the form of_essays contributed during a long life to the 


_ magazines. A strong poetic vein runs through all his prose. 


In the department of poetry, Aubrey De Vere has en- 
riched the lyric and the drama. He wrote several volumes 
of lyrics, the ode and the sonnet being his favorite forms. 
Much of his lyric poetry deals with religious themes. St. 


Patrick, Inisfail, Saxon Saints, and other religious people 


find a place. His two dramas are Alexander the Great and 
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St. Thomas» of Canterbury—both of lasting merit. As a 
poet, he is very little inferior to Tennyson, or to Words- 
worth for whom he had the highest regard. 

William Barry.—A Hibernicized Norman of the south- 
west of Ireland, he was born in London in 1849. He gradu- 
ated from Oscott, and passed to the English College at 
Rome, where he had the famous 
Father Perrone as instructor. 
After ordination tothe priest- 
hood, Dr. Barry was appointed 
to the chair of divinity at Os- 
cott. Although’a theologian of 
high merit, Dr. Barry is remark- 
able for his varied and profound 
knowledge of classical literature, 
both ancient and modern. He 
reads with ease not merely the 
dead languages, but Persian. 
German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish. 

The chief writings of Dr. Barry 
lie in the departments of the essay and the novel. For 
many years he has contributed to the quarterly Reviews. 
and his essays in criticism would fill several volumes. One 
volume of these, already published, is styled the Heralds of 
Revolt. His wide scholarship and mastery of style are like- 
wise revealed in the department of the novel. The best 
known of his novels are The New Antigone; Two Stand- 
ards; Arden Massiter; Wizard’s Knot; Dayspring. As a 
creative artist, the author is not to be mentioned with 
Dickens or Thackeray. We look in vain for a Becky Sharp 
or a Sam Weller. Then, too, the mechanism of plot is 
often poorly handled—the stage properties are.often for: 
gotten. But when these defects are noted, we cannot helt 
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feeling a large compensation in the Celtic magic which 
glorifies his pages—the irresistible charm of his descriptive 
passages—the jewels culled from every literature under 
heaven and given a new, an immortal, setting. The latest 
works of Dr. Barry—Newman and Renan—are biograph- 
ical in character. His Tradition of Scripture is a pardon- 
able excursion into the domain of Biblical criticism; like 
Matthew Arnold’s St. Pazl, it was made for literary rather 
than for scientific purposes. 

Wilfrid Ward.—He was born at Old Hall, Hertfordshire, 
England, in 1856. His father, William George Ward, took a 
leading part in the Oxford Move- 
ment. After graduating from St. 
Edmond’s and Ushaw, Ward en- 
tered the Gregorian University at 
Rome; later, he graduated from 
the London University, where- 
upon he was appointed lecturer 
in philosophy at Ushaw. After- 
wards he held the post of ex- 
aminer in mental and moral 
science in the Royal University 
of Ireland. In 1906 he became 
editor of the Dublin Review. 

Ward is the master of a clear, Wiirrip Warp 
vigorous style, and ranks with Huxley and Mivart as a co 
troversial essayist. But perhaps the most permanent par 
of his work liesin the department of biography. Biographies 
of his father, William George Ward, Cardinal Wiseman, 
and Aubrey De Vere have already appeared; his biography 
of Cardinal Newman promises to outrank all the others in 
insight and interest. Mr. Ward is also a brilliant journalist, 
and contributes as much as any living Englishman to the 
molding of public opinion. 
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William Samuel Lilly.—He was born in 1840, and is one 
of the greatest living authoritative writers on Catholic sub- 
jects. He was educated at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, of which he 
became M. A. and honorary fel- 
low. Later on, he was made bar- 
rister at law and undersecretary 
of the government of Madras. 
In 1870 he joined the Catholic 
Church, and for the past forty 
years has contributed many es- 
says to the leading Reviews of 
Great Britain in defense of Cath- 
olic doctrine. 

The published volumes by this 
author include Ancient Religion 
and Modern Thought; A Century of Revolution; The Great 
Enigma; Christianity and Modern Civilization; Many Man- 
sions; Renaissance Types. The last two reveal the author 
at his best. In criticism of his work, Dr. Barry writes as 
follows: ‘‘His tone is that of a man of the world; yet by a 
singular combination of qualities, rare among Englishmen, 
he unites with this worldly wisdom a deference to the ideals, 
religious and even ascetic, which are held up to an unbe- 
lieving generation by the Catholic Church.” 

Patrick Sheehan.—Canon Patrick Sheehan, D. D., P. P., 
was born at Mallow, Ireland, in 1852. He was educated 
at St. Colman’s, Fermoy, and at Maynooth, where he was 
ordained, and immediately sent on the English mission. 
Two years later he received an appointment in his native 
town; subsequently he became canon of Cloyne Cathedral, 
receiving the degree of D. D. from Leo XIII in recognition 
of the service rendered to religion by his writings. 

The best known volumes written by Canon Sheehan are 
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Triumph of Failure; My New Curate; Luke Delmege; Geof- 
Jrey Austin; The Spoiled Priest; The Blindness of Dr. Gray; 
Under the Cedars and Stars. 

Crucism by Dr. Barry: “He 
has learning in plenty, Greek, 
German, English, secular and 
-sacred with flashes and gleams 
undoubtedly of genius; he writes 
in a language always touching, 
often exquisite; and deeper than 
all the fine qualities which be- 
come an eloquent style is the aus- 
tere, kindly imaginative mood, 
Celtic and none other, that had 
seemed to be falling out of a 
world unworthy of it.” Patrick SHEEHAN 

Francis Aidan Gasquet.—He was born in London, 1846; 
is now abbot president of the English Benedictines and 
titular abbot of Reading. He was educated at Downside, 
where he later ruled as prior. By Leo XIII he was ap- 
pointed a member of the commission on Anglican Orders; 
and is now united to the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide. 

The literary work of Gasquet lies in the department of 
history. He is a recognized authority on the Reformation 
period in English history. Works which have gained him 
preéminence are Monastic Life in England; Henry VIII; 
The Eve of the Reformation; Old English Bible; Monastic Con- 
stitutional History; Last Abbot of Glastonbury; Edward VI, 
and The Book of Common Prayer. More recent works are 
The Greater Abbeys of England; Devotions of St. Bede; 
Lord Acton’s Letters, and The Monks of the West by 
Montalembert. Exquisite is the most fitting critical term 
which applies equally to the style and the personality of 
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the author. Cardinal 
Newman’s ideal of Ur- 
banity—the finest flow- 
ering of scholarship and 
culture—seems to be 
fully realized in this 
glorified humanist and 
man of letters. People 
of all creeds and shades 
of opinion in England 
read Doctor Gasquet’s 
works and admire the- 
skill and truthfulness of 
the impartial workman. 
And while admiring the 
culture and charming 
diction of this gifted 
historian, we must also 


admire the courage that attempts to AGES. al the ways of 


monasticism to a modern world. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE AGE OF NEWMAN AND TENNYSON 
(CONTINUED) 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The national period of American literature embraces the 
whole_of the nineteenth century. During that time the 
small fringe of settlements along the Atlantic coast spread 
rapidly westward across the continent until it reached the 
Oregon and the Golden Gate. A nation, one of the richest 
and the most powerful, fed by the best blood and brawn of 
Europe, occupies a continent in which there is every kind 
of mineral, soil, climate, vegetation, and an opportunity 
for the poor and downtrodden of the world, no matter of 
what race or creed, to come and build a home. 

The complete amalgamation of so many diverse races has 
not yet taken place; nor has the national idea in the fullest 
sense dominated the influx from all the foreign streams of 
population, so that while the Golden Age of Commerce 
seems to be within ken, the Golden Age of American Litera- 
ture has not yet appeared. Nevertheless, America has al- 
ready inspired some of the best work done in English letters. 
In all the literatures of the world there is no more beauti- 
ful character than Longfellow, no more inspiring and up- 
lifting singer than Emerson, no more sympathetic painter 
of domestic felicity than Irving, no greater lover of democ- 
racy than Whitman. Already America has done much of 
which she may be truly proud. Her colonial life has in- 

spired splendid ballads, and the wanderings and adventures 
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of her early settlers are picturesquely typified in such litera- 
ture as Evangeline and The Leather-Stocking Tales. Much 
of the first fruitage is mere imitation of British models, but 
that period has passed away; golden apples now hang in 
clusters on the American tree, fed from American soil and 
colored by an American sun. Lanier in his Symphony and 
Hymns from southern marshes, Riley in his homely In- 
diana line, Allen in his Kentucky Blue, Wilkins in her New 
England village, Bret Harte and Warren Stoddard in their 
Rockies and Sierras, are all more than a national promise— 
they are a rich literary performance, Theyare a signal proof 
that inspiration can come from American home life. Two 
most powerful factors in the creation of a national literature 
are imagination and the esthetic sense. What country in 
the world offers such scope to the imagination as the in- 
numerable mountains and measureless valleys of America— 
those plains, where the very winds are weary of travel? 
What is more beautiful than American scenery? The power 
of appreciating beauty may be cultivated in almost every 
nook and corner of the vast region. So strong is this xs- 
thetic appeal that contemporary American verse in lyric 
form equals already anything done in the Old World. 

May we not dream that some day, when American for- 
tunes are made and the craze for the dollar is supplanted 
by a craze for the beautiful, when our leisure class shall turn 
their splendid gifts and accumulated wealth from so-called 
practical to esthetic purposes, when our teachers and 
pedagogues shall learn that the creative faculty in the pupil 
deserves as much guidance and encouragement as the ana- 
lytical faculty, when one national impulse and purpose, one 
overmastering spirit, one ethos (may we add, one religious 
creed!) shall characterize and dominate the whole American 
people; when a consciousness of the genuine worth and 
greatness of the nation is felt by every citizen, as in the days 
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of Augustus and Elizabeth;—when all these things come 
to pass, and Divine Providence sends the necessary Genius, 
may we not hope that America will surpass England in her 
literary wealth, recalling the immortal line of Horace; 
“Maire pulchra, Filia pulchrior.” 


Historical References 


For historical references, consult Chapter XIII. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) first saw the 
light in the quaint old town of Portland, Maine. Like 
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Bryant, he sprang from the purest Puritan stock, his parents 
_ having migrated to Massachusetts at the beginning of the 
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seventeenth century. At the age of fifteen he was sent to 
Bowdoin College. His biographer notes that ‘“‘at college 
he was courteous in his bearing, refined in his tastes, stu- 
dious in his habits, an agreeable companion with charming 
disposition and deportment.” After graduation, Longfellow 
tried the law in his father’s office, but the desire of youth— 
a desire intensified by time—was a literary career. So we 
find him at last in a Chair at Harvard, teaching and pro- 
ducing literature. Here he is destined to remain until age 
brings fame and honorable retirement. 

The writings of Longfellow belong to the departments 
of prose and verse. In prose he has written Outre-Mer, or 
meditations on his European pilgrimage, after the fashion 
of Irving’s Sketch-Book; Kavanagh, a story which the au- 
thor highly prized but one that failed to win the public. 
Among his poems the following claim first notice: Evange- 
line; Courtship of Miles Standish; Hiawatha; Tales of a Way- 
side Inn; King Robert of Sicily; The Legend Beautiful; The 
Divine Tragedy. Of the shorter poems, The Psalm of Life, 
Village Blacksmith, The Reaper and the Flowers, The Foot- 
steps of Angels, Excelsior, The Day 1s Done, take precedence. 
The Spanish Student, a drama of some pretensions, and the 
Translation of the Divine Comedy, together with a consid- 
erable volume from the French, Spanish, and German, com- 
plete the list. 

Much discussion has taken place among critics regarding 
the rank of Longfellow. His name is often mentioned with 
that of Tennyson and Schiller, and at one time he was more 
popular than Tennyson in England. Popularity, however, 
is no test of supreme artistic or poetic quality. John Mil- 
ton would have failed, if subjected to such a test. A poet 
may be most amiable, representing in his life and work the 
highest standard of morality, yet fail in the highest stand- 
ard of his art. With all his gentleness of heart and splendid 
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moral qualities, Schiller cannot stand beside Goethe as a 
master of poetic art; neither will Longfellow rank with 
Tennyson. If we place Poe first, and Emerson second, and 
Longfellow third among the greatest American singers, we 
shall not be far wrong. The judgment of the world—-and 
by this we mean the best critics of various nations— gives 
Poe first place. And few will have the hardihocd to deny 
the second place to Emerson. Yet Longfellow is a great 
singer, worthy of everlasting remembrance—an author 
whose lyric sweetness and purity enriches and ennobles 
the best life of mankind. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) was another shining 
light of the New England school. He studied in the public 
Latin school of Boston and, later 
on, entered Harvard College; on 
graduation day (1821) he deliv- 
ered the class poem. He took a 
course of theology under Chan- 
ning, the famous Unitarian 
preacher, was ordained minister, 
and appointed to the Second 
Unitarian Church, Boston. But 
Emerson was not satisfied in re- 
taining the small segment of or- 
thodox Christianity still left in 
Unitarianism. Asa consequence 
of such rejection, he resigned the — RAtpH Watpo Emerson 
pastorate of the Unitarian Church and spent some time 
abroad, traveling in France, Italy, Spain, and England. 
While in England, he met Coleridge, Landor, Wordsworth, 
and Carlyle, with whom he retained a lifelong friendship and 
correspondence. Emerson now began his real life work upon 
- the platform as a public lecturer, and for fifty years a large 
public eagerly sought and listened to the “ Sage of Concord.” 
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The literary work of Emerson includes prose and verse. 
His prose takes the form of the essay. In this department 
he ranks among the great gnomic writers of the world, hav- 
ing for his literary associates such wise men as Solomon, 
Marcus Aurelius, Lord Bacon, Thomas 4 Kempis. The 
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strength of these writers lies in the single sentence so preg- 
nant with meaning. There is hardly any bond between the 
sentences: each stands alone with epigrammatic point and 
force—jewels of thought most loosely strung together. In 
fact Emerson says of his sentences, ‘‘they are infinitely re- 
pellent particles.” Such authors are easily quoted, and, 
hence, more quotations are made from Emerson than from 
any other American author—he is the American Solomon, 
who has fed the minds of his countrymen with innumerable 
proverbs. 
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In the department of poetry Emerson has done excellent 
work. His lyrics are crystallized philosophy: music, imagi- 
nation, feeling—all-combine in his beautiful creations. “He 
considered poetry the highest vocation, and has this to 
say respecting the poet: “he is the sayer, the namer, and. 
represents beauty; he is a sovereign and stands at the center. 
For the world is not painted or adorned; but is from the be- 
ginning beautiful, and God has not made some things beau- 
tiful, but Beauty is the Creator of the universe; and, there- 
fore, the poet is not any permissive potentate, but is emperor 
in his own right.” 

The philosophy of /transcendentalism, elevating man to 
a plane with divinity making—ofthe human soul a 
divine segment, had much to do with the high tone and 
exalted character of Emerson’s prose and verse. If the 
Divine Being, or Oversoul, forms, the spiritual part of our 
own, then we may easily bite our wagon to any planet. It 
is certain, from the artistic result, that Emerson hitched his 
poetic wagon to a star. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859) first saw the 
light at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, England; he stud- 
ied at Trinity College, Cambridge, and won the “Craven 
Scholarship,” which meant the highest classic honors in the 
gift of the university. He studied law, was called to the 
bar, and afterwards entered Parliament. He received an 
appointment as legal adviser of the supreme court of Cal- 
cutta. In 1857, in recognition of his splendid gifts and 
services, he was named a Peer of the Realm. 

Like all distinguished men of letters, Macaulay gave 
attention to verse and prose. His Lays of Ancient Rome, 
produced while the author was quite young, are filled with 
martial spirit, if not with poetic inspiration. The old 
ballads and legends thrill with new life and fervor, as he 

chants them. And there can be no doubt but that if their © 
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author had followed up his first success, he might have 
eclipsed many of the minor English poets. But the critical 
essay, or review, had too many attractions for him, and 
he found out, perhaps, that it 
paid better than the barren and 
thankless quest of the muse. At 
any rate his life work became the 
task of the reviewer, and some 
ten volumes of collected criticism 
are the literary result. What 
judgment shall we pass on Ma- 
caulay, the critic? The shades 
of Robert Montgomery forbid 
the belief that he was either hon- 
est or candid or sincere. The 
slaying of Keats was not a more 
Tuomas BABINGTON dastardly act than the dishonest 
Macaulay attack upon Montgomery. In 
response to the plea that Macaulay was widely read, versa- 
tile, a clever master of rhetoric, we must lodge the com- 
plaint that he was an unscrupulous liar, a word-juggling 
mountebank, a gifted clown who played to the literary gal- 
leries at the expense of truth and his fellowman’s reputa- 
tion. Blackwood sums up the case: ‘‘Everybody reads— 
nobody believes—Mr. Macaulay.” 

The prose style of Macaulay contains a rhythmic charm 
which acts upon the reader like an incantation, and makes 
him for the moment forget that it is artificial, stilted, 
pneumatic, or, as Frederic Harrison writes, the style of 
the glorified journalist. ; 

In defense of Macaulay, we must say that when prejudice 
did not sway his judgment, and when he allowed the pure 
and disinterested love of truth to overcome his common 
temptation, his criticism of authors and statesmen is of 
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the highest value, for his mind was most acute as well as 
most cunning. The History of England, on that account, 
possesses some passages of personal interpretation which 
dissect character and motive in the most brilliant fashion, 
while the history as a whole is one long unvarying travesty 
of the truth. | 

It is a pity that so much art and so much error are welded 
together. But as literature cares most for the art, she 
welcomes among her gifted sons, in spite of the freedom 
taken with truth, in spite of conscious deceit and willful 
misrepresentation, that gorgeous rhetorician and “ glorified 
journalist” —Lord Macaulay. 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) was born in Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland, of humble Presbyterian parents, whose poverty 
and religion were equally pro- 
nounced. He attended the com- 
mon school at Annan, and the 
- University of Edinburgh, where 
he contracted the habit of Ger- 
man study that materially af- 
fected his career, for he had great 
ambition to be a distinguished 
mathematician, and taught 
mathematics with that end in 
view. But the study of Goethe 
and Schiller, whom he translated 
in part, gave a new literary bent 
to his mind. He moved to Lon- Tuomas CARLYLE 

don, married Jane Baillie Welsh, a somewhat choleric 
‘woman, and spent the rest of his life at the writer’s desk. 

Carlyle belongs to the department of prose. His works 
include several volumes of criticism; Life of Sciiller; Life 
of John Sterling; Life of Frederick the Great; Chartism; 
_Herocs and Hero-W orship; Past and Present; Life and Letters 
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of Oliver Cromwell; Latter-day Pamphlets; Shooting Niagara; 
Sartor Resartus. 

Carlyle has defined genius as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. And again he writes: ‘ Whatever you do, 
do it with all_your might.” The keynote-of-his success is 
struck in those words. His industry was untiring—almost 
appalling. The fierce energy that burned within him drove 
his intellect like a spear into the very heart of his subject. 
We must concede to him 
the first place among Eng- 
lish critics, although in 
the same breath we cen- 
sure his outlandish liter- 
ary style, his unreason- 
able hatred for existing 
institutions, and his blind, 
bigoted pessimism which 
saw nothing good in the 
world. Carlyle hated 
shams so intensely, and 
found so many to excite 
his hatred, that he con- 
cluded most ¢rroneously— 
“all things are sham”; 
like that voluptuous Per- 
sian sage of olden time, 

who, after gorging himself with all the pleasures of life, 
came to the sad conclusion that all things are vanity. 
~ With a little more moderation, good temper, and what 
the Apostle calls charity, Carlyle would have been an ideal 
critic. 
James Russell Lowell (1819-1891) was born in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. His mother, alady of Scotch descent, 
had a special talent for languages, and gave her son the bene- 
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only one client, who by a strange 
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fit of it. After a brief record in the public school, Lowell 
entered Harvard, where some curious stories are told re- 
garding his irregular attendance at class, at morning prayer, 
and other college duties. In 1838 
he graduated and then tried the 
legal profession. It netted him 


irony forgot to pay his fee. Low- 
ell gave up in disgust and sought [f 
refuge and solacein poetry.. Jour- 
nalism was attempted, but after 
three numbers of his journal— 
The Pioneer—had seen the light, 
it dieda beautiful death. In 1855, 
on the resignation of Longfellow, 
he was elected to the chair of 
belles-lettres at Harvard. He JAmes Russert Lowey 

was editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 1857-62, and of the North 
American Review, 1863-72. He delivered many addresses. 

The literary activity of Lowell found an outlet in verse 
and in criticism. His best known poems are The Vision 
of Sir Launfal; The Present Crisis; The Cathedral; A Fable 
for Critics; Under the Willows; Commemoration Ode; The 
First Snowfall; Under the Old Elm. Of his prose works, 
Among My Books, My Study Windows, and A Good Word 
for Winter should be mentioned. His criticism includes such 
notable authors as Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, Dante, 
Dryden, Spenser, Wordsworth. A volume of his speeches 
called Democracy, and other Addresses, completes the list. 

As a poet, Lowell cannot be ranked with Poe or Emerson 
or Longfellow... Yet his best lyrics entitle him to a seat: 
somewhere in the Temple of the Muses—let us say near the 
Beautiful Gate. For he was an ardent worshiper at their 


shrine, and such pieces as the First Snowfall or the Vision 
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of Sir Launfal prove that they at least welcomed him, if 
they did not actually lay inspiring and consecrated hands 
upon his brow. 

But perhaps the most permanent part of Lowell’s work 
was done in prose. He was a great prose artist—one of 
the very few belonging to America. Some eight volumes 
attest his industry. As a critic his judgment was sound, 
his scholarship adequate, and he made an heroic effort to 
be impartial. Among his gifts was a strong vein of satire. 
Altogether he was an ideal man of letters. 

Robert Hugh Benson.—He was born in 1871—the fourth 
son of Archbishop Benson of Canterbury. He studied at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; took Anglican orders and 
held curacies in London and 
elsewhere; became a Catholic in 
1903; and was ordained a priest 
in the following year. Like his 
gifted brothers, he hasaready pen 
and facile wit. Following the 
example of Canon Sheehan, he 
uses the novel as teacher of Cath- 
olic life, morals, and doctrine. 

The books that illustrate his 

talent are By what Authority; The 
Rosert Hucn Benson = King’s Achievement; Light Invis- 
ible; Lord of the World; The Sentimentalist; Conventionalists; 
Necromancers; Religion of a Plain Man. 

Various estimates are placed upon his novels. In the 
manipulation of plot and character-drawing, they seem to 
outrank Barry, while falling below that eminent author in 
scholarship and mastery of language. Comparisons are 
useless, if not odious; for as star differeth from star in glory, 
so one names dif ee from another. 
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John Edwin Copus.—He was born at Guildford, Eng- 
land, in 1854; educated at Robert Ledgate’s School, Guild- 
ford; taught at Weston College, 
Bath, for several years; became 
a Catholic in 1877, when he mi- 
grated to the United States; en- 
tered the Missouri Province S. J. 
in 1887; studied philosophy at 
St. Louis University and theol- 
ogy at Woodstock, Maryland; 
became a priest in 1899, and was 
appointed to missions in Chicago, 
Omaha, and Milwaukee. 

Father Copus is one of the best 
known Catholic writers in Amer- 
ica. In juvenile literature, he is Joun Epwin Copus 
the author of Tom Losely; Harry Russell; Shadows Lifted; 
St. Cuthbert’s; The Making of Mortlake; Henry White’s Con- 
science; Lydgate’s Call; Sana Teipsum; besides a number of 
fairy stories. For adults, he has written The Son of Siro 
and Andros of Ephesus. 

Father Copus reveals all the marks of a versatile literary 
genius, interpreting boy-life in a most fascinating manner 
and hence passing to the most difficult sphere of character- 
creation in the historical romance. We may expect even 
greater things from the pen that has delineated Henry 
White’s Conscience and The Son of Siro. It remains to 
notice that Father Copus has also distinguished himself 
in the department of journalism. 

Francis Sylvester Mahony, better known as “Father 
Prout,” was born in Cork, 1805; and studied at a Jesuit 
College in France and at the Irish College in Rome. After 
ordination to the priesthood, he returned to Ireland and for 
a time was a professor in the Jesuit College at Clongowes 
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Wood. Soon after—drawn by the fascinating prospect of a 
semi-Bohemian life—he gave up all clerical duties and wan- 
dered away to London, Egypt, Greece, and Asia Minor. 
On returning, he settled down in Paris. At his death in 
1864, he was reconciled to the Church. 

It is difficult to classify the literary work of Father 
Prout. He succeeded, first of all, as a journalist, and for 
a time, at the request of Charles Dickens, became Roman 
correspondent of the Daily News. Then he wrote the 
“Prout Papers” for Fraser's Magazine. His wonderful 
linguistic powers were shown in Latin and Greek versions 
of Moore’s ‘‘ Melodies,’ attempting to prove thereby that 
Moore was a plagiarist, to the infinite annoyance of the 
Irish poet. He wrote Milliken’s “Groves of Blarney”’ in 
French, Greek, Latin, and Italian. The Literary Reliques 
of Father Prout—a volume published in 1870, supple- 
mented in 1876,—is full of wit and humor, the sparkling 
abandon of a French rather than a Celtic writer. Like Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, or Gray, one lyric 
has immortalized Father Prout— 
The Shandon Bells. 

Catherine Tynan Hinkson— 
Born in 1861, she is the daughter 
of Andrew Tynan of Clondalkin, 
County Dublin. Her studies 
were made at the Dominican 
Convent, Drogheda. She is dis- 
tinguished as a writer of verse 
and prose. 

In the department of poetry, 
her published works are Sham- 

CATHERINE TyNAN HINKSON rocks; Cuckoo Songs; The Land 
of Mists and Mountains; Miracle Plays; The Wind in the 
Trees; A Rhymed Life of St. Patrick. In prose she has writ- 
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ten The Handsome Brandons; The Dear Irish Girl; A Daugh- 
ter of the Fields; A Girl of Galway; Union of Hearts; Judy’s 
Lovers; Luck of the Fairfaxes; A Favorite of Fortune; Life of 
Father Matthew; The Golden Lily. 

A pure and distinctive Irish note marks her work in 
prose and verse; added to which we have the charm of a 
‘genuine literary artist. After completing her Life of St. 
Patrick in verse, her claim was secure as the poet laureate 
of Ireland. 

Francis Marion Crawford.—He was born in Tuscany, 
Italy, in 1854. His father, a celebrated American sculptor, 
spent twenty years at Rome, and during this time the son 
had a splendid opportunity for study, not only at Rome 
but in the various colleges and universities of America, 
England, and Germany. Afterwards he spent some time 
in the East Indies in the capacity of a journalist, critic, 
and novelist. His last years were spent in residence at 
Sorrento, near Naples, where he died in 1909. 

Mr. Crawford made some contributions to journalism 
and to literary criticism; but his life work was mainly 
devoted to the department of the novel. It would be diffi- 
cult to name another writer so prolific. In all, some fifty 
works of fiction were produced by him, sometimes at the 
rate of two or three stories per year. The most popular 
are Saracinesca; Sant’ Ilario; Don Orsino; Marzio’s Cruci- 
fix; Paul Patoff; Cecilia; The White Sister. More recent 
work in the nature of an historical sketch is Ave Roma 
Immortalis, or Studies from the Chronicles of Rome—a 
pyrotechnic account, in two volumes, of the principal 
characters and incidents in the history of the Eternal 
City; here the author appears in the réle of journalist. 
Much of the work left by Marion Crawford was done 
too rapidly; yet all critics will concede to him a wonder- 
_ ful power of invention, amounting almost to genius, a 
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prolific font that never failed. Though not of the highest 
rank, he was nevertheless one of the best story-tellers. 

Katherine E. Conway.—She was born at Rochester, 
New York, in 1857; educated by the Sisters (Daughters of 
Mary) in Buffalo and by the Nuns of the Sacred Heart 
in New York City. She early qualified as a journalist, 
beginning with the Buffalo Press in 1880; afterwards she 
belonged to the staff of the Boston Pilot, finally acting as 
editor in chief. She is now editor of the Republic, Boston. 

Not only as a journalist but as a poet, essayist, and 
novelist, Miss Conway has won distinction. Some of her 
published works are A Dream of Lilies; Lalor’s Maples; 
Making Friends and Keeping Them; New Footsteps im 
Well-trodden Ways; The Way of the World and Other Ways; 
Christian Symbols and Stories of the Saints; The Christian 
Gentlewoman; In the Footprints of the Good Shepherd; The 
Story of a Beautiful Childhood; The Woman Who Never Did 
Wrong and Other Stories. 

The most elusive element in literary art is personality, 
especially such a personality as that possessed by an Agnes 
Repplier, an Imogen Guiney, a Rosa Mulholland—a Kath- 
erine Conway. We all recognize that the excellence of the 
art rests mainly on this outward sign of inward grace. Yet 
how can we define it? Whitcomb Riley, in one of his inimi- 
table pieces, after struggling in vain to express the many- 
sided Doctor, exclaims in a final outburst: ‘‘Doc Sifers is 
Doc Sifers and there aint no other one.” Perhaps it is the 
highest praise to say there is only one Katherine Conway— 
not a star of the first literary magnitude, but one shin- 
ing in her humble sphere with peculiar beauty. 

Alice Gertrude Meynell.—The youngest daughter of T. J. 
Thompson, she was born in 1855, and educated in England, 
France, and Italy. Encouragement from Mr. Ruskin led 
her to publish The Preludes in 1876. Additions to these 
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poems were made in 1890. She also published The Rhythm 
of Life; The Color of Life; The Children; The Spirit of Place; 
John Ruskin; Later Poems, Cere’s 
Runaway; Children of the Italian 
Masters. 

Miss Meynell is a frequent con- 
tributor to English and American 
periodicals, and has won wide rec- | 
ognition as an essayist. To have 
secured the praise of John Ruskin |) 
is in itself a sufficient recommen- \ 
dation for any literary artist. 

Josephine Mary Ward.—Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward, known before her 
marriage as Josephine Hope-Scott, 
was born in 1861. She is a dis- Atice GertrupE MryNELL 
tant relative of the Duke of Norfolk; was educated in Eng- 
land and France; and married Mr. Wilfrid Ward (q. v.) 
in 1887. Her published works are One Poor Scruple; The 
Light Behind; Out of Due Time; Great Possessions. 

A prominent English critic writes of her as follows: “ Her 
books are serious studies of contemporary Catholic life, 
dealing with delicate problems, handled with honesty and 
insight. They will remain as milestones on the road over 
which the present generation makes, almost unawares, its 
great transition.” 


Duyckinck . . . Cyclopedia of American Biography. 

WARNER .. . . American Men of Letters Series. 

GRISWOLD . . . . Prose Writers of America. 

STEDMAN . . . . Library of American Literature. 

Wuitcomp. . . . Chronological Outline of American Literature. 
Jounson . . . . English and American Literature. 


-WurrrtE .. . . American Literature. 
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Class Reading 


LoncFELLOW.—Psalm of Life; Courtship of Miles Standish. Selec- 
tions from ‘‘ Divine Comedy” and other translations. 

Emerson.—Each and All; The Sphinx; Woodnotes; The Mountain 
and the Squirrel; Concord Hymn; Threnody; essays on “ Nature ”; 
“ Self-Reliance ”; “ History”; “ Friendship.” 

Irvinc.—Sketch-Book; Tales of a Traveler. The teacher should 
dwell especially upon the story of “ Rip Van Winkle,” “ The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,” “‘ Pride of the Village,” and the essays on “ West- 
minster Abbey,” and “ Stratford-on-Avon.” The Life of Columbus is 
the standard authority on that subject and should be in the library. 

Epcar ALLAN Por.—Tales; The Gold Bug; The Black Cat, and 
The Purloined Letter. Among his poems, Raven, Ulalume, The Haunted 
Palace, The Bells, The Hymn to the Blessed Virgin should be memorized 
by the student. 

NATHANIEL HawTHoRNE.—The House of the Seven Gables and The 
Scarlet Letter are his masterpieces. 

LoweELL.—V olumes in Criticism; The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

WiLiiAM CULLEN Bryant.—Thanatopsis; Lines to a Waterfowl. 

AUBREY DE VERE.—Sonnets, Essays. His drama, Alexander the 
Great, ought to be made a subject for class study. 

Wit11AM BaArry.—His masterpiece, the New Antigone, ought to 
be read and analyzed in class.—One of the best examples of modern 
romantic fiction. 

Witrrm Warp.—His forthcoming life of Cardinal Newman 
promises to be a masterpiece. , His Life of Cardinal Wiseman ought 
to be in the library. 

PATRICK SHEEHAN.—The Triumph of Failure is a book which 
should be known to every student. My New Curate is the most 
popular of his works. Read also his Mariae Corona. : 

AxsBot GASQUET.—His work for the most part is controversial and 
historical. Every student of history should know his Study of 
Monastic Life and The Eve of the Reformation. 

Epwin Copus.—Every boy should know Tom Losely, Harry Russell 
and Henry White’s Conscience. 

Marion CRAwForD.—Saracinesca and Ave Roma Immortalis. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE AGE OF NEWMAN AND TENNYSON 
(CONTINUED) 


Nore.—For ‘Historical Outline,’ see Chapters XII to XIV; 
for “Historical References,” consult those given in preceding chapter. 


William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1863) came into 
this world in Calcutta, while his father was onpage in the 
service of the East India Com- 
pany; at the age of seven he was 
sent to England, beginning his 
studies at the Charterhouse 
School and completing them at 
Cambridge. At Rome and in 
other continental cities he took a 
course in art, but was deterred 
from following the profession of 
a painter through the loss of his 
fortune. He studied law and was 
admitted to practice in 1848, but 
likeso many other lawyers, whose 
real calling was letters, he did not Wittiam MAKEPEACE 
succeed at the bar. The literary TRACE ERAT 
field beckoned to him from the offices of the London Times, 
Punch, Frazer’s Magazine, and other periodicals. Comedy, 
satire, prose, and verse, flowed from his pen until thirty 
volumes were filled with it. 

The greatest of his works are Vanity Fair; Pendennis; 
Henry Esmond; The Newcomes; The Virginians; The Four 
Georges; English Humorists. 

253 
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As we read Vanity Fair, we feel that Becky Sharp pur- 
chases immortality for Thackeray. Comparing Dickens 
and Thackeray, Mr. Matthews writes as follows: ‘‘ Although 
Dickens and Thackeray are both humorists, their work is 
quite dissimilar. In Dickens we find overflowing-fun, with 
hardly any admixture of satire; while_Thackeray’s humor 
is essentially satirical. The pathos of Dickens—if it be not 
ungrateful to make the admission of an author, to whose 
genius we owe so much—is sometimes forced; beneath 
Thackeray’s cynicism is a fund of feeling which is absolutely 
irresistible. Whimsical burlesque characters belonging to 
the humbler ranks of life are sketched by Dickens with 
quite extraordinary power, but his average ladies and gentle- 
men are apt to be insipid and uninteresting. Thackeray’s 
style is finished and charming, but he is not altogether free 
from mannerisms.”’ 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870) first saw the light at Land- 
port, Portsmouth. His father was a clerk in the navy— 
a careless, good-natured spendthrift, the original of Mi- 
cawber in David Copperfield. As a consequence, his son, 
Charles, was born to extreme poverty; for awhile the youth 
had to eke out an existence by labeling pots of paste black- 
ing in a warehouse, receiving the munificent reward of six 
shillings per week. Finally he contrived to attend school 
for two or three years and afterwards earned his living as a 
parliamentary reporter. Thus his literary career began, and 
it ended only with his death. 

The following is a list of his works: Pickwick Papers; 
Oliver Twist; Life of Grimaldi; Nicholas Nickleby; Barnaby 
Rudge; Old Curiosity Shop; Martin Chuzzlewit; Dombey and 
Son; David Copperfield; Child’s History of England; Christ- 
mas Tales; Little Dorrit; A Tale of Two Cities; Great Expec- 
tations; Edwin Drood. 

The literary critic who deals with Dickens, is opaerontad 
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at once with a popular estimate so highly favorable as to 
place him in a class by himself. No other writer in the 
whole history of English literature ever gained or held one 
half the popular support still given to this novelist. He 
is more than admired—he is the idol of the masses. His 
works to-day in England, America, wherever the Eng- 


CHARLES DICKENS 


lish language is spoken, have at least three times as large 
a sale as any other author on the list. And we naturally 
ask the reason why? He is not so skillful an artist as 
George Eliot, not half so learned, nor has he her imagination 
or mastery of language. We might name a dozen others, 
who, in workmanship and evolution of plot, easily take 
- precedence. Perhaps the reason may be found in the fact 
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that Dickens wrote down to the level of the multitude, created 
characters from the humbler walks of life, characters 
known to all—characters that would appeal to all. Then 
his sympathy with the poor and afflicted won all hearts, and 
his efforts at reforming popular education, and the treat- 
ment of inmates of poorhouses and prisons met with gen- 
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eral approval. Besides all this, we must not forget that 
he was a literary genius. 

James Fenimore Cooper (1'789-1851), of Quaker descent, 
was born in Burlington, New Jersey. At an early age his 
father migrated to Cooperstown in the central part of New 
York State. It was a wildly romantic country at that 
time—the picturesque borderland between the savage and 
civilization, diversified with mountains, lakes, and forests, 
now echoing the wild man’s war whoop, and now the ringing 
ax of the backwoods pioneer. Young Cooper studied for a 
while in the local academy, afterwards as the private pupil 
of an Episcopal rector, and finally at Yale. Like Poe, he 
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enjoyed the privilege of college expulsion, having failed in 
his classes. Then he tried the navy, entering as a midship- 
man, and spending some time 
thus on Lake Ontario. After- 
wards he fell in love, gave up the 
navy, and settled down as a 
farmer on Long Island. Later, 
by accident, he wrote the story 
of a Revolutionary spy—the 
success attending its publica- 
tion was phenomenal and fixed 
his literary career. 

The best known volumes of 
Cooper are The Spy; The Path- 
jinder; The Pioneers; The Leather- ein ae 
Stocking Tales; The Last of the Uipett cae an eg 
Mohicans; The Prairie; The Red Rover; History of the United 
States Navy; The Pilot. 

Cooper, like Dickens, possessed the art.of telling a story 
in the most attractive way, and he added the romance 
of wild Indian life, the charm and mystery of the illimitable 
forest. Instantly, his works gained immense popularity. 
In Europe the reception was sensational. They were trans- 
lated at once into French, German, Italian. Thirty-five 
European publishers ultimately issued them, and American 
travelers found them in the languages of Turkey and 
Persia, in Constantinople, in Egypt, at Jerusalem, at Ispa- 
han. It is only another proof that the world loves romance 
and adventure. Cooper was nicknamed the “American 
Scott.” After careful study and comparison, the critic 
finds the appellation just; for with the American forest as 
color and setting, Cooper has done with the Pioneer and 
the Indian what Walter Scott did with the Knight and the 
- Lady amid the splendid blazonry of the Middle Ages. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) was born near 
the town of Haverhill, Massachusetts. His father was a 
farmer in humble circumstances, and the youthful Whit- 
tier had small advantages in the 
matter of education. He studied 
in the public schools and spent 
two years in attendance at an 
academy in Haverhill. He was 
educated, as he himself wrote, by 
the hills and streams, the woods 
and vales of the beautiful country 
surrounding his old home. Fora 
while he tried school-teaching, 
but gave it up as soon as he dis- 
covered his literary calling. He 
contributed a few poems to sev- 
eral local newspapers, and they 

ay. were so well received that he came 
JouNn GREENLEAF WHITTIER to be regarded as a young author 
of brilliant promise. As early as 1829, a critic in the Vew 
England Review wrote: ‘The culmination of Whittier’s fame 
will be a proud period in the history of our literature.” 
During many years he took an active part in the antislay- 
ery movement, which was then sweeping over the country 
and paving the way for the Civil War. As a consequence, 
many of his poems derive their inspiration from’ that 
source. 

Whittier left a large volume of verse. Among his best 
known songs and ballads are Songs of Labor; The Ship- 
builders; The Drovers; The Fishermen; Indian Tales; Voices 
of Freedom; Memories; Maud Muller; Ichabod; The Last 
Walk in Autumn; The Skipper’s Ride; Home Ballads; The 
Barefoot Boy; Snow-bound; Barbara Frietchie. : 

Love of God, love of nature, and love of humanity are 
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three superb qualities belonging to the subject-matter of 
his verse, the keynote of which is sincerity. We hear of 
novels with a purpose: his verse is poetry with a purpose. 
It was intended not merely to please as a work of art, but | 
to reform, to uplift, to purify. He battled against sin and 
wrongdoing, whether they took the form of slavery or 
tyranny or skepticism. To those engaged in such warfare, 
his verse brought renewed strength and courage. On the 
side of art he lacked much—classic finish, imaginative gran- 
deur, the touch of genius: on the side of morality and reli- 
gion—nothing. All love the good Quaker Poet. 

George Eliot (1819-1880), or Miss Marian Evans, was 
the daughter of Robert Evans—a native of beautiful and ro- 
mantic Warwickshire. Her early 
training came from the public 
school and from the academy at 
Coventry, where she earned dis- 
tinction asa student of languages. 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew were 
soon mastered, as well as the lead- 
ing languages of modern Europe— 
French, German, Italian, and ; 
Spanish. Along with the lan- 
guages, especially her translation 
of Strauss, she imbibed the germs 

-of infidelity; they slowly ripened and bore fruit in her frank 
denial of the Christian Faith and her adoption of positivism 
and a provisional husband—George Henry Lewes—at the 
same time. Such open disregard of the marriage law ex- 
cluded her from society, while living, and, as Lord Acton 
justly remarks, from the honors of a public funeral and a 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, when dead. But there were 
some compensations: the “inner tragedy’’—the black and 
-grained spot on the fair escutcheon of character—would not 
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out or down; so the soul of George Eliot sought relief in 
literary art. 

The chief works of George Eliot are a translation of 
Strauss’s Life of Christ; Scenes from Clerical Life; Adam 
Bede; The Mill on the Floss; Silas Marner; Romola; Felix 
Holt; Middlemarch; Daniel Deronda; Impressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such; The Spanish Gypsy; The Legend of Jubal; 
Letters. 

In the department of fiction, George Eliot takes first 
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GEORGE ELroT’s BIRTHPLACE 


place. As a creator of character, she ranks with Shake- 
speare. Like him she possesses an extraordinary talent for 
analysis of motive, construction of plot, and the sympa- 
thetic skill with which she draws pictures of landscape and. 
natural scenery. Intellectual strength, masculine grasp, the 
highest critical and imaginative power, are features of her 
writing. Her reading was vast, her scholarship profound, 
and she lavished all the literary wealth of bygone ages in 
ornamenting and illustrating her composition. We look in 
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vain for her equal among novelists. In the department of 
poetry she was not so successful. . 

Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) was the son of a 
Scotch engineer; educated at a private school and in the 
University of Edinburgh; studied 
law—and failed, ike so many 
cther knights of the pen. Poor 
health drove him from Scotland, 
first to the south of France, then 
to the Adirondacks, and finally 
to Samoa, one of the South Sea 
Islands, where consumption, 
against which he had battled 
heroically for a score of years, 
closed his illustrious career. 

His literary achievement was 
extensive. -He wrote, among 
other things, An Inland Voyage; RoBert Louis STEVENSON 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; The Master of Ballantrae; Studies 
of Men and Books; Treasure Island; A Child’s Garden of 
Verse; Merry Men and Other Fables; Essays and Travels; 
Memoirs and Portraits. 

According to Saintsbury, Stevenson is the most brilliant 
and interesting by far of those English writers whose life 
was comprised in the last half of the century. The literary 
successor of Walter Scott, he was a great Romanticist, 

going over the face of the earth like the unbound spirit 
of whom St. John speaks, in search of tales of daring and 
adventure. It is needless to say that he dealt with a sub- 
ject which makes a universal appeal. But we must add 
to this a faultless style. Stevenson was a great stylist; 
he recast and polished his sentences, until the most critical 
eye could scarcely discern a single flaw. In this respect he 
resembles Addison in prose, or Pope in verse. Here a very 
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delicate question arises: can such care be exercised without 
incurring the guilt of artifice? To be natural is the highest 
art; yet may we not say that this quality is sacrificed by 
following the method indicated by Horace and adopted by 
Addison and Pope? Was not Horace himself artificial as a 
result of employing it? Perhaps the maxim of the golden 
mean applies here, and the polish usque ad unguem yielding 
to polish in a modified and reasonable degree might reach 
happier results. At any rate we must credit Stevenson 
with surprising industry. From the view point of art, 
as well as of morality, his aims were the highest and best, 
and the world, we may hope, will always read him with 
delight. 

William Hurrell Mallock was born in 1849 near Exeter, 
a relative of Froude, the historian; he studied under a 
private tutor; afterwards entered Balliol College, Oxford, 
and took the Newdigate prize in poetry. He never followed 
any profession, preferring to live the life of a philosopher. 
His home is in Devonshire. 

Of his many works, the following deserve notice: The New 
Republic; Religion and Philosophy; Is Life worth Living? 
The New Paul and Virginia; Studies of Contemporary Super- 
stitions; Economic Science; Property and Progress; Aristoc- 
racy and Evolution; Classes and Masses; Religion as a Credi- 
ble Doctrine; A Romance of the Nineteenth Century; The 
Old Order Changes; A Human Document; Heart of Life; two 
small volumes of verse. 

The main object of his political and economic writings 
is to expose the fallacies of radicalism and socialism; his 
philosophic writings aim at showing that science taken by 
itself can supply man with no basis of religion. 

Mallock is a clear, logical, thinker, who excels in the de- 
partment of criticism and analysis: as a creative artist, he 
is a pronounced failure. 
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John Lancaster Spalding.—He was born in Kentucky, 
in 1840; his ancestors coming to America with Lord Balti- 
more. He had the advantage of studying under the best 
instructors and at the best institutions of learning in the 
country; afterwards completing _ ; 
his education in Louvain and |) ~ 
Rome. After fifteen years spent 
on the mission, he was conse- 
crated in 1877, the first Bishop 
of Peoria, Illinois. 

Although leading an active life 
as priest and bishop, he found 
ample time to devote to litera- 
ture, enriching many depart- 
ments by his wonderfully facile 
pen. In the department of 
prose, he has produced the essay 
with brilliant success; in verse, 
his sonnets and odes have ap- 
peared in The Century, Atlantic Monthly, and other leading 
magazines. His volumes in prose include Education and 
the Higher Life; The Religious Mission of the Irish People; 
Things of the Mind; Opportunity; Religion, Agnosticism and 
Education; Aphorisms and Reflections; Socialism and Labor; 
Religion and Art, and Other Essays. 

The high plane of his thought, as well as his epigram- 
matic style, associates his name with the great gnomic 
writers, Emerson, Lord Bacon, Marcus Aurelius, Thomas a 
Kempis. It is safe to say that he is one of the very few 
American writers whose prose product is a permanent con- 
tribution to literature. Concerning his verse, we may not 
affirm so much; in fact, we are apt to think that the waters 

of oblivion will roll over it, sooner or later; still the author 
may exclaim with Horace, non omnis moriar. 
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Maurice Francis Egan.—He was born at Philadelphia 
in 1852, and graduated at La Salle College and Georgetown 
University. After spending some years as a journalist, 
he was appointed professor of English literature in the 
University of Notre Dame. Later on, he was called: to 
Washington, where he taught in the Catholic University 
until his appointment as Ameri- 
can Minister to Denmark in 
1907. 

Mr. Egan is one of our most 
prolific and versatile writers, 
having played the réle of jour- 
nalist, novelist, essayist, and 
poet—and at all times is a grace- 
ful ornament of the literary 
stage. 

The titles of his books and 
stories would fill a small cata- 
logue. The best known are That 

Maurice Francis Ecan Girl of Mine; That Lover of Mine; 
Jack Chumleigh; A Marriage of Reason; The Success of 
Patrick Desmond; The Vocation of Edward Conway; The 
Life Around Us; A Booklet of Roses; Introduction to Eng- 
lish Literature; besides several volumes of sonnets and 
poems. 

It is not difficult to classify Maurice Francis Egan—he is 
a great name in American Catholic literature—ever ready to 
write in any department. This Ariel of the pen puts a girdle 
round the world of thought in a trice, and with admirable 
scorn dances above the profounder depths of criticism and 
literary creation. Yet the musical sonnet; the breezy short- 
story; the racy critique; the crisp, curt poem; the popular 
lecture, with scholarship enough to entertain and not enough 
to oppress or embarrass;—all these things have a place in 
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the Republic of Letters. And we are thankful that men 
like Mr. Egan are sent into the world, without troubling 
much whether or not their footsteps will echo down the cor- 
ridors of time. 

‘Richard Frederick Clarke.—He was born in 1839, and 
began his studies at the Merchant Taylors’ School, London, 
where he won a scholarship in 
St. John’s College, Oxford. In 
1856 he entered St. John’s, took 
a first class in moderations, and a 
second in the final schools. In 
1864 he took his M. A. degree, 
and shortly after received Angli- 
can Orders at the hands of Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce, remaining 
the while a fellow and tutor of his 
college. The waves of ritualism 
then running high carried him 
into the Catholic Church. By a 
strange dispensation, he became R!CHARD FREDERICK CLARKE 
a Jesuit, teaching in their schools, and finally opening a 
college for them at Oxford. He founded Clarke’s Hall in 
September, 1896. 

The writings of Father Clarke are numerous and extend 
over a long period of years. He was the originator and 
editor of the Stonyhurst Manuals of Philosophy. The vol- 
ume of “Logic”’ is of his writing and is perhaps the most in- 
teresting book ever written on that dry subject. He wrote 
also a series of books of meditation, now widely used among 
Anglicans and Catholics. As editor of the Jesuit magazine 
called The Month, Father Clarke wrote a large number of 
essays, many of them controversial in character. Father 
Rickaby, his lifelong friend and companion, writes of him: 
_ “He was a living realization of Laud’s motto, ‘thorough.’”’ 
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Patrick Francis Mullaney.—He is known to the world as 
Brother Azarias; was born in New York City in 1848; died 
in 1893. His studies were made in the Academy of the 
Christian Brothers, Utica, New York. He did not have 
the advantage of a college training, yet he managed to ac- 
quire a working knowledge of the ancient classic languages, 
besides German, French, Spanish, and Italian. For many 
years he was professor of English literature in the colleges 
of his order and often made trips to Europe in pursuit of his 
favorite subject—education. He helped to found the Cath- 
olic Summer School and delivered many lectures before rep- 
resentative educational bodies throughout the United States. 

The published works of Brother Azarias include Aristotle 
and the Christian Church; Schools of Medieval Times; Phases 
~ of Thought and Criticism; Philosophy of Literature; Develop- 
ment of Old English Thought; Books and Reading. A large 
number of scattered essays, addresses, and monographs 
complete the list. 

His books should find a place in the library of all who 
aim at exact scholarship. As,in the case of Bishop Spald- 
ing, so in the case of Brother Azarias—the style ensures 
the immortality ef the art; without any question regarding 
the subject-matter. But happily, in both cases, the matter 
as well as the literary form will claim lasting recognition 
from posterity. 

Rosa Mulholland.—She was born in Belfast, in 1869, 
daughter of Joseph Stevenson Mulholland; in 1891 married 
Sir John T. Gilbert, LL. D. and is now known as Lady 
Gilbert. She was educated in the convent schools of Ire- 
land and France, and in extreme youth showed a fondness 
for literature. 

She is the author of a large number of books, the bese 
known of which are Hester’s History; The Wild Birds of 
Killeevy; Marcella Grace; A Fair Emigrant; The Wicked 
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Woods; Banshee Castle; Vagrant Verses; The Walking Trees; 
Under the Lake; Terry; Nanno; Onora; Cynthia’s Daughters. 

A London critic writes: ‘Rosa Mulholland, like her 
gifted contemporary, Catherine Tynan, is racy of the soil, 
thoroughly and profoundly Keltic, the magic of which— 
to borrow Matthew Arnold’s elegant turn of phrase—forms 
the indefinable charm of her romantic stories. Keltic 
magic! weird, strange, unearthly—sometimes uncanny, but 
never repulsive—there it is, veiling her pages with mystic 
splendor like the rays of a full moon beaming down upon 
the tranquil earth. One may never grow weary of perusing 
her pages—following the gleam of genius over the hills 
and valleys of her native land.” 

Charles Warren Stoddard.—He was born in 1843, in 
Rochester, New York, and migrated with his father in 1855 
to California. At the age of fifteen, 
after completing his education in the 
California schools, he went to the 
South Sea Islands. Then he visited 
Asia and Europe, corresponding the 
while with American periodicals. In 
1885, he taught English literature at 
the University of Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana, and four years later was ap- yy 
pointed lecturer in English litera- 4% 
ture at the Catholic University in 
Washington—a position which he re- cog 
signed in 1902. His death occurred C#ARtES Warren 
in 1900. STODDARD 

Mr. Stoddard was a true literary Bohemian—resem- 
bling much his adventurous countryman, Lafcadio Hearn. 
Wherever he chose to hang his hat, the earth there was a 
nourishing mother. The writings of Charles Warren 
- Stoddard belong to prose and verse. Of the former, we 
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have The South Sea Idyls; Cruising in the South Sea; A Flight 
into Egpyt; A Trip to Hawau,; The Lepers of Molokai; Lazy 
Letters from Low Latitudes; In the Footprints of the Padres; 
A Troubled Heart and How 1t Was Comforted. 

One volume of poetry comprises all that he wrote in 
honor of the Muses—a gift which they could not well refuse, 
so meritorious and attractive are its contents. But the 
author is at his best in prose, and here again the happy 
marriage of form and content gives us a literary gem—The 
South Sea Idyls—crowned with immortal life, concerning 
which William Dean Howells wrote “It is a classic—the 
lightest, sweetest, wildest, freshest thing ever written about 
the life of the summer ocean.” 

Abram Joseph Ryan.—He is known as the “ Poet Priest ”’ 
of the South; was born at Norfolk, Virginia, in 1839; died 
in 1886. He made his studies in 
Louisville, Kentucky, under the 
direction of the Christian Broth- 
ers; and also at the Niagara Sem- 
inary, where he was ordained 
priest. During the Civil War he 
served as a chaplain in the Con- 
federate Army and by his deeds 
and writings revealed his intense 
love of the South. 

The collected poems of Father 
Ryan are one hundred and eight 
in number; those most widely 
known are The Valley of Silence; 
The Sword of Robert Lee; The Conquered Banner; Erin’s 
Flag; Song of the Mystic; The March of the Deathless 
Dead. 

Although many of the poems lack finish—he often worked 
haphazard, like Lord Byron—yet the real poetic fire and 
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true poetic inspiration are there. Shall we add his name 
to the small number of literary Immortals produced by 
America?’ If we do so, several million voices south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line will acclaim the act; and the 
gracious North will say, Amen. 


Literary References 


In addition to those already given, the student may consult: 


SAINTSBURY . . . Nineteenth Century Literature. 
Minto ... . . History of English Prose. 

JENKINS .. . . History of Literature. 

MitcHert . . . . American Lands and Letters. 
GossE .. . . . Brief History of English Literature. 
Davmson . : . . Living Writers. 

BEBRS)=. . . . - Century of American Literature. 


Class Reading 


THACKERAY.—Vanity Fair is his masterpiece. Every student 
should get acquainted with Becky Sharp, Henry Esmond, and The 
Newcomes. The essays of Thackeray should be in the library. 

Dickens.—David Copperfield; Oliver Twist; Nicholas Nickelby; 
Pickwick Papers. Selections from Dickens may easily be made by 
the instructor. 

Cooper.—The Spy is considered by many to be his masterpiece. 
The writings of Cooper should be warmly recommended to the 
student. Selections from The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, and The 
Last of the Mohicans should be read in class. 

WHITTIER.—The masterpieces of Whittier are Snowbound, a rus- 
tic vision of New England winter; The Barefoot Boy, Maud Muller, 
and Barbara Frietchie. The last three should be memorized by the 
pupil. 

Exrror.—The Mill on the Floss is her masterpiece; read Silas Marner, 
the story of an old miser, and Adam Bede, one of the most manly men 
in literature. Parts of Romola should also be studied for the glimpses 
given of Italian life. 
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Mattocx.—The masterpiece of Mallock is Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing?—a study of agnostic and infidel tendencies. If this life be all 
we have, then Mallock decides against its worth. The chapters on 
the “Value of Christianity” should be carefully studied. Read his 
essays in criticism. 

SPALDING.—The ‘masterpiece of Spalding is Education and the 
Higher Life. All his books should be familiar to the Catholic student. 

Ecan.—The Sonnets of Egan are his best works; in prose, the 
Success of Patrick Desmond, and his stories dealing with Italian life. 

Muttaney (Brother Azarias)—The Development of Old English 
Thought and the studies of Dante, Newman, and Tennyson, are con- 
sidered his best works. All his essays may be read with profit. 

STODDARD, C. W.—The masterpiece of Stoddard is the South Sea 
Idylis. This work is equal to anything Stevenson or Conan Doyle 
has done. It is regarded as one of the few American classics and is 
translated into many languages. 

Ryan, ABRAHAM.—His best pieces are The Sword of Lee, The Con- 
quered Banner, The Valley of Silence. Selections from The Story Run- 
neth Thus, especially the closing lines, should be read in class. Stu- 
dents in elocution ought to memorize Lift Up Erin’s Flag. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE AGE OF NEWMAN AND TENNYSON 
(CONTINUED) 


Note.—For “Historical Outline’”’ and “Literary References,”’ see 
Chapter XIIT. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894) first saw the light 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts-—the same year that wit- 
nessed the birth of Gladstone, Tennyson, and Darwin. He 
studied at Andover and at Hare aa 
vard, graduating with the fa- 
mous class of “‘29.”” He won the 
honor of class poet. After grad- 
uation he traveled abroad, vis- 
iting Holland, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and England. 
Holmes qualified for medicine 
and opened an office in Boston. 
For thirty-five years he held the 
chair of anatomy at Harvard. 
He took part in founding the 
Atiantic Montily. 

The ‘literary work of Holmes O¥tVER WenpeLt Hotmes 
covers a long period, and is divided into poems, lectures, 
essays, and novels. He is remembered for The Autocrat of 
the e Breakfast T Table; Old Ironsides; My Aunt; Se ptember Gale; 
The Chambered N Dou iias: The Deacon’s Masterpiece; Winter 
‘Clouds and Storm Drifis; Elsie Venner; The Guardian Angel; 
Life of Motley; Life of Emerson; Over the Teacups; Letters. 
An American critic calls Holmes ‘‘our most human man 
of letters, he touched life at so many points and angles.” 
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Of himself he says: “I do not know what special gifts have 
been granted or denied me, but this I know, that I am like 
so many others of my fellow creatures, that when I smile, 
I feel as if they must,—when I cry, I think their eyeg fill; 
and it always seems to me that when I am most truly my- 
self, I come nearest to them, and am surest being listened 
to by the brothers and sisters of the larger family into 
which I was born so long ago.” 

The poetry of Holmes is chiefly lyrical: wit, humor, pa- 
triotism, pathos, a bit of science, a gleam of imagina- 
tion,—all appear as one turns the lyric kaleidoscope. Not 
of the highest order, not of the best workmanship, yet 
always satisfying, these lyrics will be handed down to 
untold generations, because they are so thoroughly hu- 
man, and therefore such genuine literature. 

In prose, The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table will 
always remain an English 
classic. 

Henry D. Thoreau 
(1817-1862) claims Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, for 
his birthplace; he also 
claims Emerson for his 
friend and disciple. He 
studied in the _ public 
school at Concord, and 
afterwards graduated at 
Harvard. For a while he 
eked out a scanty living 
as a surveyor; meanwhile 
writing a great deal for 
the papers. Among other things he went into the woods 
near Concord and built a hut on the shore of Walden Pond, 
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where he spent several years in loving communion with 
nature. 

The best known writings of Thoreau include Walden, 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers; Excursions; 
The th aine Woods; Cape Cod. 

This author is most unique. He kept a journal, which 
will some day be more famous than the Diary of Marcus 
Aurelius. His life was a ‘‘return to nature,” with a ven- 
geance, and the most orthodox Romanticist could not com- 
plain. His descriptive power is unrivaled; his style is clear, 
direct, with much of the simplicity of the ancient seer. He 
is one of the bright minor lights of English literature. 

Edward Bulwer Lytton (1803-1873) was born in Lon- 
don, and succeeded to the family estates in 1866, when he 
became LordLytton. He studied 
under a private tutor and after- 
wards was sent to Cambridge, 
where he won the Chancellor’s 
prize for a poem on sculpture. 
Lytton enjoyed the advantages 
of wealth and leisure, and gave’ | 
much of his time to the composi- | 
tion of novels. 

The following works are from 
his pen: Ishmael; The Siamese 
Twins; New Timon; Arthur; Mil- 
ton; Last Days of Pompei; Rienzi; 
Harold; Last of the Barons; The 
Caxtons; My Novel; Lady of Ly- 
ons; Cardinal Richelieu; Caxtoniana; Translations; Speeches 
and Addresses. 

Lord Lytton enjoyed the reputation of being the leading 
novelist of his time, if we except Charles Dickens, compared 
with whom Lytton was more brilliant and sensational. 

ENG. LIT.—18 
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His historical romances show his relationship with the 
Romantic Movement; although there is more realism 
blended with his work than with any other distinctively 
romantic writer. He seems to have oscillated between 
both extremes. His style is hard, cold, brilliant, with little 
of the milk of human kindness about it; he displays splen- 
did historical erudition, can analyze character and con- 
struct plot, never lacks for language or illustration, has 
imagination sufficient for all demands, and can paint a word 
picture with a finish and grace equal to the performance 
of the greatest artists. And yet we miss the warm heart, 
the glowing sympathy that makes the whole world akin, 
such affection and sympathy as Dickens or George Eliot 
possessed. We regret that Lord Lytton did not write more 
plays. Those he wrote indicate that he was master of the 
craft. Richelieu is apt to remain upon the stage as long 
as Hamlet. 

Charles Kingsley (1819-1875) was born in Devonshire; 
he studied under private tutors, at a local academy, and 
finally at Cambridge, where he acted as professor of his- 
tory. His first inclination was toward the bar, but owing 
to a sudden change, he took Holy Orders, and for a while 
had charge of a country parish. Subsequently, he gave 
considerable attention to history and received an appoint- 
ment at Cambridge. Besides historical lectures and ser- 
mons, he wrote poetry and novels. Among his best poems 
are The Ode to the North East Wind and The Sands of Dee. 
Among his best novels are Alton Locke; Yeast; Hypatia; 
Westward Ho!; Hereward the Wake. He also wrote The 
_ Water Babies, The Saint’s Tragedy, and Andromeda. 

Owing to an unfortunate attack upon the veracity of the 
Catholic priesthood—an attack which evoked the crushing 
reply from Newman,—Charles Kingsley suffered temporary 
eclipse and oblivion. But the church polemic has died a 
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natural death, and Kingsley is beginning to shine again 
as a skillful novelist. Great ability is shown by him in the 
construction of plot and the portrayal of character. His 
style is concise, vigorous, rich in historical allusion, but 
lacks the polish and rounded completeness of Arnold or 
Newman. Kingsley was a passionate lover of nature, and 
thus identifies himself with the Romantic Movement. In 
this respect Hypatia is representative and will remain, 
perhaps, on account of its many merits, a permanent con- 
tribution to English literature. 

John Richard Green (1837-1883) first saw the light at 
Oxford; after some years spent in the common schools, he 
entered Jesus College and took his degree in 1860. He was 
ordained an Anglican priest and held a vicarage for eight 
years. As librarian at Lambert, he found ample time for 
historical research. 

His published works are Oxford in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; Short History of the English People; The Making of 
England; Conquest of England; Classical Writers; Essays of 
Addison. 

Green was an honest, painstaking, impartial historian, 

and owing to this fact his works enjoy an ever-increasing 
popularity—but it is a pity that he was not master of the 
brilliant style of Macaulay. He is clear, direct, rapid, full 
of energy, but lacks the incommunicable charm of the 
Scotch sophist. 
- William Morris (1834-1896) was born in London. He 
was educated at Marlborough and Exeter College, Oxford, 
taking his degree in 1856. After graduation he divided his 
attention between socialism and poetry, and won distinction 
in both avocations. 

His leading poems are The Defence of Guenevere; Life 
and Death of Jason; The Earthly Paradise; Story of Sigurd; 
Fall of the Niblungs; Tale of the House of the Wolfings; 
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Story of the Volsungs; Roots of the Mountains; Signs of 
Change; Hopes and Fears for Art. 

As a narrative poet, Morris ranks high—just falls short, 
in fact, of being a great epic writer. His incursions into 
the fields of Northern mythology—a field surveyed by 
Carlyle—brought forth fresh and luscious literary fruit. 
There is an epic calm, repose, and dignity about his North- 
ern poetry; and the misfortune is that he lacked sufficient 
imagination and creative power to make the most of his 
material. The world still awaits the Homer of the North. 

Orestes A. Brownson.—He was born in 1803 at Stock- 
bridge, Vermont; died in 1876. He was educated in the 
public schools and in the Ballston 
Academy, Ballston, New York. 
He was by turns a Congregation- 
alist, Presbyterian, Universalist, 
Rationalist, Socialist; finally join- 
ing the Catholic Church and dy- 
ing in that belief. 

Dr. Brownson made his mark 
in letters as a journalist, essayist, 
and reviewer. His career as an 
editor includes the Gospel Advo- 
cate, Philanthropist, Boston Quar- 
terly, Democratic Review, Brown- 

Orestes A. Brownson son’ Quarterly Review. 

As a writer and thinker, Dr. Brownson belonged to the 
old orthodox school. The massive essay, running through 
thirty or forty pages, was the literary weapon with which 
this modern Hercules demolished error. Some fifteen 
volumes of these essays, collected from various magazines, 
have been published. The style is noted for its clearness, 
force, directness; while an aggressive tone marks the con- 
troversial parts. Besides these essays Brownson wrote a 
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novel called Charles Elwood, or the Infidel Converted, and 
the American Republic, a most elaborate study of the con- 
stitution of the United States, a book read and studied 
extensively in Catholic schools. 

Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.—He was born in New Hamp- 
shire, 1857; studied at Montreal, at the American College, 
Rome, at the University of Ber- 
lin and the Sorbonne, Paris; be- 
came Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Hartford, 1883; five years 
later, received an appointment 
to the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., as professor 
of patrology and Church history; 
is now rector of the University. 

His published works include 
The Middle Ages; The Beginnings 
of Christianity; The House of God. 

On reading the works of Dr. 
Shahan, one is impressed at THomas J. SHAHAN 
once by the vast amount of erudition, especially by the 
very minute and exact knowledge of the early Christian 
ages. It is hoped that he will enrich the bookshelves of 
history with further contributions, as few writers are so 
well equipped for Catholic historical research. The style 
of the published volume leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of esthetic appeal. 

Alfred Austin.—He was born at Headingley, Leeds, 1835; 
educated at Stonyhurst and Oscott; graduated at the Uni- 
versity of London, 1853; studied law, but subsequently 
gave his attention to travel and literature, and was ap- © 
pointed poet laureate of England in 1895. 

_ The published works of Alfred Austin are Randolph—a 
_ Tale of Polish Grief; The Season—a Satire; The Golden Age; 
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Interludes; Madonna’s Child; Tower of Babel; The Human 
Tragedy; Savonarola; Lyrical Poems; Alfred the Great, or 
England’s Darling; Prince Lucifer; The Conversion of Winck- 
elmann and Other Poems. 

The prose works include The Garden that I Love; In Ve- 
ronica’s Garden; Lamia’s Winter Quarters; Spring and Au- 
tumn tn Ireland; Haunts of Ancient Peace; Flodden Field. 

a It is quite generally conceded 
that Austin is not so highly gifted 
as his predecessor—Lord Tenny- 
son—that he has not the same 
insight, inspiration, music, mas- 
tery of form, or witchery of lan- 
guage. Yet he has many ster- 
ling qualities which endear him 
to the reader and justify his 
appointment as laureate. His 
poetry, though not of the high- 
est order, is nevertheless clean, 
wholesome, moral, always pleas- 
ing to the ear, sometimes in- 
tensely patriotic, and at times giving evidence of the keenest 
esthetic sense’ and appreciation of the sublime as well as of 
the beautiful. 

Frances Christine Fisher Tiernan, better known to the 
reading public as “Christian Reid,” was born in 1846 at 
Salisbury, North Carolina. She was educated in the con- 
vent at Washington, D. C., and later traveled abroad. 

Christian Reid is a prolific writer. A partial list of her 
stories includes A Child of Mary; Valerie Aylmer; Weighed 
in the Balance; The Land of the Sun; After Many Days; The 
Land of the Sky; Heart of Steel; Roslyn’s Fortune. Besides 
these there are a number of short stories dealing with Amer- 
ican life. An exuberant fancy—a truly southern gift—marks 
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her style. The page is often a tropic flower garden and we 
are led on to-dream of roses and myrtles and spreading 
palms, the nightingale and the moon—a veritable wilder- 
ness of beauty. 

Catholicism is also a dominant note—the old church that 
does so much for all the fine arts; her architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and music are sources of continuous literary in- 
spiration. 

Eliza Allen Starr (1829-1901).—Her native town was 
Deerfield, Massachusetts. She was highly educated in the 
schools of her native state, and was received into the 
Catholic Church by Right Rev. P. Kenrick, Bishop of 
Philadelphia. 

The literary life of Miss Starr began early; her best known 
works are Pilgrims and Shrines; Patron Saints; Christmas 
Tide; Christian Art in Our Own Age; Three Archangels in 
Art; The Three Keys; Songs of a Lifetime. 

Miss Starr was one of the best art critics that America 
has produced; she traveled much in those countries where 
Catholic art flourishes. Architecture and painting were 
favorite themes of criticism. In the following language, she 
discovered the relationship of architecture to literature: 
“These relations are of a most intimate character; for the 
same genius, whether national or spiritual, inspires both the 
literature and architecture of a people. One illustration 
may suffice; the beauty, symmetry, proportion, unity and 
general excellence of Grecian architecture are exactly of the 
same kind that the critic must discover in Grecian literature. 
And the same observation holds good respecting the archi- 
tecture and literature inspired by the Catholic Church.” 
But like Mr. Ruskin in England, Miss Starr was an Ameri- 
can voice crying in the wilderness, for artistic ideals will 
not as yet prevail on either side of the Atlantic. 

Francis Thompson.— He was born in Durham, 1869; died 
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in London, 1909. He was educated at Ushaw College; and 
drifted into literature and poverty and London, all at the 
same time. It is the old, old story of cultivating a fine art on 
alittle oatmeal, and precious little 
at that; for Francis Thompson 
was often hungry while he paced 
the streets of London, just as was 
Edgar Allan Poe, when he wan- 
dered through the crowded thor- 
oughfares of Baltimore. Itis one 
of those strange dispensations of 
Providence that genius must beg 
while in the flesh, and have no 
place whereon to lay its head. A 
good Samaritan, however, was 
found in the person of W. Mey- 

Francis THompson nell, who took the stranger in. 

Several volumes of poems, not large in bulk, but of the 
first quality,-were left by Francis Thompson. 

We have had occasion before to remark how one poem se- 
cures immortality to the author, quoting Gray, Poe, and 
others as examples. The Hound of Heaven has done this 
for Thompson. For who has not read the exquisite story 
of how God’s Love pursued the flying soul “down the long 
savannas of the blue’? Is it too much to claim that this 
work of genius, like Gray’s Elegy, will be read by increas- 
ing thousands so long as the English language is spoken? 

Francis Aveling.—He was born in London, 1875; was 
educated at Ridley College, Oxford, and Canadian College 
at Rome; became a convert while at Oxford; and was 
ordained a priest in Quebec, 1899. : 

The writings of Dr. Aveling include Science and’ Faith; 
Immortality of the Soul; The God of Philosophy; Philosophers - 
of the Smoking Room; The Spectrum of Truth; A Study of 
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the Englishman. Dr. Avelingisalsoa contributor to the Dub- 
lin Review, American Catholic Quarterly, Catholic World, and 
other magazines. He is a charming writer of rare promise. 

Frances Blundell.—She was born in Dublin, 1868—the 
daughter of Michael James Sweetman of Lamberton Park; 
educated at home and in Brussels. In 1879 she married 
Francis Nicholas Blundell. She is a prolific writer. 

‘Among her published works are In a North Country Vil- 
lage; A Daughter of the Soil; Among the Untrodden Ways; 
Miss Erin; The Duenna of Genius; Dorset Pastorals; Manor 
Farm, Stepping Westward; Noblesse Oblige. 

Many of her stories have been dramatized and acted on 
the London stage. She is an expert interpreter of country 
life—a feminine edition of Oliver Goldsmith, if one may be 
allowed the expression. 


Class Reading 


Hotmers.—The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table in prose and the 
Chambered Nautilus in verse are his best pieces. For humor, read 
The Deacon’s Masterpiece, Harvard Commencement Odes, My Aunt, 
and The Last Leaf. Holmes is a healthful, wholesome author, and 
the student may with profit read most of his literary work. 

‘THOREAU.—Selections from Thoreau may be found in any Ameri- 
can advanced reader. The description of Walden Pond ought to be 
familiar to the pupil. 

Lorp Lyrron.—The Last Days of Pompeti and Cardinal Richelieu 
are his best works. 

KincsLtEy.—Hypatia is his masterpiece, and should be read critic- 
ally for its wealth of historical allusion, skill in delineation of char- 
acter, and splendid diction. Pupils should memorize The Sands of 
Dee. His daughter, “Lucas Malett,” a convert to Catholicism, has 
done some splendid work in fiction. For example, Richard Calmady 
and The Far Horizon. 

Morris.—The study of Northern mythology is always fascinat- 
‘ing, but the instructor should use his private judgment in making 
selections. ~ 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE AGE OF NEWMAN AND TENNYSON 
(CONTINUED) 


Norte.—For ‘‘Historical Outline,” see Chapter XIII. 


The great event in. American history, after the Revolu- 
tionary War, was the abolition movement leading to the 
Civil War. This war, destroying millions of lives and dev- 
astating large sections of the South, resulted in the freedom 
of the slaves. It inspired writers in almost every depart- 
ment of literature: oratory in Webster, Calhoun, Clay, 
and Wendell Phillips; the novel in Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
poetry in Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, and many others. 
It added a bloody but brilliant chapter to American history, 
as the published memoirs of Grant, Sheridan, and Sherman, 
fully indicate. 


Historical References 


Perhaps the fullest and most reliable history of the Civil War 
was written by the secretaries of Abraham Lincoln, John G. Nicolay, 
and John Hay. Consult also the Rise and Fall of the Southern Con- 
federacy by Davis, and the Memoirs of the chief generals, GRANT 
and SHERIDAN. 


Daniel Webster (1782-1852) was born in the town of 
Salisbury, New Hampshire. After a short academical train- 
ing, he entered Dartmouth College, where he took ‘his 
degree in 1801. He then studied law and graduated in 
1805, practicing in Portsmouth; was elected to Congress, 
where he soon became a national figure. Henceforth his 
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biography is identified with the history of the United 
States. 

Among the famous speeches made by Webster, the follow- 
ing are noteworthy: Bunker Hill; First Settlement of New 
England; Reply to | 
Hayne; Reply to Cal- 
houn; The Compro- 
mses of the Constitu- 
tion; Grecian Liberty; 
Eulogy on Washing- 
ton; Commencement 
Address. 

Daniel Webster is 
known as the “‘ Amer- 
ican Cicero.” His 
oratorical gifts were 
of the highest order; 
his skill in that spe- 
cies of composition, 
equal to that of the 
great masters of an- 
tiquity. Edmund 
Burke alone of Eng- 
lish orators com- 
pares with him. 
Carlyle placed him on a plane with Demosthenes. It is 
doubtful whether a greater orator ever lived in any age or 
country. But the literary critic takes cognizance of the 
composition, rather than of the purely oratorical gift, and 
he finds in the speeches of Webster all those qualities pos- — 
sessed by the best classic models. As Dr. Brownson wrote 
in review: “We see in every page and every sentence vast 
intellectual power, quick sensibility, deep and tender affec- 
- tion, a rich and fervid imagination—traces of long and 
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painful discipline under the tutelage of the most eminent 
ancient and modern masters. His majestic person and 
deep, rich, sonorous 
voice set off with double 
effect his*maugsive 
thoughts, weighty sen- 
tences, his chaste, dig- 
nified, and harmonious 
periods. In every re- 
spect that you could wish 
he is the ideal Orator.” 

George Bancroft 
(1800-1891) came into 
this world in the small 
town of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. He was the 
favorite son of a Congre- 
gational minister, who 
sent him at an early age 
to Harvard, where he 
graduated with high 
honors. He went abroad and took the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Berlin. On his return he published some 
fragmentary translations of Schiller, Goethe, and other 
German poets. Soon after, he began his life work,—The 
History of the United States. He also wrote a History of the 
American Constitution. 

Bancroft takes rank with national historians of the first 
order—with Livy, Janssen, Lingard, Gibbon. He gave the 
best years of his life to the collection of material and the 
elaboration of his theme. His scholarship made it impos- 
sible for any serious mistakes to mar his work; and he rose 
above those various kinds of bias with which the inferior ~ 
historian struggles so unsuccessfully. He did not lie in order 
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to fill out some splendid period, after the fashion of Froude 
or Macaulay. So far as the subject-matter is concerned, 
we cannot praise the performance too highly. There are 
some defects of style, however, to 
which attention should be called. 
The style of an ideal historian is 
difficult to discover. There is a 
general temptation to false gran- 
deur, or shall we say inflation. | 
Gibbon suffered from it; Macau- | 
lay was carried away byit. Ina 
measure Bancroft fell a victim to 
it. Inflated and pompous he is— 
often far beyond any measure 
that the subject warrants. In 
this particular Prescott is easily 
his superior. History is an un- GEORGE BaNcrorT 
even field: there is the gorgeous battle, calling for the finest 
rhetorical display; but there are also a hundred common- 
place topics, which, if treated in the same splendid diction, 
must excite only a smile of ridicule. We are forced to admit 
that Bancroft did not always discriminate, did not always 
exhibit the best taste or judgment. 

William Hickling Prescott (1796-1859) was a native of 
Salem, Massachusetts. He studied in the public schools 
and attended Harvard College, where he took his degree in 
1814. Anaccident, affecting his eyesight, prevented a busi- 
ness career, and he devoted himself to the study of litera- 
tute. He decided upon writing a history of the Spanish 
conquests in.the New World. As an equipment, he visited 
Europe and: collected material in the national archives of 
Spain and Italy and elsewhere. 

_ The historical works of Prescott are History of the Reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella; Conquest of Mexico; Conquest of 
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Peru; History of the Reign of Philip the Second; Life of 
Charles V; Biographical and Critical Miscellanies. 

A contemporary critic, Mr. Alison, writes of Prescott as 
follows: “‘He was by far the first historian of America, and 
he may justly be assigned a place beside the very greatest of 

modern Europe. To the indis- 
pensable requisites of such an 
author—industry, candor, im- 
partiality—-he united orna- 
mental qualities of the highest 
grade; a mind stored with va- 
rious and elegant learning, a 
poetical temperament, and 
great, it may almost be said, 
unrivaled, pictorial powers.” 
The style of Prescott needs 
special study by all who would 
pen a line of history; it adapts 
itself so beautifully to the 
ever-varying panorama, now 
exhausting the possibilities of rhetoric on some colossal 
mountain peak or chain, now dipping gracefully into the 
valley, when matter of smaller moment occupies the com- 
position—a perfect style Herbert Spencer would term it, 
and be right in so doing. 

Francis Parkman (1823-1893) was born in Boston, the 
son of a Unitarian minister. He studied in the public 
schools and in Harvard College, where he took his degree 
in 1844. At an early age he became infatuated with Indian 
life and, in order to know it well, spent several summers 
with a western Indian tribe. He learned their language, 
habits, and customs, but at the expense of his sight and 
health. On his return to Boston, he began that wonderful 
historical career which closed only with his death. 
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The works of Parkman include The Oregon Trail; The 
Conspiracy of Pontiac; The Pioneers of France in the New 
World; The Jesuits in North America; La Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West; The Old Régime in Canada; 
Frontenac and New France; Montcalm and Wolfe; A Half 
Century of Conflict. 

In this manner the dreams 
of youth were realized. His 
biographer remarks as _fol- 
lows: “ Parkman’s style is pic- 
turesque; it is full of graphic 
descriptions of nature, giving 
exact pictures of the forests, 
the localities, the battlefields, 
the persons, and the thrilling 
moments of the narrative.” 
There are four corner stones 
upon which Parkman built 
his style—sincerity, indus- 
try, scholarship, and identification with his theme. 

It is noteworthy that Parkman, as well as Prescott, had 
to deal with Catholic themes, and it is surprising how well 
both historians overcame the religious bias in the treat- 
ment of such material. It is a notorious fact that more 
than a reasonable amount of lying has been done by his- 
torians who suffered from some religious bias, and who 
fondly hoped that the end would justify the means. Only 
on very rare occasions do we find traces of prejudice in 
Parkman or Prescott. 

Sir Archibald Alison (1792-1867), a contemporary of 
Parkman, first saw the light in Scotland; he studied the 
classics in Edinburgh University, and was inclined to the 
bar, but gave up law for literature. He gained consider- 

-able reputation in the department of history. 
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His historical works are summed up in The History of 
Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolution 
to the Restoration of the Bourbons. He also wrote a Life of 
the Duke of Marlborough and Criminal Law of Scotland. 

There are two very noticeable qualities of his work: first, 
his wonderful industry; he spent thirty years collecting 
and arranging the material of his history. A second feature 
is his strong religious bias. Alison is a striking example of 
the bitterly prejudiced historian. It is a pity that an 
historical work so excellent in other respects should be 
marred by such weakness. 

John Lothrop Motley (1814-1877), a native of Massa- 
chusetts, studied at Harvard, tried many callings. and 
proved a failure in all. He was 
past middle age when the idea 
came to him to try history as a 
last resort. Success came to him 
in the evening of life, and he en- 
riched American letters by two 
immortal works: The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic; History of the 
United Netherlands. 

As in the case of Alison, so in 
the case of Motley, we must note 
what sad havoc is made of his- 
torical fact by the prejudiced 

Joun Lorurop Mottey writer. Here are two works 
monumental in scholarship and in painstaking industry; yet 
in almost every chapter we come across some part of the 
loathsome anatomy of that slimy snake—religious bias. No 
wonder the scientific spirit, with its regard for the truth 
above every other consideration, is hailed by people of every 
shade of opinion; for its coming marks the dawn of a new 
historical era. 
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‘James Gibbons, Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore, was 
born at Baltimore, of Irish parents, in 1834; educated at 
St. Charles College 
and at St. Mary’s 
Seminary; ordained 
to the priesthood in 
1861; seven years 
later, consecrated 
Bishop of North 
Carolina; appointed 
to the see of Rich- 
mond in 1872; made 
Archbishop of Bal- 
timore in 1877, and 
raised to the Cardi- 
nalate in 1886. 

Cardinal Gibbons 
is distinguished not 
only as a Church- 
man, but asa writer. 
During a long life- 
time his pen has 
been very busy upon a multitude of topics of vital interest 
to religion and society. He is a frequent contributor to 
the leading magazines and periodicals. 

Among his published volumes are The Faith of our Fa- 
thers; Our Christian Heritage; The Ambassador of Christ; 
Sermons and Addresses. 

The style of Cardinal Gibbons is remarkable for its 
correctness. . It is what critics term an example of the neat 
or elegant style. In respect of literary form, he is sometimes 
called the Fénelon of America. 

The writings of Cardinal Gibbons are to be found in 
almost every Catholic household of America; they reveal 
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deep and varied scholarship, liberal culture, and a personal 
charm, which must captivate the reader as he draws from 
them spiritual refreshment and esthetic pleasure. 

John England.—He was born in Cork, Ireland, in 1786; 
died in 1842; studied in the national schools of Ireland; 
graduated from a theological course in Carlow, and was 
ordained priest. His first appointment was that of lecturer 
in the cathedral at Cork. Here he began his career as a 
writer and lecturer, and when he was made bishop of the 
newly established see of Charleston, embracing the two 
Carolinas and Georgia, he transferred his literary activity 
to the United States. 

Bishop England enjoyed a wide and enviable reputation 
as an orator and controversialist. His exertions in behalf 
of the ancient classics won the applause of all citizens, 
irrespective of creed. 

His literary remains comprised five large octavo volumes, 
and treat principally of historical and controversial sib: 
jects. Addresses upon which his literary fame rests, are 
Classical Education; The Pleasures of Scholars; Origin and 

History of the Duel; The Character of Washington. 

The dominant note of his style is vigor—tremendous 
force-and energy. It is the style of the successful orator 
and debater, rather than that of the polished man of letters. 

Isaac Thomas Hecker.—He was born in 1819; died in 
1888; a native of New York, of German parentage; edu- 
cated in the public schools; for a time a member of Brook 
Farm; a convert to the Catholic Church in 1845; ordained 
a priest in 1850 at London by Cardinal Wiseman; returned 
to America, and founded the Congregation of St. Paul. 

His first publication was Questions of the Soul; soon after, 
he wrote Aspirations of the Soul. In 1864 he established 
the Catholic World, and through it wrought a lasting good 
to English Catholic literature. 
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James Clarence Mangan.—A native of Dublin, he was 
born in 1803; died in 1849; largely a self-made scholar and 
student of literature; became addicted to poetry and strong 
drink, and died, like his brilliant contemporary, Edgar 
Allan Poe, a melancholy wreck. 

The literary work of Mangan is divided between prose 
and verse. He published a large number of articles in 
magazines and newspapers. Much of his poetry consists 
of translations. He published German Anthology; Poems 
from the German; Poets and Poetry of Munster; The Tribes 
of Ireland; besides several volumes of prose collected and 
published in 1904. A true son of the Muses, he followed 
alas! the primrose path that led to premature death. 

Thomas Burke.—He was born in 1830; died in 1883; a 
native of Limerick; educated in the national schools; joined 
the Dominican Order, and became their most celebrated 
preacher; traveled extensively in England and America; 
and was regarded by many critics the equal of Daniel 
O’Connell in oratorical gifts. 

His literary work lies in the department of oratory. 
Several volumes of his sermons and addresses have been 
collected and published. They are remarkable for exqui- 
site literary finish, range of scholarship, and a truly Celtic 
exuberance of the flowers of fancy, wit, and humor. Many 
of his periods reach the highest levels of oratorical composi- 
tion. Concerning Thomas Burke, Lord O’Hagen said: 
“In no man whom I have ever known was a contempt of 
this world and its honors more deeply rooted; he had it 
by nature as the concomitant of that priceless gift of humor 
with which he was largely endowed, and which led him, 
with a keen and discerning vision, to see through the vain 
desires of men. He had a literary gift of the highest value 
and no orator ever commanded with greater effect the 
‘immense resources of the English language.” 
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Richard Malcolm Johnston.—He was born in 1822; died 
in 1898; a convert to the Catholic faith; a typical gentle- 
man of the South; educated in his native town of Powelton, 
Georgia, and at Mercer University. 
Afterwards he taught literature in the 
University of Georgia, where he began 
early to write novels. 

The literary work of Johnston for 
the most part lies in the department 
of fiction. Perhaps the best known of 
_ his novels are Old Mark Langston; 
Widow Guthrie; Pierce Amerson’s Will. 
One of the best short-story writers 
Yi = f America has produced, he wrote what 

Ricuarp Maitcorm is known as the American Decameron, 

Jomsior or one hundred of these storiettes 
dealing with Georgia life. Besides fiction, he collaborated 
with William Browne in the production of a History of 
English Literature; also a Biography of Alexander Stephens, 
and An Autobiography published in the last year of his 
life. 

Concerning the merit of his literary work there is no 
dispute; as a study of Southern life, his fiction must have 
an abiding place in American literature. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, the critic, says of him: “ Johnston was the founder 
of a school of fiction and the Dean of Southern men of 
Letters.” 

Kenelm Henry Digby.—He was born in 1800; died in 
1880; belonged to an old and highly connected family; 
was educated at Cambridge University, where he graduated 
in 1819; and two years later he joined the Catholic Church. 
His life was one of retirement and study. 

He labored hard with the pen. Of his books, those that 
should be mentioned are Ages of Faith; Broad Stone of 
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Honor; Evenings on the Thames; Temple of Memory; Chil- 
dren’s Bower. 

His works are somewhat unattractive in style and not 
widely read; but they reveal much erudition, earnestness, 
and deep religious fervor. 

Daniel O’Connell.—A native of the County Kerry; was 
born in 1775, of Catholic parentage; died in 1847; studied at 
St. Omers, also at Douai; was 
called to the bar in 1708, elected 
to the House of Commons in 
1802, and remained a member 
for eighteen years. 

According to the late Mr. 
Gladstone, Daniel O’Connell 
was the greatest man the Irish 
race has ever produced. Cer- 
tainly he made it impossible to 
write the history of English ora- 
tory and omit his name, for 
O’Connell had few equals in 
the department of forensic elo- 
quence. Unfortunately the im- 
perfect manner of reporting speeches, then in vogue, im- 
pairs the literary excellence of his work. Some five vol- 
umes of addresses and orations were left by him. 

John Hughes, Archbishop of New York, was born at 
Annaloghan, County Tyrone, Ireland, in 1797; died in 
New York in 1864; his studies were made at Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Maryland. He was ordained priest in 
1826, became Archbishop in 1842. He was perhaps the 
brightest ornament in the American Hierarchy during the 
first half of the nineteenth century; and no Catholic prel- 
ate has exercised such varied and far-reaching influence 
-upon American life, with the solitary exception of John 
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Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul. His works are published 
in two volumes and include lectures, sermons, pamphlets, 
and a number of open letters to leading men like Horace 
Greeley, Calhoun, Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and Secre- 
tary Seward. Among 
these is an autograph 
letter from President 
Lincoln, thanking him 
for his successful mis- 
sion to the Court of 
Napoleon III. He was 
sent as a special Ambas+ 
sador from the United 
States to persuade the 
Emperor not to recog- 
nize the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

Concerning his many 
gifts, The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia remarks: ‘He 
was a forceful, impres- 
sive, and convincing 
speaker, an able, resourceful and talented controversialist, 
a clear, logical, and direct writer. His writings commanded 
general attention from friend and opponent. A series of 
six letters written to a Presbyterian minister on doctrinal 
matters are considered models of good English.” 
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WesstER.—Bunker Hill, The First Settlement of New England, and 
the Reply to Hayne are regarded as his masterpieces. Every American 
student should study the great speeches of Daniel Webster, who, with 
Edmund Burke, divides the honors of first place in English oratory. 

PRESCOTT AND BANCROFT.—The student of literature should read 
‘enough of the modern historians to become acquainted with their 
style and manner of presenting truth. Thus, The Conquest of Mexico 
has all the charm of a novel, and chapters from it make excellent 
reading in a class of literature, especially such selections as ‘“ The 
Battle of Ottumba, Discovery of the Valley of Mexico,” and the 
“Spanish Flight from the Aztec Capital.’’ Similar masterpieces in 
description may be found in Bancroft. | 

CARDINAL JAMES GrBBoNS.—A sweet, pure, limpid style, after the 
fashion of Fénelon, gives to the Faith of Our Fathers, The Ambassador 
of Christ, and sundry essays a unique charm. And the Catholic 
student will find much both in the manner as well as the matter of 
those books, which are treasured in every Catholic household. 

Tuomas BurkE, O. P.—The sermons and speeches of Thomas 
Burke are well known to the Catholic public. Besides an oratorical 
gift of the highest order, Burke possessed a wonderful command of 
plain, simple, Saxon English. The difficulty with most Catholic 
orators is the use of interminable Latin words. Burke is a model for 
the student in respect of Saxon diction. 

MANGAN.—The poetry of Mangan is not as well known to the 
Catholic pupil as it should be. A volume of his poetry ought to be 
in every school library for consultation. 

RicHAarRD Matcoim Jounston.—A brilliant Catholic convert from 
the South; his masterpiece is Old Mark Langston; any one of his short 
stories, depicting Southern life, may be read critically with profit. 

Isaac Hrcker.—The Catholic pupil should know the Life of 
Father Hecker, and the great Catholic movement—an echo of the 
Oxford Movement, which brought hundreds of distinguished con- 
verts into the Church, and established the leading Missionary Order 
in the United States, now known as the Paulist Fathers. If we except 
the Jesuits, who head the list in all countries, no Order has done so 
~ much for the conversion of non-Catholics as the Paulists. 
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Sidney Lanier (1842-1881) was a native of Macon, Geor- 
gia; studied at Oglethorpe College, winning diincwe a in 
the department of English lit- 
erature. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he joined the Con- 
federate army, and served the 
Southern cause brilliantly until 
taken prisoner. The hardships 
of the war aggravated an inher- 
ited tendency to consumption. 
After the war he lived in Balti- 
more, giving his time to litera- 
ture and music. He frequently 
lectured at the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Among the poems of Lanier 
the following deserve men- 
tion:—Corn; Symphony; The Marshes of Glynn. Lanier 
also wrote Tiger Lilies; Florida; The English Novel, its 
Principles and Development, and edited The Boy’s King 
Arthur; The Boy’s Mabinogion, and The Boy’s Percy. 

Once more we are obliged to regret that death struck 
down a great singer in his prime; for Lanier was a great 
singer—perhaps one of the most musical of all American 
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singers. With him music was a passion. He made a special 
study of the laws of harmony, and applied those laws in 
the construction of his verse. He did not attain the same 
excellence in prose; his attempts at novel writing are a 
failure. The best that can be said for him is to call atten- 
tion to his descriptive work when his pen was busy upon 
home scenes and the landscape of the South. Some of his 
pen pictures deserve to be called classical. A faithful 
student of Wordsworth, he shared with the Lake poet an 
all-absorbing love of nature. 

Edwin Arnold (1832-1904) was born at Gravesend; 
studied at King’s School, Rochester, King’s College, Lon- 
don, and at University College, Oxford, where he took the 
Newdigate Prize in poetry, 1853. After graduation, he 
held a number of responsible positions:—master of King 
Edward’s School in Birmingham; principal of a Govern- 
ment College at Poona; president of the Midland Institute. 
For thirty years, he was connected with the London Daily 
Telegraph, dividing his time between journalistic duties 
and the manufacture of verse. 

The important productions of Arnold are Light of Asia; 
Light of the World; Voyage of Ithobal; A Volume of Lyrics; 
Essays in Prose. 

Edwin Arnold was tempted to become a great pee ie 
dreamed of placing his name beside Milton’s and Dante’s 
and Vergil’s. To this end he selected splendid themes for 
epic treatment—Light of Asia and Light of the World. In 
the whole range of history, no grander themes could be 
found. So much for the subjects: how about the perform- 
ance? It is the melancholy duty of the literary historian 
to chronicle failure as well as success; not total failure, 
however, in Arnold’s case, for there are some beautiful 
lyrics scattered through his long poems—some choice bits 
- of Homeric imitation here and there, which may survive. 
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But the works as a whole, as epics, are dismal failures. 
Arnold had not the gift. It is to be hoped that in the full- 
ness of time a poet will appear, who, with adequate power— 
let us say genius—shall approach these grand themes and 
thereby enlarge the beadroll of immortal names. 

William Dean Howells was born in Belmont County, 
Ohio, in 1837; educated in the public schools; Master of 
Arts of Harvard and Yale. He 
followed the profession of printer 
and journalist and finally be- 
came editor of the Adantic 
Monthly, a position which he 
held for sixteen years. He is 
now writer of ‘‘Editor’s Easy 
Chair” in Harper's Monthly 
Magazine. During a long life- 
time he has been busy upon 
novels, essays, poems, plays, lit- 
erary criticism, books of travel. 

A partial list of his books runs © 
as follows: A Foregone Conclu- 
sion; A Chance Acquaintance; 
Their Wedding Journey; A Coun- 
terfeit Presentment; Out of the 
Question; The Undiscovered Country; A pril Hopes; The World 
of Chance; Indian Summer; Venetian Life; Italian Journeys; 
Modern Italian Poets; The Story of a Play; Literary Friends; 
Letters Home; London Films; Seven English Cities. 

It would require a small volume of criticism to deal ade- 
quately with Howells; he has contributed to so many de- 
partments of literature. Let us remark here that he is 
the Dean of American Men of Letters, for among living 
writers no one has contributed so many years of service - 
with so much unvarying success. The art of telling a story 
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well was mastered by Howells jn his youth, and it improved 
with age; so that he compares favorably with the best 
novelists of the present generation. Unlike Stevenson or 
Scott, he belongs to the realistic school, although he ranks as 
a low Churchman in that literary denomination, and must 
not be mentioned in the same breath with Zola. We axe 
inclined to think that his greatest success is the short essay 
in criticism of literature and life. His style has become 
rich and mellow with age; and his judgment in literary mat- 
ters equal to that of our best critics. 

“ Mark Twain ” (1835-1910), known also to the Christian 
world as Samuel Langhorne Clemens, was born in Florida, 
Missouri; studied in the 
public schools; followed 
for many years the trade 
of a printer; was for a 
short while a pilot on the 
Mississippi, whence his 
pen name; became a re- 
porter and spent a few 
years with Bret Harte 
in California, assisting 
Harte in writing the 
Californian; afterwards 
traveled through many 
of the states, and finally 
became an editor in Buf- 3 : 
falo, New York. Thence cae EWN 
he moved to New York City, writing continuously for the 
magazines... He made several journeys to Europe. 

Some twenty volumes of his writings have been col- 
lected. The most popular are The Jumping Frog; Inno- 
cents Abroad; The Gilded Age; Sketches Old and New; Tom 
— Sawyer; Punch Brothers; A Tramp Abroad; Huckleberry 
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Finn; A Yankee at King Arthur’s Court; Pudd’nhead Wilson; 
Joan of Arc; Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven. 

Mark Twain occupies the foremost place among humor- 
ists, although at times he can be quite serious; witness, _ 
for example, his Joan cf Arc. But Twain’s strongest 
claim upon our regard is his ability to make us laugh. 
We cannot help it; we must hold our sides while we are 
drinking in the exhilarating tonic. And how necessary 
the humorists are in this tragic, pessimistic, and sorrowful 
world! How necessary the sunshine created by such au- 
thors as Lamb and Twain to drive away the clouds drooping 
ever lower as civilization advances! The critic should meet 
one of them as the ancient Roman met a Vestal Virgin— 
with spear reversed and a profound bow—for they keep 
alive the divine fire of hope and joy. 

James Whitcomb Riley first saw the light at Green- 
field, Indiana, in 1853; he began life as a journeyman 
sign writer; joined a theatrical 
troupe, and rewrote their plays 
and composed songs for them. 
As early as 1875 he began to 
publish poems written in the 
Hoosier dialect, and ever since 
his pen has been busy, while 
much of his time is devoted 
to public readings and _lec- 
tures. 

Among his publications are 
The Old Swimmin’ Hole and 
’Leven More Poems; The Boss 
Se Girl and Other Sketches; Pipes 0 
James Wurtcome REY Day, At Zekesbury; Rhymes of 
Childhood; Old-Fashioned Roses; Neighborly Poems; Green ~ 
Fields and Running Brooks; Rubaiyat of Doc. Sifers; Poems 
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Here at Home; Out to Old Aunt Mary’s; A Child-World; 
Home Folks; Old Schoolday Romances. 

It is said of the Bible that it is great literature solely on 
account of the art-content, inasmuch as the ancient He- 
brews paid very little attention to art-form. Yet one can 
_not help thinking that Hebrew literature might be very 
much greater, if Hebrew artists had an opportunity to 
study, let us say, under classic Greek masters, like those 
barbarians from the West—Cicero and Vergil. It will not 
do to say that the Bible is great literature because art-form 
is neglected; but rather in spite of this obvious defect, owing 
to the surpassing value of the content. So with the irreg- 
ular poems of Riley, couched in homely colloquial phrase— 
the idiom of the untutored man whose heart and soul, with 
their simple, intense, spontaneous passions, are faithfully 
mirrored therein. We must put aside the rdle of critic, the 
academic dress, and just be one of the boys at home with 
the old folks in order to appreciate Riley. We must go back 
to the days when the large innocent eyes of the child, like 
its Creator, looked upon creation and saw that it was good. 

George Park Fisher was born at Wrentham, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1827; educated at Brown University, and. 
became a student of theology at Yale, completing the course 
at Andover and in Germany. On his return, he took the 
chair of divinity at Yale. He died in 1909. 

Fisher was a voluminous writer: his chief works are Super- 
natural Origin of Christianity; History of the Reformation; 
Beginnings of Christianity; Faith and Rationalism; Dis- 
cussions in History and Theology; Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief; Outlines of Universal History; History of 
the Christian Church; The Colonial Era of the United States; 
Manual of Christian Evidence. 

_ We are pleased to record the fact that Fisher made an 
heroic effort to overcome the religious bias, and was gener- 
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ally successful. His style is pleasing, although a little too 
academic at times for the popular taste. We read his 
pages with delight and profit. 

Walter Horatio Pater (1839-1894) was born in London; 
studied in the Westminster School, and completed his stud- 
ies at Oxford. He thought at one 
time of qualifying for the bar; 
at another time for the Church; 
but he ended by selecting no 
profession, except to live the life 
of a gentleman and to divide his 
time between Oxford and Lon- 
don. He did give some attention 
to letters, and having abundant 
means and leisure, as well as the 
gift, produced a number of Eng- 
lish classics. 

His works are Studies in the 

Warter Horatio Pater — History of Renaissance; Marius, 
the Epicurean; Imaginary Portraits; Essay on Style; Appre- 
clations; The Child in the House; Greek Studies. 

Edmund Gosse makes the following observations con- 
cerning Pater: ‘‘ During a period of more than fifty years he 
never succeeded in achieving more than a grudging and 
uncertain recognition from his contemporaries. He died 
almost obscure, in 1894, and since that time his fame and 
influence have been rising by leaps and bounds. He won 
attention for the splendid proportions of his prose, so full 
and stately in its ornate harmony, so successful in its avoid- 
ance of the worn and obvious tricks of diction, its slender 
capitals so thickly studded with the volutes and spirals 
of concentrated ornament. His deliberate aim was the ex- 
traction from literature of ‘the quickened sense of life.’”’ 

Like Stevenson, Pater was a great prose stylist or artist. 
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Like the ancient Greek masters, he believed in the excel- 
lence of form. Hence, the care he took in the construction 
of his beautiful sentences, lest a single word should spoil 
their harmony or completeness. Perhaps his prose is a 
trifle overstudied, overwrought, like the lyrics of Tennyson; 
but it is ideal prose, nevertheless—not to be perused for its 
content of paganism, but for its exquisite finish. 

Andrew Martin Fairbairn, president of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, was born in Edinburgh, in 1838, son of a miller; 
educated at Edinburgh and Berlin; received honorary de- 
grees from Oxford, Yale, Chicago, and other universities; 
was for a time pastor of a Free Church in Glasgow; became 
president of Mansfield College from its foundation in 1886; 
lectured at various times in the leading universities of 
England and America. 

His publications are Studies in Philosophy; Studies in 
the Life of Christ; The City of God; Religion in History and in 
the Life of To-day; Christ in Modern Theology; Christ in the 
Centuries; Catholicism Roman and Anglican; Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion; Mansfield College Essays. 

Dr. Fairbairn receives much attention as an exponent of 
modern and somewhat advanced theological doctrines. It 
is not the province of the literary critic to follow him thither, 
for art has been the fortunate or unfortunate handmaid of 
human error of all kinds, ever since Homer sang of divin- 
ities that long since passed away, or Horace chanted of his 
mistress at the expense of any high moral standard. With 
an eye solely upon his art, we then may say that Dr. Fair- 
bairn is a charming master of English prose. 

John Irelarid.—Most Rev. John Ireland, Archbishop of 
St. Paul, was born in 1838; studied in the Catholic schools 
of St. Paul and afterwards in France, where he completed 
his seminary course; was ordained priest in 1861; became 
a chaplain in the Civil War, and later rector of the 
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Cathedral of St. Paul; consecrated bishop in 1878; arch- 
bishop in 1889. A zealous advocate of all movements tend- 
ing to produce better Christians and better citizens, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, in virtue 
of his strong intellect, 
character, and personal- 
ity, remains the leading 
Churchman of America. 

The writings of the 
Archbishop belong to 
the department of the 
essay and of oratory. 
In the former field he 
has contributed many 
articles to such promi- 
nent magazines as the 
North American Review; 
in the latter, he has been 
a lifelong worker, ac- 
quiring much of his in- 
fluence through the gift 
of oratory. The Church 
and Modern Society is a 
volume containing a 
number of his more 
elaborate essays and addresses upon vital subjects of the 
day. Several volumes would be required if all the Arch- 
bishop’s great speeches and orations were published ‘in 
book form. 

Vigor is the dominant note of his style—what Matthew 
Arnold calls “fire and strength”’; and this note, caught from 
true oratorical inspiration and not from the cunning arti- 
fice of schools, links his name with Bossuet and Demos- 
thenes and the great orators of every age. 
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John Boyle O’Reilly.—An Irish patriot and exile, he was 
bern in 1844; died in 1890; received a thorough education in 
the national schools; was distinguished as a mathematician 
and as a close student of litera- 
ture; took part in the revolution- 
ary movement of 1863; was tried 
for treason and sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude; 
escaped from Australia, and 
landed in America in 18609, 
where he found employment in 
the office of the Boston Pilot. 
The literary career of O’Reilly 
begins here—a career marked by 
many brilhant achievements. 

His works include Songs from 
the Southern Seas; Songs, Leg- 
ends, and Ballads; Statues in the 
Block; America; In Bohemia; 
Lectures and Speeches. 

Oratory, journalism, and poetry were all enriched by his 
tongue and pen. Shall we select his poem on the anniver- 
sary of the ‘“‘Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers”’ as the poem 
that will be the best known to posterity? It is perhaps 
his greatest effort. Although his style is not the most 
highly polished, the lover of freedom and of letters must 
ever draw inspiration from his pages. His accidental 
death was a great misfortune to Catholic journalism. 

Mary Anne Sadlier.—She was a native of Ireland, the 
daughter of Francis Madden, born in 1820; died in 1903. 
At the age of twenty-four, she migrated to America; mar- 
ried James Sadlier, the publisher, and began her literary 
career by writing for the Boston Pilot and Freeman’s Jour- 
nal. She is the author of some thirty works of fiction, the 
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best known of which are the Blakes and Flanagans; Willy 
Burke; The Confederate Chieftains; Con O'Regan; Eleanor 
Preston. Besides these original stories, she was a lifelong 
translator from the French, Italian, and Spanish languages. 
Among her translations should be mentioned the Life of 
the Blessed Virgin and the Life of Christ. 

The writings of Mrs. Sadlier have often been made the 
subject of literary criticism, as hers is a household name 
throughout America. It is generally conceded that the 
Blakes and Flanagans is her masterpiece, and that, as a 
student and interpreter of Irish life, Mrs. Sadlier has few 
equals, certainly no superior. It is also certain that her 
style suffered much from what may be called hack work— 
the constant and exorbitant demand of the newspaper for 
new matter—-a demand which has often driven literary 

< genius to the wall,—a demand 
which cannot be met without a 
proportionate sacrifice of literary 
fame. 

John Banister Tabb.—He was 
born in Virginia in 1845; died in 
1909; was educated in the public 
schools of his native state; became 
a convert, was ordained a priest, 
and spent the later years of his 
\ life as a teacher in St. Charles 
College, Ellicott City, Maryland. 

Father Tabb was, above all 

FATHER TABB things, a lyric poet—he wrote 
little else. The several volumes which bear his name, are 
known as Poems; Lyrics; Child Verse; Later Lyrics; Son- 
nets. His poems were eagerly sought by the best maga- 
zines—The Century—Har per’s—The Atlantic Monthly. No 
one disputes his rank as a great lyric poet. 
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A question arises, however, as to the briefness of his lyrics. 
Will a poem of four or five lines satisfy the demands of im- 
mortality as well as it meets the demand of the editor in fill- 
ing the corner of a magazine? Will quality alone suffice, or 
must there be also some sustained effort, such as we observe 
in Gray’s Elegy, in Poe’s Raven, or in Thompson’s Hound of 
Heaven? Critics are apt to agree that Tabb made a serious 


he should have left at least one piece of supreme quality, 
which would prove to the world that he was capable of sus- 
tained effort. The grains of gold left by him—so beautiful 
and valuable in themselves—should have been (in part) 
collected and molded into the immortal coinage of the 
literary realm. 

Agnes Repplier was born in Philadelphia in 1857; studied 
in various convent schools; and became an early con- 
tributor to the leading magazines 
and periodicals of America. She 
enjoys the distinction of being 
one of the brightest ying Cath- 
olic writers. 

The following volumes are from 
her pen: Points of View; Essays in 
Idleness; Books and Men; In the 
Dozy Hours; Essays. She is the 
compiler of A Book of Famous 
Verse. 

Like many other literary ar- 
tists of the present time, Miss : 
Repplier has-employed the essay AGNES REPPLIER 
as her favorite literary form. It is the easiest literary form, 
if we except the letter; and, we may add, the most popular, 
owing to the enormous growth of periodical literature. Dis- 

_tinguishing traits of her essay are a rare scholarship—jewels 
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deep down in the literary mine come to light with a new 
and fascinating setting—and, along with this wealth and 
beauty, a peculiar kind of wit and humor, making her a 
literary relative of Sidney Smith, or shall we mention Sterne: 
With becoming grace she always remains a woman, while 
often taking a manly part in the discussion of topics of vital 
interest. The highest praise is her wide and increasing 
popularity. 

Louise Imogen Guiney. —Daughter of a distinguished 
patriot, she was born in Boston in 1861; educated in the 
best schools of the East, and by many years of travel in 
England and elsewhere. She is a woman of ripe culture and 
literary experience. Quite recently she spent five years in 
Oxford, where she wrote a biography of Hurrel Froude— 
one of the most charming studies of the Oxford Movement 

Among her published works we find Goosequill Papers, 
The White Sail and Other Poems; Songs at the Start; Mon- 
sieur Henri: a Footnote to French History; Brownies ana 
Boyles; Poems. 

As yet all her essays have not found their way into col- 
lected volumes. Like Agnes Repplier, she is now a contrib- 
utor to the best magazines, her poems occurring frequently 
in Harper’s, Scribner’s, the Atlantic, and other monthlies. 
She has also edited the poems of Vaughan, Mangan, and 
Matthew Arnold. 

Although a satisfactory prose writer, she seems to touck 
the high-water mark of genius in the department of poetry 
The subjects selected for such literary treatment are often 
so rare and quaint as naturally to excite interest; and the 
method of treatment goes frequently hand in hand with the 
subject. Like Francis Thompson, in the use of the quaint 
word, she finds complete consolation in the quaint form 
of the lyric. She divides with Agnes Repplier the honor: 
of first place among living Catholic women of literary note 
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John Talbot Smith.—He was born in 1855; a native of 

Saratoga, New York; studied in Toronto and at Mount 
St. Mary’s; ordained a priest in 1880; did some missionary 
work in the Adirondacks, and was editor of the New York 
Catholic Review, 1889-1892, subsequently devoting him- 
self to journalism and literature. 
A large number of volumes bear witness to his literary 
labor: His Honor, The Mayor; Saranac; Training of a Priest; 
The Chaplain’s Sermons; The Black Cardinal; The Closed 
Road; History of the Catholics of New York; The Man Who 
Vanished; Brother Azarias. He is likewise a frequent con- 
tributor to Catholic journals and periodicals. 


Class Reading 


Lanter.—The Marshes of Glynn is his masterpiece. Among his 
prose works, The Science of English Verse and an Analysis of the Novel 
should be part of the course in a class of literary criticism. 

Epwrn Arnortp.—Read the lyrics scattered throughout The Light 
of Asia; also the lyric pieces in The Light of the World. His epics are 
too long and will not repay perusal. 

Howe.rs.—London Films, Venetian Life, A Chance Acquaintance, 
Modern Italian Poets, are all select books fora library. In class, his 
charming essays in Harper’s “‘ Easy Chair” may be read as examples 
of his style. 

Mark Twatn.—Of his serious work, every Catholic pupil should 
read Joan of Arc. Some of Twain’s humor is irreverent, and the 
greatest care should be exercised in making selections from the Jump- 
ing Frog, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and other classics. 

Ritry.—A class in literature, especially an American class, should 
memorize more of Whitcomb Riley than perhaps of any other Ameri- 
can poet. Every boy should know by heart The Old Swimmin’ Hole, 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s, and Good-bye Jim; also, if possible, some 
stanzas from the Rubaiyat of Doc. Sifers. All his lyrics are good, 
wholesome reading. 

- WALTER PAtER.—The Essay on Style may be studied with profit 


. 
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by all who would excel in English composition. His books are classics 
and should be a part of the school library. 

JoHN IRELAND.—Two volumes, The Church and Modern Society, 
deserve careful study from the modern student who would be fully 
informed upon current religious and moral problems. Two ad- 
dresses—The Eulogy on George Washington and the Anniversary 
Oration at the Catholic Centennial at Baltimore—are masterpieces 
and will take permanent rank among American classics. 

Joun Bove O’Rettty.—The heroic poem on the Pilgrim Fathers 
is his greatest work. Many lines of this poem should be committed 
to memory. Read also Songs of the Southern Sea and The Statues in 
the Block. 

Joun B. Tass.—The Sonnets of Tabb are his best works. Many 
of his short lyrics may be profitably memorized. 


y? 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE DAWN OF THE TWENTIETH SNe 
(CONTINUED) 


Note.—For “Historical Outline” and “Historical References,” 
consult Chapter XIT. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich (1836-1907) first saw the light at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. He was educated in the 
public schools, and wandered away from home at an early 
age, drifting finally into Boston and New York, in the capac- 
ity of a newspaper reporter. He occupied editorial posi- 
tions on the New York Evening Mirror, the Home Journal, 
and the Illustrated News. For nine years he was editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly (1881-1890). 

Among his publications are The Bells; Ballad of Baby 
Bell and Other Poems; Story of a Bad Boy; Marjorie Daw; 
Prudence Palfry; Cloth of Gold; Flower and Thorn; Queen 
of Sheba; Lyrics and Sonnets; Wyndham Towers; The Sisters’ 
Tragedy; Two Bites at a Cherry; An Old Town by the Sea; 
Unguarded Gates; Lyrics; A Sea Turn; Ponkapog Papers. 

Aldrich as a critic, story-teller, and poet engages our at- 
tention. He is foremost among a minor group of American 
bards, who, like Richard Watson Gilder, Celia Thaxter, 
Edith Thomas, John B. Tabb, and a number of others, have 
supplied the American magazines with delightful reading. 
When posterity sits in awful judgment upon this group, they 
will all, most.probably, sing the De Profundis; nor will Al- 
drich prove any exception to the rule. Yet is it not enough 
that they have pleased the present generation with music, 
ephemeral, it is true, yet none the less welcome on that 
account? Some day the Great Poet will appear and out of 
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this fire mist and star dust, supplied by vanished and for- 
gotten hands, will build the Immortal literary monument 
and landmark, as Shakespeare and Dante and Vergil and 
many others have done. Not in vain does the coral build 
and die, if after thousands of years the human eye may feed 
upon the beauty of the sea-girt isle with its branching palms 
and meadows. 

Edward Everett Hale (1822-1909) was born in Boston; 
studied in the public schools and at Harvard College; 
graduated in theology at Dart- 
mouth; was minister of a flour- 
ishing Unitarian congregation at 
Worcester, 1846-56, and after 
that of a Unitarian church in 
Boston, holding many places of 
honor and distinction in the reli- 
gious denomination to which he 
belonged. He was Chaplain of 
the United States Senate from 
1903 until his death. 

His published works are The 
Man Without a Country; Ten 

Epwarp Evervrt HALE = TYmes One Is Ten; In His Name; 
Franklin in France; James Russell Lowell and his Friends; 
Memoirs of a Hundred Years; Stories and Sermons. 

Once more we must chronicle the good fortune of an au- 
thor who has produced one work which will defy the tooth 
of time. The Man Without a Country, who has not heard 
of him or read his thrilling story? As for the rest—ser- 
mons, essays, etc.,--they will be carted away by that splen- 
did caretaker, Oblivion. ‘The monographs on Franklin and 
Lowell, both ably written and containing useful matter, 
may be consulted by the future historian of the nation, who 
will consult all the sources before dealing with his subject. 
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James Lane Allen, a native of Kentucky, was born in 
1848. He received his early education in the public schools, 
and in a remote Baptist college; was a contributor to the 
local press and early evinced a 
decided tendency toward fiction. 

His publications include A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal; The Choir Invis- 
ible; A Summer in Arcady,; Flute 
and Violin; The Blue Grass Region; 
The Increasing Purpose; After- 
math; The Mettle of the Pasture; 
The Reign of Law; The Bride of 
the Mistletoe. 

His novels take high rank be- 
cause of his skill in character 
drawing, construction of plot, and 
exquisite descriptive power. In James LANE ALLEN 
the last particular, Allen is rarely equaled by any American 
author. He is an ardent lover of nature and an orthodox 
Romanticist. Perhaps his best work is still to be done; but 
he has written enough to convince the public of his ability 
as a prose artist. 

George Meredith (1828-1909) first saw the light in Old 
Hampshire, where his people had resided for generations. 
After some preliminary work in a day school, Meredith 
was sent abroad and educated in the schools of France and 
Germany. On his return to England, he began at once to 
write poems and short stories for the magazines. 

Among his publications we find Poems; The Shaving of 
Shagpat; Farina; Ordeal of Richard Feverel; Evan Harring- 
ton; Modern Love and Poems of the English Roadside; Rhoda 
_ Fleming; Vittoria; Adventures of Harry Richmond; The - 
Egoist; Tragic Comedians; Lyrics of the Joy of Earth; Diana 
of the Crossways; Ballads; The Amazing Marriage; One of 
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our Conquerors; Empty Purse; Lord Ormont; Comedy; 
Selected Ballads; Last Poems. 

An Oxford critic makes the following observations con- 
cerning George Meredith: ‘His intellectuality is so much 
his over-mastering quality that, although he was, even as 
a mere story-teller, supreme in his day, yet we sometimes 
wonder whether he was meant for a novelist at all; he has, 
as it were, to hold in leash the analytical part of his mind 
till the story can get clear away. If he allows himself to 
say a tithe of the thoughts that teem in his brain, his style 
is obscured. In his best work, however, the wealth of subtle 
meaning that is packed into each phrase, is no more than 
a stimulus to a reader of average alertness. His stories 
present a series of admirable scenes, but the artistic nexus 
between them is apt to be neglected. In poetry he is one 
of the most remarkable writers of his age, with its idyllic 
sweetness, pointed satire, or cloying good humor.” 

Frank R. Stockton (1834-1902) was a native of Phila- 
delphia, where he began and finished his education. After 
graduating from the Philadelphia high school, he gave 
his time to journalism, contributing to St. Nicholas and 
other leading magazines. Among his productions are 
Stories for Children; The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine; The Squirrel Inn; A Chosen Few; The Lady 
and the Tiger. 

Stockton belongs to that privileged class—the humorists 
—whom the critic must treat with the utmost charity. It 
is said that if they fulfill one obligation—i/ they make us 
laugh—they are not to be molested by the dragon fly of 
criticism. It is certain that Stockton meets this test, as 
the many editions of his works testify. He furnishes us 


with a grade of humor of the airiest and most wholesome 
kind. 


John Burroughs first saw the light at Roxbury, New . 
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York, in 1837. His father was a farmer in humble cir- 
cumstances, and young John concluded his education in 
the district school. Afterwards, he spent a few years teach- 
ing in the county districts, when he wandered into Wash- 
ington and secured a government position. With a little 
money thus accumulated, he bought a small farm on the 
Hudson, where he now resides. His time is devoted wholly 
to nature study. 

The published works of Burroughs include Winter Sun- 
shine; Birds and Poets; Locusts and Wild Honey; Signs and 
Seasons; Indoor Studies; Walt Whitman, a Study; Ways of 
Nature; Essays in Criticism. 

A British critic says of him: “Burroughs is the most 
ardent lover of nature that America has yet produced; 
his style is charming—born of : 
the closest contact with his sub- e 
ject. His study of birds is un- 
rivaled in our literature.”’ 

George W. Cable, a native of 
New Orleans, was born in 1844. 
He studied in the common schools 
and, at first, devoted his atten- 
tion to surveying. He soon grew 
tired of this employment and 
sought work as a newspaper re- 
porter. A number of years pass 
by, and he begins to contribute 
those delightful stories dealing 
with Southern life to the New 
York -magazines—a task which 
he has not yet completed. 

His published works include Old Creole Days; The Gran- 
dissimes; Madame Delphine; Dr. Sevier; Bylow Hill; Kin- 
caid’s Battery. 


GrorcGE W. CABLE 
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It is too early for us to pronounce ex cathedra upon his 
merits; but if we take into account the quality of his work 
so far accomplished, we must concede to him gifts of the 
highest order, both as an interpreter of character and a 
master of language. His diction might be a little more 
elegant, but it serves the purpose. 

Joel Chandler Harris (1848-1908) was born in Georgia, 
and received his youthful education in a printing office—that 
early refuge for literary sinners. 
Later on, he secured a position with 
the Ailanta Constitution, as one of 
its editors. From youth he had 
made a study of the Negro, and 
was happily qualified to give the 
world the benefit of his observa- 
tions. 

S* -His most popular pieces are Old 

' Plantation Darkey; Uncle Remus; 
Nights with Uncle Remus; The Ne- 

“3 gro on Saturday Night. 

Hag CLS NSS Oa: As in the case of Mr. Cable, 
Harris has made the most out of his material. From a 
literary view point the Negro is a very fruitful theme. 
His minstrelsy for a long time was the only indigenous prod- 
uct; as half-child and half-man, he blends two worlds in his 
composition. His traditions are weird, grotesque, having 
the air about them of novelty and romance. In short, the 
Negro is a sort of Caliban; his literary possibilities are by 
no means exhausted. 

Thomas Nelson Page was born in Hanover County, 
Virginia, in 1853; he studied in the district school, and 
in the University of Virginia. After graduation he turned 
to the bar, but found law uncongenial. The Literary 
Paradise has received more vanquished ghosts from the 
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_legal profession than from any other single source. Page 
was received with acclamation. 

Among his publications are In Ole Virginia; Two Little 
Confederates; Red Rock; Short 
Stories; Bred in the Bone; Under the 
Crust; John Marvel, Assistant. 

Many of his short stories have 
not been collected or prinied in 
book form. Page gives us a pic- 
turesque—one might also add, 
pathetic—account of the old aris- 
tocratic South, with its beauty 
and chivalry—the only aristocracy 
and traditional culture of which 
America could boast; and all liter- 
ally shot to pieces in that stupend- " 
ous blunder, the Civil War. The 
revival of commerce, literature, the 
fine arts, is slowly making headway. Captains of industry 
and captains of the quill are already on the field. 

Louis A. Lambert (1835-1910) was born in Pennsylvania. 
He was ordained a priest in 1859; entered the diocese of 
Rochester, New York State, and was for many years an 
active missionary. He became a chaplain in the Civil 
_ War; after the war gave much attention to journalism, 

and is now the veteran editor of the New York Freeman’s 
. Journal. 

The published works of Dr. Lambert include Notes on 
Ingersoll; Handbook of Scripture Reference; a large number 
of essays, reviews, and translations. 

The reply to Ingersoll caused something of a sensation 
throughout America. The flimsy logic and borrowed satire 
of. the brilliant but shallow infidel gave way before Lam- 

_ bert’s powerful appeal to reason and sober sense. He who 
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had made a laughingstock of Christianity now became the 
laughingstock of the country, and thenceforward Inger- 
soll’s influence steadily waned. 
Edition after edition of Lam- 
bert’s book poured from the 
press, and hundreds of thousands 
of people of all creeds and shades 
of belief eagerly sought its pages 
for an effective refutation of the 
blasphemer. 

Father Lambert was the chief of 
American Catholic editors, easily 
the best writer and most influen- 
tial personality among them. 

John Gerard.—He was born 

Louis A. LaMBERT in 1840, a son of Colonel Archi- 
bald Gerard; educated at Stonyhurst College where he 
became prefect of studies, and, later on, provincial of the 
Jesuit Order in England. Since rgoz he has been editor 
of The Month. For the past thirty years his life has been 
devoted to letters. : 

His published works are Religion for Catholic Youth; Rec- 
ords of Stonyhurst College; The Gunpowder Plot; The Old 
Riddle and the Newest Answer. 

As an essayist and controversialist, Father Gerard has 
made his mark. Like Newman, he employs a plain, direct, 
logical, almost irresistible style in the exposition of Catholic 
doctrine. He has few equals in the realm of Catholic 
journalism. 

Thomas Finlay.—Another distinguished member of the 
Jesuit Order, he was born in 1848; educated in Cavan 
College and at the Gregorian University in Rome; was 
appointed rector of Belvedere College in 1882; commis- 
sioner of education for Ireland in 1900; is now professor 
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of political economy at University College, Stephen’s 
Green. As an editor, he was in charge of the Lyceum, a 
paper which he founded, from 1887 until 1894, when he 
became editor of the New Ireland Review. 

His published works include a History of Philosophy, 
and several volumes of fiction. 

In the department of literary criticism, Father Finlay 
has done some admirable work. Like Dr. Barry, he is 
now a leading reviewer—one of the best scholars in the 
Catholic hierarchy. 

Lady Herbert of Lea.—She was born in 1822; married 
in 1846; educated by private tutors and in the best con- 
vents of England and France. In 1866 she was received 
into the Catholic Church, and during the past forty years 
has been an untiring worker in the cause of Catholic litera- 
ture. 

Of her many publications, the best known are Theckla; 

How I Came Home; Wayside Tales; Wives and Mothers of 
the Olden Time; Cradle Lands; Lives of St. Caystan, Dupan- 
loup, and Baptist De Rosst. 
_ A characteristic of the style of Lady Herbert is its ex- 
quisite finish, the extreme care which she takes with every 
line of her composition. A woman of wealth and of leisure, 
with a fine artistic sense, she brings to the literary field a 
splendid gift employed under the most favorable circum- 
stances. It is not accorded to all her brethren of the pen 
to labor for the love of art alone. The mixed motive which 
must have at least one eye upon bread and butter, is alas! 
the necessary condition of the unfavored majority. 

Edward Seymour Hicks, son of Major E. Hicks, was 
born in the island of Jersey, 1871; educated at Prior Park 
and Victoria College; joined the stage at sixteen, where he 
is still a shining light; gave some attention to writing, 
chiefly in the department of the drama. 
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His published plays are Bluebell in Fairyland; Quality 
Street; The Catch of the Season; The Beauty of Bath. 

As a comic actor and writer, Mr. Hicks has few rivals, 
perhaps no equal. His plays reveal a surprising knowledge 
of the demands of dramatic art. He is an author of much 
promise. 

Edmund Downey.—He was born in Waterford, Ireland, 
in 1856; educated at the Catholic University School; spent 
several years in London in the employment of the publish- 
ing firm of Tinsley & Ward. In 1882 he returned to his 
native town and published his first novel. Since that time 
fully a score of volumes have been published by him. At 
present he is the editor of the Waterford News. 

His stories are immensely popular in Ireland, though 
not well known elsewhere; those having the largest circu- 
lation are Through Green Glasses; From the Green Bag; 
Merchant of Killogue; The Brass Ring; House of Tears; 
Clashmore. 

William Humphrey, a distinguished member of the Jes- 
uit Order, was born in 1839. He was educated at Aber- 
deen College and Edinburgh University; became an attor- 
ney, but soon exchanged the bar for the pulpit, joining, 
first, the clergy of the Scottish Episcopal Church, and, 
Vasco: the Catholic Church. He was received into 
the Soles of Jesus in 1875. 

He is the author of the Divine Teacher; Mary M Heirs: 
The Religious State; Bible and Belief; Christian Marriage; 
The One Mediator; Conscience and Law; His Divine Majesty; 
Urbs et Orbis. 

Father Humphrey is one of the brightest lights in the 
Jesuit Order, a brilliant exponent of Catholic doctrine. 

William Basil Maturin.—A descendant of the old Hu- 
guenot stock, he was born in 1847; studied at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; in 1873 joined the Cowley Fathers; for a time 
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had charge of St. Clement’s Church in Philadelphia, where 
he rivaled the famous Bishop Brooks as a preacher; was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church 
in 1897; ordained a priest by 
Cardinal Vaughan in 1898. 

The literary work of Father 
Maturin lies in the department 
of oratory, where his great gifts 
have won him an international 
reputation. Volumes of his pul- 
pit eloquence are Discourses on 
the Parables; Practices of the 
Spiritual Life; Self-Knowledge; 
Laws of the Spiritual Life. 

John Augustine Zahm.—Pro- 
vincial of the Order of the Holy = Wrtt1am Basm Marurin 
Cross, he was born in Ohio in 1851, of German and Irish 
extraction; graduated at Notre Dame University in 1871, 
and joined the Holy Cross Order in 1876. He has held sev- 
eral important positions on behalf of his Order, represent- 
ing it at Rome, at the Catholic Science Congress at Frei- 
burg, and elsewhere. 

The literary work of Dr. Zahm lies in the department of 
philosophy. His written works include Evolution and 
Dogma; Bible Science and Faith; Sound and Music; Catholic ° 
Science and Catholic Scientists; Scientific Theory and Catho- 
lic Doctrine. Dr. Zahm, like every other thinking man, is 
a believer in evolution up to a certain point. Modern 
students learn from him how to put the new wine of science 
into the old bottles of Faith, and not incur excommunica- 
tion. 


Literary References 
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Class Reading 


Tuomas B. Atpricu.—An Old Town by the Sea, Flower and Thorn, 
Lyrics and Sonnets are his best work. His sonnets should be read for 
their exquisite technique, in which he resembles Gilder. 

Epwarp E. Hate.—Every pupil should know The Man Without a 
Country—one of the American classics. 

James L. AtLtEN.—A Kentucky Cardinal should be read in class; 
likewise, parts of the Blue Grass Region, and the introduction to The 
Reign of Law. 

GrorceE. MrrepitH.—Diana of the Crossways is his BE 
work. Selections from this work and from the Shaving of Shagpat 
make excellent class reading. 

FRANK R. Stockton.—Read The Squirrel Inn and The Lady or 
the Tiger. 

FATHER LAMBERT.—The Notes on Ingersoll ought to be familiar to 
every Catholic student. It meets exactly the demand for a handy re- 
ply to the shallow and empty arguments of the infidel, and confirms the 
statement of Lord Bacon: “A little philosophy leadeth the mind away 
from God, but depth in philosophy bringeth man back to God.” 

FATHER GERARD.—Read Religion for Catholic Youth, and the Old 
Riddle and the Newest Answer. He should be studied for style as well 
as subject-matter. ; 

AUGUSTINE ZAHM.—The Catholic student should know how to 
harmonize the latest development of science with the doctrines of 
Christianity; for truth is one. No better course of reading could be 
followed than the works of Zahm and Mivart. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE DAWN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(CONTINUED) 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


During the latter half of the nineteenth century, England 
almost precipitated another war with the United States, 
owing to her sympathy with the South and the equipment 
of such privateers as the Alabama. She also engaged in an- 
other Afghan war and managed to annex two republics in 
South Africa, while securing a firm hold of the North by 
the possession of Egypt. The acquisition of so much ter- 
ritory in North and South Africa added immensely to 
her wealth, due to the enormously rich gold and diamond 
mines in the South, and the fertility of the soil along the 
Nile. Literary activity, which marked the first half of the 
century, continues to abound. “Much verse is produced 
which lacks distinction and interest. Prose also has been 
developed as a powerful and flexible instrument of expres- 
sion, and there is no lack of competent literary criticism. 
The scientific spirit has improved historical writing, and 
myths and legends and falsehoods of every kind are rel- 
egated to their own place. Society is divided off as it were 
into “Circles,” and each circle has its journal or magazine. 
Hence, the enormous output of essays,—religious, ethical, 
political, scientific, economic, etc. It is the era of the essay 
in prose and of the lyric in verse. 

Translation now more than ever before influences the 
native product. Intellectual or artistic achievement in any 
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part of the world has its immediate effect in all other parts, 
owing to ease of travel, and the rapid transmission of ideas. 
A book of note in any language is immediately translated 
into all modern languages. Thus we have English litera- 
ture of the last half century influenced greatly by the writ- 
ings of Ibsen, Tolstoi, Sudermann, Rostand, Sienkiewicz, 
and many others. Chanticler, the French dramatic triumph 
of yesterday, is ready for the English and American stage 
of to-day. Thus literary echoes roll from soul to soul, and 
grow forever and forever. 


Historical References 


Bryce .. . . . William E. Gladstone. 

Srey: 6 ho (Wikre 

McCartHy . . . History of Our Own Times. 

IAW VIVES St eee relay 

SmMiTH- . . . . . Life and Speeches of John Bright. 
MEYNELL®>: ;. . . Benjamin Disraeli. 

Mortry .. . . Life of Gladstone. 


Henry Hallam (1778-1859) was a native of London. He 
studied at Eton and at Oxford, where he took his degree. 
He decided upon a literary career, accepting history as his 
province. For a while he contributed to the magazines; 
afterwards he wrote books. 

His chief works are View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages; Constitutional History of England; Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe. 

Hallam, on all sides, receives the praise of being an im- 
partial historian—one who tells the truth regardless of party 
or creed or nation. How different is he in this respect from 
Froude or Macaulay! Yet his style is not so well suited to 
history as that of Froude; it is too hard; metallic, inflex- 
ible. And he suffered, too, as Gibbon suffered, from infla- 
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tion, when there were not present so many extenuating 
circumstances. Gibbon dealt with a majestic Empire, a 
world-wide Commonwealth, and his style might be par- 
doned for its bombastic efflorescence. With Hallam, the 
subject, as a rule, is not so magnificent. 

Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881) (Lord Beaconsfield) was 
the son of Isaac Disraeli, who 
wrote that popular work so full 
of gossip—Curtosities of Litera- 
ture. He studied hard, spent 
months in the practice of Eng- 
lish composition, and ended by 
becoming not only the premier of 
England, but a first-class author. 

His best known novels are Viv- 
ian Grey; Alroy; Coningsby; Sybil; 
Tancred; Lothair; Endymion. 

The combination of a literary 
and political career is not new 
in the world; we remember the | 
literary work of Talleyrand and of Gladstone, not to men- 
tion that of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and a 
host of others. Cicero, in his legal plea for the poet, tells 
how letters may be cultivated and the duties of first consul 
at the same time discharged. Beaconsfield broke his birth’s 
invidious bar, became the first statesman of Europe, and at 
the same time enriched English literature with four or five 
creditable novels. 

James Anthony Froude (1818-1894) was born near Tot- 
nes, Devonshire, and died at Salcombe, the same county. 
He studied at Oxford, graduating with honors. For a while 
he gave much attention to the Tractarian Movement, but 
was not carried as far as Rome upon the Catholic wave. 
Later, he decided upon history as a life work. 
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His principal works are The Nemesis of Faith; History 
of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada; Short Studies on Great Subjects; The English in 
Ireland; The Two Chiefs of Dunboy; Oceana; Expansion of 
England; Life of Carlyle. 

It is difficult to name a more fascinating writer of his- 
tory than Froude; he resembles Prescott in his delightful 
manner of conducting the story. But owing to many and 
grave inaccuracies—above all to a slight tinge of racial and 
religious bias—he is held up to ridicule by the scientific 
school of historians. It is most unfortunate that his his- 
tory is open to these charges; it is otherwise so charming. 

The Brontes occupy a high place in the history of English 
fiction. They—Charlotte (1816-1855) and Emily (1818- 
1848)—were daughters of a poor clergyman, and were 
brought up in the wilds of Yorkshire. They led a miserable 
life at school, and it was not much brighter at home, for a 
disreputable brother cast a gloom over the household. They 
studied for a while at Brussels, but an unfortunate love- 
affair darkened the days of Charlotte, adding a semitragic 
note to an impoverished existence. 

Charlotte’s masterpieces are Jane Eyre; Shirley, and Vil- 
lette. Emily wrote one novel—Wuthering Heights. 

The amount is not large, but it is classic. They seem to 
be literary sisters of Edgar Allan Poe—there is a blend of 
weirdness, pessimism, dark tragedy, with occasional flashes 
of sunshine to light up the mysterious and romantic land- 
scape. We could ill afford to do without “ Jane Eyre ”’— 
she came to stay, like ‘‘ Becky Sharp” and “‘ The Raven.” 

Walt Whitman (1819~1892) first saw the light at West 
Hills, Long Island. His father was a poor man, who earned 
a living by doing odd jobs as a carpenter. Instead of at- 
tending college, therefore, young Walt had to be satisfied 
with a common school education. As a substitute for | 
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gray-haired college professors, he read the Bible, Ossian, 
Milton, Pope’s “‘Homer,” and sundry other classics. He 
managed to get sufficient educa- 
tion to teach school; later on, 
he wrote for the newspapers. 
Meanwhile he was studying in 
that larger university—the 
streets of New York: it formed 
a substitute for the study of 
nature among the picturesque 
hills of Long Island—the hu- 
man obverse of the coin, so to 
speak. Then he added travel, 
visiting the West and the South 
much after the fashion of Mark 
Twain, gathering information 
as a printer and reporter. On 
his return to Washington in 
1862, he served for a while in the hospitals, securing finally a 
government position. At this time he began to write books. 

The best known of his works are Leaves of Grass; Drum- 
Taps; November Boughs; Goodbye, My Fancy; Poems and 
Songs. 

Whitman is unique among poets, in that he discards 
rhyme, meter, in fact all regular measure. Nevertheless, his 
broken, irregular lines are often musical, and nearly always 
pleasant to the ear. He went several steps farther than 
Browning in asserting absolute freedom from classic laws. 
Is it possible, with such chaotic form, to have great poetry? 
Some critics think that Leaves of Grass must remain a classic 
in spite of such unparalleled freedom taken with art-form. 
Let us remark here that as a curiosity or, rather, monstros- 
ity, it may survive. At best this nebular poetic mass left 
by Whitman will serve only as material for new literary 
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worlds when some genius employs his creative fiat. Such 
miracles of assimilation have occurred and will, we trust, 
occur again. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-1896) was a member of a 
very distinguished family; she was a daughter of Lyman 
Beecher, a celebrated New England clergyman; while her 
brother was the renowned Henry Ward Beecher, whose gift 
of eloquence came near the high plane of Daniel Webster. 
She was educated at Hartford, Connecticut, and later, in 
Cincinnati, whither her family had moved before the war. 
On frequent trips to relatives in Kentucky, she had the 
chance to see slavery in all its hideous deformity. At this 
time she began to write for the National Era, and employed 
_ her pen against the cruel system. 

Her best known books are Uncle Tom’s Cabin; The Min- 
ister’s Wooing; Oldtown Folks. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin is her permanent contribution to 
literature; its publication certainly hastened the Civil War. 
As a picture of Southern life before the war, it is a gross 
libel—an absurd travesty of the truth. Yet the story is so 
pathetic, so winning in the admirable character-drawing 
and conduct of the plot, that the public appeal bordered on 
the sensational. A million copies were called for. It is still 
issued by thousands. 

William George Ward.—He was born in 1812; died in 
1882; was educated at Winchester and at Christ Church 
College, Oxford; became a fellow of Balliol in 1834, but his 
friendship for Cardinal Newman cost him his fellowship. In 
1845 he joined the Catholic Church. Afterwards he spent 
many years at St. Edmund’s College, Ware, where he lec- 
tured on moral philosophy and dogmatic theology. 

The principal works ‘of Dr. Ward are The Ideal of a 
Christian Church; The Anglican Church compared with the 
Catholic Church; Authority of Doctrinal Decisions; Concern- 
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ing Infallibility; Condemnation of Pope Honorius; Essays; 
Heresy and Immortality; On Nature and Grace. 

The writings of Dr. Ward are largely of a polemic nature; 
he was a religious iconoclast who struck right and left— 
wherever and whenever Heresy lifted her forbidden head. 
He gave no quarter to an enemy, and he asked for none. In 
sharp contrast with his. vigorous, aggressive style is that of 
Cardinal Newman, who believed in gentleness, sweetness 
and light, due regard for the feelings of an adversary :—in a 
word, urbanity. Both types of controversialist are demanded 
by two very distinct classes of society—but happily the 
urbane type is finding ever increasing favor with the gen- 
eral public. 

Cuthbert Almond.—A member of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict, he was born in 1852; educated at Ampleforth College; 

‘ordained a priest in 1877, and is now religious superior at 
the Ampleforth Hall, Oxford. 

The literary work of Dr. Almond lies in the departments 
of journalism and history. For many years he has been 
chief editor of the Ampleforth Journal, contributing many 
articles of historical interest thereto. He is likewise the 
historian of Ampleforth Abbey—a work which cost years 
of painstaking research. 

Oswald Smith—A member of the Benedictine Order, 
he was born in 1850; educated at Ampleforth College; re- 
ceived the habit of the Order at Belmont in 1874; became 
professor of philosophy at Belmont; a canon at St. Michael’s 
Priory in 1898, and elected abbot of Ampleforth in 1go00. 

The Abbot, besides being a distinguished Churchman, is 
likewise an author of note. The religious literature of the 
Catholic Church in England and America is enriched by a 
large number of books of meditation and spiritual treatises 
from his pen. His Conferences for Children are widely 
known and highly appreciated. 
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Dudley Baxter.—A graduate of Oxford, he was born in 
1871, a representative of the family of Richard Baxter, the 
famous Nonconformist divine. He became a Catholic in 
1896, and is an energetic worker in the diffusion of Catho- 
lic periodical literature, being founder of the Catholic Read- 
ing Guild. 

The literary work of Baxter is extensive. He published 
England’s Cardinals; Holy Rood; Kalendar of English Mar- 
tyrs; The Most Christian Throne of France; Syon Abbey; 
Our Lady of Walsingham. He has also contributed to many 
periodicals. His style is polished, neat, crisp, somewhat 
after the fashion of Addison. 

Justin McCarthy.—A novelist and an historian, he was 
born in 1830 at Cork; educated in the city schools of Cork; 
began journalism on the Cork Examiner; afterwards en- 
gaged in journalistic work in 
Liverpool and London. In the 
gallery of the House of Com- 
mons he acted as reporter for 
the Morning Star; for many 
years he was the leader writer 
on the Daily News. 

Besides journalism, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy gave his attention to his- 
tory, and wrote A History of 
Our Own Times—a book which 
won for him an international 
reputation. In biography he has 
written the lives of Gladstone, 
Sir Robert Peel, and Leo XIII; 
also his own Reminiscences. — 

The department of fiction has been enriched by such 
works as Lady Disdain; Red Diamonds; Donna Quixote. 

The style of the author is well known to the general 
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public—an extremely fascinating style without the preten- 
tiousness of Macaulay, the studied correctness of Addison, 
or the pomp of Gibbon—a style which one may enjoy at the 
fireside, and perhaps, never weary of. We may feel safe in 
ranking Justin McCarthy among English classic writers. 

John Dawson Gilmary Shea.—He was born in 1824; 
died in 1892; a native of New York State; educated in the 
public schools and in Columbia College; he practiced law 
for some years, but finally gave all his attention to litera- 
ture and history. 

Inthe department of history, he published many volumes. 
Among these are The Discovery and Exploration of the Miss- 
issippi Valley; History of the Catholic Missions among In- 
dian Tribes; Legendary History of Ireland; History of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. In biography, he has 
written Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll; Life of St. 
Angela of Merici; The Fallen Brave—A Series of Biographies. 

Shea has been long regarded as the best authority on the 
history of the Catholic Church in the United States. 

Augustine F. Hewit.—Father Hewit was born in 1820; 
died in 1897; studied in Amherst College; was ordained a 
minister of the Episcopal Church, and entered the mission- 
ary field of North Carolina, where he came in contact with 
priests of the Redemptorist Order; became a convert to 
Catholicism in 1846; studied for the priesthood, and was 
ordained several years later. He joined the Congregation 
of St. Paul, and on the death of Father Hecker in 1888 was 
chosen Superior—a position he held until his death. 

The literary work of Father Hewit takes the form of the 
essay. He was a consent contributor to Brownson’s Review, 
the Catholic Quarterly, and the Catholic World. Besides the 
essay, he edited the Works of Bishop England, published a 
Life of Fr. Baker, Esq., and wrote Light in Darkness and 
Problems of the Age. 
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Francis J. Finn.—One of the most charming writers in 
American Catholic literature is the Rev. Francis Finn, who 
was born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1859. He was educated 
in the public schools and in the University of St. Louis. 
Since joining the Jesuit Order he has been employed in 
various Jesuit colleges as a teacher of literature. 

Among his publications are Percy Wynn; Tom Playfair; 
Harry Dee; My Strange Friend. It is safe to say that no 
author of juvenile literature approaches Francis Finn in 
popularity. 

Thomas Gerrard.—A distinguished member of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus, he was born in Lancashire in 1871; studied 
at Oscott; was destined for the law until his reception into 
~ the Catholic Church, when his thoughts were turned toward 
the priesthood, and he was ordained for the province of 
Westminster. 

The literary work of Father Garand lies in the depart- 
ment of the essay. He has been a frequent contributor to 
the Dublin Review; Homilitic Monthly; New York Review; 
American Catholic Quarterly; The Month; The Catholic World. 

Father Gerrard is perhaps the greatest living sare of 
the teachings of St. Thomas of Aquin. 

David Bearne.—He was born at Castle Doniagror in 
1856; joined the Society of Jesus in 1887; ordained a priest 
in 1896. A convert to the Catholic Faith, he has been most 
successful in bringing many into the true fold of Christ. 

His literary work embraces prose and poetry. In the 
department of prose his writings include The Golden Stair; 
Stories from the Bright Ages; Paying the Price; Lance and his 
Friends; The Ridingdale Boys. In poetry his work takes the 
lyric form—some of his verse exhibits the finest poetic 
quality, but the workmanship is uneven. As a journalist, 
he has won distinction; he is now the well-known editor of 
the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
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Matthew Russell.—He was born in 1834, at Newry, 
Ireland, the younger son of Arthur Russell. His uncle 
was the “Dear friend’? named 
in Newman’s Apologia, who 
helped him to become a Cath- 
olic. His elder brother became 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Russell began as a Jesuit novice 
in 1857, and was ordained priest 
in 1864. Mission work occupied 
him until 1873, when he under- 
took the editorship of the Irish 
Monthly,—a_ periodical which 
has done immeasurable service 
for contemporary Irish litera- 
ture. MarrHew RUSSELL 

The writings of Father Russell belong to the department 
of verse and prose. Among his numerous works are Little 
Angels; Moments before the Tabernacle; Verses Irish and 
Catholic; Eucharistic Verses; Idylls of Killowen; Life of Mary 
Baptist Russell; Soggarth’s Secular Verses. Besides these, 
there are many uncollected essays, published in the maga- 
zine of which he was editor so long and so successfully.. 

His prose, deeply suffused with religious feeling, shares 
that beauty and charm of style for which the Lord Chief 
Justice was noted. His poetry, though scant, remains of 
a high order, appealing particularly to a cultured and re- 
fined Catholic public. 

‘James L. Meagher was born in 1848. His studies were 
made at Cornell, St. Mary’s College, and the Grand Semi- 
nary, Montreal. The degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon him by Pope Leo XIII. He established the 
Christian Press Association and the Christian Literary 
Union, and is now president of both societies. A man of 
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broad scholarship, extensive travel, and literary culture, he 
is still an untiring laborer in the cause of Catholic letters. 

His published works include: Teaching Truth by Signs and 
Ceremonies; The Festal Year; The Great Cathedrals; The 
Seven Gates of Heaven; Man the Mirror of the Universe; The 
Religions of the World; The Tragedy of Calvary; How Christ 
Said the First Mass; The Wonders of the Universe; The 
Symbolism of Churches; The Oriental Liturgies. 
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Class Reading 


FroupE.—Read the Life of Carlyle; also Short Stories on Great 
Subjects. As Froude is not very reliable, his history may be over- 
looked except for the charming manner in which he tells a story. 

Henry Hatram.—All Catholic students should read his Study of 
the Middle A ges. 

DISRAELI.—Read Vivian Grey, and selections ioe other novels. 

CHARLOTTE BRonTE.—Jane Eyre should be read and analyzed in 
class. 

Watt WHITMAN.—Selections from Leaves of Grass and Drum-Taps. 

TiARRIET BEECHER STOWE.—Read Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Witi1AM G. WaArp.—Catholic students get a clear idea of Papal 
infallibility from Ward’s essay on that subject. As none -of his 
work is purely literary, the interest in him is confined largely to 
classes in theology and philosophy. ‘ 

Justin McCartuy.—Read the History of Our Own Times. Catho- 
lic students should know his life of Leo XIII. . 

AucustInE Hewir.—Read his Light in Darkness, also the Prob- 
lems of the Age. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE DAWN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(CONTINUED) 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


It may be advisable to dwell here for a moment on one 
of the many movements of the nineteenth century. The 
Oxford Movement gave to literature such writers as New- 
man, Kingsley, and Keble; the Methodist Movement 
brought forth the Wesleys; the Chartist Movement had its 
coterie of authors—Cobden, Bright, Peel. The Scientific 
Movement claimed such writers as Darwin, Tyndall, Hux- 
ley, Spencer. The Darwinian theory and allied doctrines 
tended to upset the faith of many. Christianity needed 
a defender, one deeply versed in science, who could har- 
monize the revelation drawn from skeletons and _ fossils, 
with that which came down from Heaven. Such a writer 
was St. George Mivart; he was preéminently a Christian 
Scientist. While admitting the theory of evolution, as all 
sound biologists are bound to do, he admitted it only with 
those necessary reservations which save science from ab- 
surdity, and prevented it from making lawless incursions 
upon the domain of Faith. Higher criticism is another 
form of the Scientific Movement; and the amount of liter- 
ature in criticism of the Bible is enormous, not only in 
English, but in other languages as well. From time to time 
the Church of Christ has been blessed with the presencé 
of profound scholars who take the latest and best achieve- 
ments of science and build with them anew the battlements 
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of Faith. It was thus with St. Augustine and St. Thomas, 
and in our own time with St. George Mivart. And we may 
hope that in the coming years another great scholar will be 
sent who will take the sound and reliable part of higher 
criticism, and do with it what St. Thomas did with the 
philosophy of Aristotle. 


Historical References 


For these, see preceding chapter. 


St. George Jackson Mivart (1827-1900) was the third 
son of James Edward Mivart, hotel proprietor of Brook 
Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London. He re- 
ceived his early educa- 
tion at the grammar 
school, Clapham, at Har- 
row, and at St. Mary’s 
College, Ascot. He em- 
braced the study of law, 
and was admitted to the 
bar, ‘but preferred a 
scientific to a forensic ca- 
reer. He became a mem- 
ber-of the Royal Institu- 
tion and a fellow of the 
Zodlogical Society, to 
whose proceedings he 
was a frequent contribu- 
tor. He gave scientific 
lectures at St. Mary’s Hospital, and later on was elected 
fellow of the Royal Society in recognition of his scientific 
monographs. He held the chair of biology in the Catholic 
College of Kensington and lectured on the philosophy of 
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natural history in Louvain. The latter years of his life 
were occupied with religious and philosophical controversy, 
most of it appearing in the Proceedings of the Metaphys- 
ical Society, of which he was a member, or in the pages of 
the current magazines. 

Among the scientific monographs of Mivart are The A p- 
pendicular Skeleton of Primates; The Vertebrate Skeleton; 
Man and Apes; The Common Frog; Skeleton of the Ostrich; 
A pes; Reptiles; The Skeleton; The Cat; Dogs; Jackals; Wolves 
and Foxes; Parrots. In the realm of controversy, he wrote 
Essays and Criticisms; Origin of Human Reason; Essays 
on Religion and Literature; Lessons from Nature; Truth; 
Groundwork of Science; Contemporary Evolution; Modern 
Catholics and Scientific Freedom; Catholic Church and Bib- 
lical Criticism; Happiness in Hell. 

According to the sworn testimony of his relatives (both 
Catholic and non-Catholic) Mivart, during the last years 
of his life, was suffering from mental aberration due to 
overwork. Hence, the revocation of the act of suspension 
on the part of Catholic authority and the recent removal 
of his body to a consecrated Catholic graveyard. 

The Church owed to Mivart this act of reparation, for 
he spent the best years of his life defending her doctrines 
and her principles. Indeed, if we except Cardinal Newman, 
no greater master of religious controversy flourished in 
modern England. And he had the advantage of a scientific 
training—an article as scarce as radium with the average 
unskilled controversialist. He was a match for Darwin, 
Huxley, or Spencer, and in virtue of his knowledge of science 
could meet them on their own ground. 

Benjamin Jowett (1817-1893), master of Balliol College 
and regius professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
was born in the parish of Camberwell; he studied Greek 
under a private tutor, afterwards at Wadham College, and 
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finally at Balliol, where he earned a free scholarship. At 
Balliol, in 1845, he found himself in the midst of the Oxford 
Movement, a companion of George Ward; but although 
bewildered for a while, he did not leave the Church of 
England. He was ordained an Anglican priest and soor 
after made master of the College. 
He traveled on the Continent, 
and made the acquaintance of: 
many German philosophers, 
among whom Hegel seemed tc) 
be his favorite. 

His published works are Com-. 
mentaries on the Letters of St. 
Paul; Translation of Plato, four 
volumes; Translation of Thucyd- 
ides; Essays on the Inter pretation 
of Scripture; Aristotle’s Politics; 
Plato’s Republic; College Sermons; 
Sermons on Faith and Doctrine. 

In the department of theology 
and philosophy, Jowett formed 
no school; his critical instincts carried him in one direction, 
his religious feeling drew him in another. As Leslie 
Stephen wrote: “‘Jowett’s speculations led him to irrecon- 
cilable contrasts; but he did not pretend that such contrasts 
did not exist; because he pointed them out, he was called 
heretical. In philosophy he was content to be critical; he 
saw that one philosophy has always been succeeded by 
another, and the leader of to-day was forgotten to-morrow; 
each, therefore, he concluded, had grasped part of the 
truth, but not the whole truth. He had a horror of falling 
under one set of ideas to the exclusion of others. Hence, 
he stood at the parting of many ways and wrote ‘no thor- 
oughfare’ upon them all. In literature his influence must 
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be wide. His essays and translations’ must secure him a 
high place among the writers of his time, and in every 
history of English education he will occupy a prominent 
place.” 

Richard Holt Hutton (1826-1897), theologian, journalist, 
man of letters, was born at Leeds, the son of a Unitarian 
minister, who migrated to London and sent his son to 
University College, where he graduated in 1845. After 
spending two years at Heidelberg, he returned and entered 
Manchester New College, with a view to becoming a Unita- 
rian minister, but his poor delivery and appearance made 
ordination impossible. His life was devoted to journalism 
and the writing of those fascinating essays in criticism 
whereby he is endeared to all true lovers of literature. 

Among his works are Essays, Theological and Literary; 
Economic Studies; Biographical Studies; Criticism on Con- 
temporary Thought; Education of Women; Modern Guides 
in Matters of Faith; Memoirs of Newman. 

As a prose artist, Hutton takes high rank; as a critic, 
he is little inferior to Matthew Arnold. 

Frederick Maximilian Muller (1823-1900), called Max 
Miiller, was born at Dessau; studied at Leipzig, entering 

Sthe university in the spring of 1841. His studies were 
German, Hebrew, Arabic; under Professor Brockhaus he 
began the study of Sanscrit—a study which he pursued for 
a lifetime. He migrated to Paris, where he came under the 
influence of the great German Orientalist, Rudolph Roth, 
the founder of Vedic philology. The revolution of 1848 
drove him to England; he took up his residence at Oxford, 
where he spent the last fifty years of his life as a teacher 
and a writer. 

_ The published works of Max Miiller include Rig-Veda 
or the Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans; The Vedic Hymns; 
Sacred Books of the East; Hitopadesa; Upanishads; A San- 
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scrit Grammar; A History of Ancient Sanscrit Literature; 
The Science of Religion; The Dhammapada; Origin .and 
Growth of Religion as Illustrated in the Religions of the East; 
Natural Religion; Anthropological Religion; Thesophy; 
Essays on Comparative Mythol- 
ogy; Essays on Folklore; Com- 
parative Philology; Science of 
Language; Essays on Language 
and Literature; Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason (translation) ; Sci- 
ence of Thought; Six Systems of 
Indian Philosophy; Biographical 
Essays; German Classics (edited) ; 
Chips from a German Workshop; 
My Autobiography, A Fragment. 
A part of his literary work was 
done in German; but the bulk 
5 of it was a contribution to Eng- 
ee lish letters. From long resi- 
dence in England, and the ease with which he acquired a 
language, Max Miiller became one of the foremost Eng- 
lish writers of the nineteenth century. His vast erudi- 
tion, varied scholarship, linguistic genius, and wonderful 
industry gave him remarkable prominence. Perhaps no 
scholar of his time received so many decorations, was 
known in so many continents, or was honored by so many 
races. Not only English literature, but the literature of 
the world, was the gainer because he ee 
Margaret Oliphant (1828-1897), daughter of Francis 
Wilson Oliphant, was born at Wallyford; her first recollec- 
tions were of Edinburgh and Glasgow, where her father 
was engaged in business. Her parents were devoted to the 
Scottish Free Church movement, and the young daughter 
mixed in what she termed later on ‘“‘a bit of foolish little. 
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polemics.” Afterwards she moved with her parents to Lon- 
don, where her literary career began. 

Among her published works are Katze Stewart; A Quiet 
Heart; Zaider; The Athelings; Chronicles of Carlingford; 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi; The 
Makers of Florence; The Makers 
of Venice; The Makers of Modern 
Rome; The Wizard’s Son; Agnes; 
Madonna Mary; Ombra; Inno- 
cent; Carita; Hester; A Little Pil- 
grim of the Unseen; Jerusalem, 
tis History and its Hope; The 
Last of the Mortimers; Literary 
History of England; A Child’s 
History of Scotland; The Two 
Brontés. 

In all, Mrs. Oliphant wrote 
one hundred and ten volumes. 
As a witty contemporary once 
remarked, ‘‘ she moves like a steam engine.’’ Her suprem- 
. acy is recognized as a delineator of Scottish life. Her bi- 
ographer offers this criticism: ‘“‘Mrs. Oliphant’s literary 
history is quite abnormal. Totally inexperienced in com- 
position, she began by a book which she never greatly sur- 
passed, and the end of her career found her almost as fresh 
as at the beginning. It seemed a natural criticism that 
she should have devoted herself to some concentrated ef- 
‘ fort of mind which would have placed her in the front rank, 
but the probability is that she made the best possible use 
of her powers. Her great gifts—invention, humor, pathos, 
the power of bringing persons and scenes vividly before the 
eye—could hardly have been augmented by any amount 
of study, and no study could have given her the incom- 
municable something that stamps the great author. She 
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resembles George Sand in the consummate ease of produc- 
tion. Her work as a biographer and compiler alone would 
have made a respectable reputation for an author.” 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson was born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1823; graduated at Harvard with high 
honors, and decided upon a clerical career. For that pur- 
pose he entered the Divinity 
School at Harvard, was ordained 
a Congregational minister, and 
received for his first appointment 
the First Congregational Church 
at Newburyport; he became pas- 
tor of a Free Churchin Worcester, 
owing to difficulties which arose 
in Newburyport over the slavery 
movement. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he was appointed 
captain of the 51st Massachusetts 
regiment. He served gallantly, 
and after the war devoted him- 
self to letters. 

His published works include 

er TESTE Thalatta; Outdoor Papers; Army 
IGGINSON . G . 
Life in a Black Regiment; Young 
Folks History of the United States; Life of Margaret Fuller; 
Short Studies of American Authors; Hints on Writing and 
Speech Making; Brief Biographies; Carlyle’s Laugh and Other 
Sur prises. ; 

In the person of Higginson we find the highest type of 
American citizenship,—he is noble, fearless, self-reliant, 
liberal, ready to shed his blood in the cause of freedom. The 
literary critic finds his grand personality reflected in his 
writings; for he is one of the most highly gifted literary 
men America has yet produced. Genuine patriotism and 
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a kindly feeling for his struggling fellowmen are dominant 
traits in his character. He writes with great fluency, clear- 
ness, and directness, giving play at the same time to a 
sparkling fancy, a quiet but wholesome humor. There is a 
singular charm about all his work—sorrething which crit- 
ical terms fail to compass or convey. Like Lamb or Irving, 
he is one of the most lovable characters in our literature. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) was born in 
London, a son of Admiral Charles Henry Swinburne. Of 
his early years very little is 
known. He studied at Eton and 
Balliol, but left Oxford without 
taking a degree. His mother, a 
highly educated woman who re- 
ceived her training on the conti- 
nent, taught him French and 
Italian and introduced him to the 
beautiful literature of the South. 

His career as an author began 
in 1860 and ended only with his 
death. The following works are , 
accredited to him: The Queen © 
Mother; Rosamond; Dead Love; OF 
Atalanta in Calydon; Chastelard; ALGERNON CHARLES 
Poems and Ballads; Songs of the SWINBURNE 
Springtides; Erechtheus; Songs before Sunrise; Tristram of 
Lyonesse; A Century of Roundels; Marino Faliero; The S1s- 
ters; Astrophel; Tale of Balen; Studies on English Poets; Notes 
on Poems and Reviews; Studies in Prose and Poetry. 

In his criticism of Swinburne, Woodberry remarks that the 
old French fire burnt its last in his revolutionary song. The 
gift of Swinburne is to be capable of passion—for enthusiasm 
is inseparable from him. His passion is a capacity to hate 
as well as to love—in which respect he resembles Shelley. 
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The stream of his revolutionary song is unmatched in 
volume, splendor, and force; it is blended of many loves of 
persons and histories and memories; it is a great passion— 
great in personal intensity, human outreach, uplifting 
aspiration, great above all in sincerity. Liberty, melody, 
passion, fate, nature, love, and fame are the seven chords 
which the poet’s hand has swept since youth, with music 
that has blown through the world. 

Swinburne attempted to supplant Christianity ii the 
older paganism; and the attempt cost him the honor of 
poet laureate. Speaking of his lyrics, Macknail writes, 
“Their range is great, their melody wonderful; their work- 
manship and dexterity incomparable. Yet he made one 
mistake; he tried to extend the lyric method over the whole 
field of poetry; that cannot be done.” 

Lewis Wallace (1827-1905) was born in Brookville, 
Franklin county, Indiana. He was educated in the public 
schools, and later became a law student in the University 
of Indiana. He took part in the Mexican War and in the 
Civil War, acting as adjutant general of Indiana, and sery- 
ing during the whole period with distinction. His literary 
career began with his appointment as United States Min- 
ister to Turkey. 

His published works are The Fair God; Ben-Hur, a Tale 
of the Christ; Life of Benjamin Harrison; Boyhood of Christ. 

For some time Ben-Hur has been regarded as an English 
classic. It has been translated into all modern languages. 
Over one half million copies of it have been sold in Amer- 
ica. The famous “chariot race,” in this novel is familiar 
to every schoolboy. The artist worked within somewhat 
narrow limits; but the fine quality of his art cannot be 
denied. 

Charles Dudley Warner (1829-1900) was born in Plain- 
field, Massachusetts. His father, a strict Puritan, died when 
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the boy was five years old. He studied in his father’s 
library, taking among other things a course in Calvinistic 
divinity. At the age of seventeen he entered Hamilton 
College, where he took the prize in English composition. 
While in college he became a contributor to many maga- 
zines, including Knickerbocker and Putnam’s. After gradua- 
tion he joined a surveying party on the Missouri frontier; 
returned and entered the University of Pennsylvania as a 
law student. He graduated and practiced law in Chicago 
until 1860; became editor of the Hartford Courant in 1867, 
and of Harper’s Monthly in 1884. 

The writings of Warner include My Summer in a Garden; 
Saunterings; Travels on the European Continent; Back-Log 
Studies; Studies in the Great West; Mexican Papers; My ; 
Winter on the Nile; Washington Irving; On Horseback; The 
Gilded Age. . 

In his criticism of Warner his friend, J. H. Twichell, 
writes as follows: “‘When Warner first came to the notice 
of the. general public as a writer and a humorist, he was often 
spoken of as a new Charles Lamb; and indeed he proved to 
be Lamb’s spiritual brother; for he had the same unforced 
humor of the playful quality—the same genial, gentle feel- 
ing for humanity. Hardly ever had there been an editorial 
of his, and never a letter without some delectable touch or 
tincture of this quality so softly radiant, so refined, so win- 
some.” . 

The Atlantic Monthly, commenting on his death, remarks: 
“With true Yankee versatility Mr. Warner tried his hand 
at many things before he was finally drawn to the vocation 
of a journalist. Notable as was his range of interest in 
literature he was a better lover of men than of books—the 
human spectacle delighted him with its splendor, and evoked 
his delicate humor by its variety. The type of American 
man of letters which Warner exemplified will never disap- 
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pear until our writers lose faith in liberal education and 
kindly manners and generous contact with the world.” 

Richard Grant White (1821-1885) was born in New York 
City. His ancestors migrated to America in 1636, from 
England. He studied in the University of the City of New 
York. Fora while he was inclined to medicine, but even- 
tually qualified for the bar, being admitted in 1845. About 
this time literary tendencies began to assert themselves 
and he became a contributor to many periodicals. 

Among his published works are Handbook of Christian 
Art; Works of Shakespeare; Shakespeare’s Scholar; English 
Drama; New Gospel of Peace; Words and their Uses; Study 
of the English Language; Every-day English; England With- 
out and Within. 

Mr. White also wrote a number of essays, popularizing 
the latest results of scientific discovery. His style is crisp, 
racy, pointed—an ideal style for a man of letters who aims 
at being a successful journalist. His study of English words 
is highly instructive; the critical essays dealing with Shake- 
speare also deserve attention. 

Henry James first saw the light in New York City in 
1843; was educated in New York, Geneva, Paris; studied 
law at Harvard, but never practiced; visited Europe on 
several occasions, and now spends much of his time in 
England and in Italy. His contributions to the magazines 
are noteworthy. Among his published works are The 
American; Story of the Year; The Europeans; Hawthorne; 
Washington Square; A Bundle of Letters; Diary of a Man of 
Fifty; Siege of London; Portraits of Places; The Bostonians. 

As a novelist, James is a representative of the analytical 
and metaphysical school. In style and method he imitates 
the French. It is claimed for him that he originated the 
“international novel.” As an artist, we cannot regard him 
or invest him with any permanent importance. If we ex- 
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cept The American, his novels will have no abiding place in 
letters. 


Class Reading 


Mrivart.—Every Catholic student should read Contemporary Evo- 
lution, Modern Catholics and Scientific Freedom, and the volume 
called Essays and Criticisms. 

Jowrtr.—The classical students ought to be provided with a full 
set of Jowett’s translations. His translation of Plato is perhaps the 
best in English. oo 

Hurron.—His essays make delightful reading, owing to beauty 
of style. Read Memoirs of Newman and Modern Gyides in Matters of 
Faith. 

Max MULLER.—Read My Autobiography arid Chips from a German 
Workshop. The student should be familiar with his Essays on Folklore. 

Hiccinson.—Most useful for the literary student is the volume 
called Short Stories of American Authors. Hints on Writing may also 
be read with profit. 

SWINBURNE.—As a rule, his writings cannot be recommended. 
They are filled with blasphemy and irreverence. The instructor may 
make some lyric selections to show Swinburne’s mastery of technique 
and music; e. g., The Garden of Proserpine. 

Lewis WALLACE.—The usual selection from his masterpiece, Ben 
Hur, is the “Chariot .Race,’’ which may be found in many reading 
books. The whole story is suitable for class study. 

CHARLES D. WARNER.—Studies in the Great West, and his essays 
in Harper’s “ Easy Chair” are representative. His books of travel 
should be in the school library. 
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HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The death of Queen Victoria occurred on January 22, 
rgor, after a reign of sixty-four years, the longest in Eng- 
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lish history. The 
dead Queen was uni- 
versally beloved for 
many shining quali- 
ties; not the’ least 
among them was the 
constant encourage- 
ment which she gave 
t.o- literature. “Her 
son, Edward VII, 
who succeeded ‘her, 
reigned only ‘nine 
years, yét during 
that brief term he 
accomplished won- 


‘ders for the world’s 


peace. His unfailing 
diplomacy  straight- 
ened out many a 
European tangle, and 
made him a favorite 
with all contempo- 


rary rulers; so that eight kings followed his body to the 
grave in token of the esteem in which the world held him. - 
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With the accession of George V, English history is brought 
down to the present day. It remains to estimate briefly the 
value of that history to civilization and letters. In the 
first place, it gave life and character to the United States. 
The character of the American Republic has been deter- 
mined by the first 
settlers, who, coming 
from England, built 
up the legal, social, 
and religious frame- 
work of the colony 
according to English 
models. In this way 
the highest degree of 
civilization was as- 
sured to the West- 
ern world. More- 
over, the English 
language gained 
precedence over all 
other tongues, be- 
coming the official 
language of the Re- 
public. The advan- 
tage to English lit- 
erature, already so 
pronounced, must 
some day be incalculable, for it is estimated that fully: 
three hundred million of inhabitants will occupy the Amer- 
ican states.. We may expect the growth of literature to, 
keep pace with that of population. Other colonies of con- 
tinental dimensions are Canada, North and South Africa, 
Australia, and India. In the process of the suns, the in- 
ferior races now occupying those regions will wither, and 
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the dominant Englishman will become more and more. 
The process must be a triumph for higher civilization. It 
must also be a triumph for that nobler literature which such 
a civilization will invoke. 

The claim to a higher civilization is founded in some meas- 
ure upon the building of cities and railroads, bridges and 
factories, the establishment of splendid lines of communica- 
tion, like the steel bands that bind Vancouver to Quebec, 
or Cairo to the Cape. It is reflected also in the law and 
order, the capital and commerce, that invariably follow the 
British flag. The flourishing condition of all her colonies 
is the signal proof that England has no equal in the art of 
governing foreign races. The promise of home rule to Ire- 
land rectifies the sole historical mistake made in the long 
career of conquest. 

But the keynote to that higher civilization for which 
England stands, is personal liberty, which begot popular 
liberty and that representative system of government which, 
whether illustrated in the American Congress or the British 
Parliament, or in any of the colonial parliaments, remains 
the greatest popular blessing ever enjoyed by mankind. Be- 
cause of this personal liberty, possessed in the fullest meas- 
ure from the beginning to the end of English history, the 
student is confronted on every page by the word “freeman.” 
The English’ always clung to their birthright of freedom. 
Whenever their liberties seemed to be in danger, some 
Magna Charta, some Petition of Right, some Instrument of 
Government, some Bill of Rights, reasserted their fundamental 
claim to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Personal 
liberty found expression in the right to be free from arbi- 
trary arrest, the right of private property, the right of free 
speech, the right of free criticism, the right of peaceable as- 
sembly, the right of prompt and fair trial, freedom from 
military rule, absolute equality before the law, and in many 
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other ways which have become commonplaces in our speech 
and in our lives. The constant exercise, for centuries, of 
personal liberty in the fullest measure, developed manhood, 
independence, strength of character, self-respect, and self- 
reliance. It was the proper estimate of these and kindred 
virtues growing out of the fullest personal freedom, which 
led Cardinal New- 
man to remark that 
he would sooner be 
an Englishman than 
belong to any other 
race under Heaven. 
As literature is a mir- 
ror and reflection of 
life, this keynote of 
the highest civiliza- 
tion is found in every 
branch of English lit- 
erary art. The spirit 
of liberty is present 
everywhere in Eng- 
lish poetry and 
oratory. Biography, 
history, and fiction 
all are filled with it. 
The greatest literary WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 

artists have vied with each other in giving to it immortal 
expression. From the cradle to the grave, the songs of 
freedom echo in English ears, reminding the people of their 
priceless inheritance. 


Historical References 


MontacuE . . . English Constitutional History. 
BaceHortr . . . . English Constitution. 
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Moran... . . Theory and Practice of the English Govern- 
ment. 

Jenxs .. . . . Parliamentary English. 

GREEN . . . . . The Making of England. 

GARDINER . . . . History of England. 

McCartHy . . . England in the Nineteenth Century. 

SEELEY . . . . . Expansion of England. 

SMimH .. . . . Hnglish Statesmen. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward was born in 1851, the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Arnold, whose father was the famous 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby. Hence 
she comes from highly distin- 
guished literary ancestry. Her 
birthplace was the town of Ho- 
bart in Tasmania, where a part 
of her early education was re- 
ceived. With her parents she 
migrated to London, where her 
literary career began and where 
she has since resided. 

At the suggestion of her uncle, 
Matthew Arnold, she began the 
translation of ‘“ Amiel’s Journal” 
and translated the more inter- 
esting portions of that intermin- 
able but fascinating diary. Her 
first novel of importance was 
Robert Elsmere. Owing to a favorable review by Glad- 
stone, it leaped into popularity on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and enjoyed a vogue somewhat beyond its real merit;, al- 
though evidence was not wanting that the young artist was 
destined to become the logical successor of George Eliot. _ 

Her pen was kept busy and the following works appeared 
in succession; David Grieve; Sir George Tressady; Helbeck of 
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Bannisdale; Eleanor; Marriage of William Ashe; Lady Rose’s 
Daughter; Fenwick’s Career; Testing of Diana Mallory; 
Daphne; Agatha; A Marriage of Convenience; The Case of 
Richard Meynell. 

All these stories have come in rapid succession and her 
prolific genius is by no means exhausted. Mrs. Ward stands 
at the head of living writers of English fiction. As a liter- 
ary artist, word painter, and delineator of character she has 
no equal. One of her favorite literary contrasts is the 
sweet, wholesome, and picturesque village life and the 
complex social whirl and maelstrom of the metropolis. 
Mrs. Ward undertook a lecture tour in America, but evi- 
dently her talent lies with the pen rather than the tongue, 
although she holds decided views respecting the emancipa- 
tion of woman. Her English style, perhaps the purest now 
employed, reminds us that she possesses the literary gift of 
an Arnold. - 

Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) was 
born in 1867; died in 1906. Her father, John Morgan 
Richards, was a successful Boston merchant, and her 
mother, Laura H. Arnold, a distinguished lady of Colonial 
descent. She married an English gentleman, Mr. Reginald 
Walpole Craigie. In 1892 she joined the Catholic Church. 

She published many novels: among them are The Sinner’s 
Comedy; A Bundle of Life; The Herb-moon; The School for 
Saints; Robert Orange; A Serious Wooing. Her plays in- 
clude The Ambassador; Osbern and Ursyne; A Repentance; 
The Wisdom of the Wise. 

According to The Catholic Encyclopedia, “As she grew 
older in the wisdom of her art, the religious quality, which 
seems to lie inevitably behind all her theory of life, emerged 
more and more into prominence. It reached its height in 
The School for Saints, and its sequel Robert Orange. Whether 
in literary form or in artistic intention, she never rose be- 
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yond the achievement of these two books. They are in- 
tensely serious, intensely human, and almost too religious; 
yet they are modern and alive. At her death she was 
hardly at the acme of her powers.” 

George Parsons Lathrop (1851-1898), of New England 
ancestry, was born in Honolulu, the son of a physician 
who had charge of the Marine Hospital 
there; he was educated in the New 
York City schools, and at Dresden, 
Germany; studied law in the Columbia 
Law School, New York, but gave up 
the profession for letters; was assistant 
editor of the Adlantic Monthly (1875- 
1877); married Rose, the daughter of 
| Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1881; was 
elected member of the leading literary 
clubs of Boston and New York; edited 

GrorcE Parsons for a time the Boston Sunday Courter, 

LATHROP and founded the American Copyright 
League. He and his wife were received into the Catholic 
Church in 1882. His wife, also, is distinguished in letters. 
(See Appendix—Minor Authors.) 

Mr. Lathrop was a prolific writer. In the department of 
poetry, his best known works are Rose and Roof Tree; 
Gettysburg; A Battle Ode, read before the Grand Army of the 
Potomac. Among his novels are After-glow; Somebody Else; 
An Echo of Passion; Would you Kill.Him? A Story of . 
Courage. In miscellaneous prose, he published Short Stories; 
A Study of Hawthorne; Spanish Vistas; History of the Union 
League of Philadelphia. He also edited the works of Haw- 
thorne, and dramatized, with great success, Tennyson’s 
Elaine. 

The following estimate of his literary work is given by 
the National Encyclopedia of American Biography: “La- 
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throp’s success was the result of persistent effort and care- 
ful work, for no matter what path of literature he followed, 
it is not too high to say that he honored it by so doing; his 
prose style is strong, nervous, careful, and direct; his poetry, 
inspiriting and helpful. After his conversion, he was a 
zealous defender of the Catholic Faith.” 

Arthur Conan Doyle, the eldest son of Charles Doyle, 
the artist, was born in Edinburgh, in 1859. He was edu- 
cated at Stonyhurst College and 
Edinburgh University; he grad- 
uated in medicine, and practiced 
at Southsea and the Field Hos- 
pital, South Africa. His travels 
include a trip to Asia and to the 
Arctic regions. Although active 
in the medical profession, he 
gave early attention to letters 
and published A Study in Scarlet 
and Captain of the Polestar be- 
fore his literary masterpiece— 
Sherlock Holmes—appeared. Af- 
terwards, his publications in- 
clude Round the Red Lamp; Songs 
of Action; Story of Waterloo; Hound of the Baskervilles; Green 
Flag; Boer War; Gerard; Return of Sherlock Holmes; The 
Fires of Fate; The Lord of Falconbridge; Crime of the Congo; 
essays, and short stories. 

Conan Doyle enjoys a wider reputation than Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and, it is needless to add, appeals to a 
different public. There is evidence in his work that he 
is a close student of Edgar Allan Poe, although he does 
not command all the resources of preternatural mystery 
-and gruesome detail, shown by the author of The Raven. 
It is probable that he does not spend somany nights meditat- 
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ing ina graveyard. Yet his stories are sufficiently weird 
and uncanny; and he deserves the credit for having taken 
the detective story out of the slush and mire, and placed 
it on the tables of respectability. Sherlock Holmes is a 
literary ‘‘creation’’ second to none in its line, as eager 
youth in every village and hamlet of the land will gladly 
testify. It would be difficult to improve upon Doyle’s style 
as a story-teller—clear, direct, forcible; his sentences have 
almost a metallic ring, with golden flashes of an imagination 
always alert, always on the wing. His skill in weaving 
a plot reminds one of Poe or Dickens at his best. The 
basest criminal must have often enjoyed the irony of see- 
ing his deepest plots and most cunning schemes laid bare 
by the matchless detective. Conan Doyle has added at 
least one permanent character-creation to English literature. 

Hall Caine (1853- ) is of Manx and Cumberland par- 
entage. He was educated in the schools of Liverpool and 
the Isle of Man. In youth he was 
trained as an architect; became a 
journalist, and was for six years a 
leading writer in the Liverpool Mer- 
cury. He went to London on the in- 
vitation of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and remained with the poet painter 
until the latter’s death. 

The following novels were written 
by him: Shadow of a Crime; Son of 
Hagar; The Deemster; The Bond- 

Hart CAINE man; The Scapegoat; The Manxman; 
The Christian; The Eternal City; The Prodigal Son; Pete; 
The Eternal Question. 

The Deemster was dramatized in 1889; The Manxman has 
also appeared on the stage. The Christian is regarded by 
many as Caine’s chief work. In virtue of his sterling merit, 
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he ranks among the greatest living novelists, and enjoys 
a wide vogue. Like Zola, he lacked sympathy and insight 
in dealing with the Holy City. On this subject, the story of 
Crawford—Ave Roma Immortalis—is much more satisfactory. 

Thomas Hardy (1840—- _) was born in Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land. His early studies were made in King’s College, Lon- 
don; after graduation he qualified as an architect, and in 
1863 received a prize from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He also gave some attention to.antiquarian 
research. In 1865 he began to contribute to the leading 
journals and magazines. 

The work of Hardy lies mainly in the department of the 
novel. His more important stories are Desperaie Remedies; 
Under the Greenwood Tree; A Pair of Blue Eyes; Far From 
the Madding Crowd; The Return of the Native; The Trumpet’ 
Major; A Laodicean; The Woodlanders; Tess of the D’ Urber- 
villes; The Three Strangers; Jude, the Obscure; Life’s Little 
Tronies; The Dynasts. In The New International Encyclo- 
. pedia, the critic of Thomas Hardy has this to say respecting 
Jude, the Obscure: “It seems quite apparent that here 
Hardy gives the fullest expression to his genius for minute 
and merciless character analysis.. There is even a feeling at 
times, that the psychology is in danger of being refined into 
nothingness. The whole is a harrowing, yet in the main a 
convincing study of the degradation of a character cursed 
from the outset with most dangerous moral weaknesses. 
It can scarcely be denied that this is a literary masterpiece; 
as also Tess of the D’Urbervilles, which holds most in- 
tensely the reader’s sympathies. There is an occasional 
descent to the employment of indelicate metaphor and 
frankly indecent realism. Along with remarkable fertility 
and resourcefulness of expression, Hardy possesses a grim 
_sense of humor (witness Life’s Little Ironies); he shows how 
few among the coveted prizes of life are worth a struggle.” 
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Winston Churchill (1871- ) was born at St. Louis, 
Missouri, and studied at the United States Naval Academy. 
In 1895, he married Mabel H. Hall, and at the same time 
was elected a member of the New Hampshire legislature. 
He is a member of the Century and other leading literary 
clubs, and is regarded as one of the 
foremost men in letters. 

The novels of Churchill include 
The Celebrity; Richard Carvel; The 
Crisis; Mr. Kergan’s Elopement; The 
Crossing; Coniston; Mr.Crewe’s Career. 

The Crisis is considered by many 
critics as the masterpiece of Church- 
ill, although it may be a little too early 
to make a final selection; for his life 

; work as a man of letters is not yet 
WINSTON CHURCHILL completed. If we accept the judg- 
ment of a wide and discerning public, we must accord to 
him a high rank among living novelists. k 

John Fiske (1842-1901) was born at Hartford, Con- 
necticut; graduated from Harvard in 
1863, and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1865, but never practiced 
law; became public lecturer in Har- 
vard in 1869, and in the following 
year was appointed instructor in his- 
tory; lectured in the Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis, in University 
College, London, and in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. 

The works of Fiske include Outlines 
of Cosmic Philosophy; Myths and Joun Fiske 
Myth Makers; The Unseen World; Darwinism and Other 
Essays; Excursions of An Evolutionist; The Destiny of Man _ 
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Viewed in the Light of his Origin; The Idea of God; Origin of 
Evil; Critical Period of American History; The Beginnings of 
New England; The American Revolution; Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies in America; The Discovery of America; Old Virginia 
and Her Neighbors; Essays, Literary and Historical; New 
France and New England. 

Criticism by The New International Encyclopedia: ‘Fiske 
is to be less esteemed as an investigator than as an educative 
force. More than any other writer of his generation he 
brought home to the national consciousness a philosophic 
view of American history, by his remarkable power for 
lucid statement and balanced judgments. His admirable 
style makes the work of following him anything but labor. 
He must be regarded as a great force in molding our 
national life.”’ 

A final observation should be made regarding his radical 
religious views. Like Huxley, he was admirable when he 
confined his efforts to his special province of history; but 
when he essayed the role of theologian, he developed, like his 
English contemporary, the strongest appetite for absurdity. 

George Louis Du Maurier (1834-1896) was born in 
Paris, a descendant from an old French family of nobility. 
His father migrated to England, and George became a 
naturalized Englishman. A part of his education was re- 
ceived in Paris, and the remainder at University College, 
London. During his college days, his real bias was for art, 
but his father insisted upon a scientific career and pro- 
vided his son with a private laboratory. Instead of profit- 
ing by the outlay, the pupil spent most of his time drawing 
caricatures of his teachers. He affords another striking 
example of the abortive attempt of parents to decide upon 
the right calling for their children. When his father died 
in 1856, Du Maurier forsook science and entered upon an 
artistic and literary career, supplying Punch, Harper’s 
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Magazine, and other periodicals with stories and suitable 
illustrations. 

Among his published works we find Peter Ibbetson; Trilby; 
The Martian; French Nursery Rhymes, and Vers De Société. 

Manifestly, Trilby is his masterpiece; it gained at once 
immense popularity, owing partly to the splendid illustra- 
tions supplied by the author. It is a picture of a young 
Englishman working in a Paris studio, an autobiographical 
picture, drawn with a loving hand, of that Bohemian life 
led in the Latin Quarter of Paris; it is set in an atmosphere 
of genuine tenderness and pathos. There is real charm in 
the character of Trilby, herself—an original creation worthy 
of the greatest masters of fiction. A recognized lover and 
follower of Thackeray, Du Maurier imitated him as closely 
when he used the pencil as when he used the pen. An ex- 
ception ought to be made, however; he did not blend so 
much cynicism with his satire, but seasoned it rather with 
the grace, kindly humor, and tenderness which the student 
discovers in Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

John Watson (Ian Maclaren) (1850- 
1907) was born in Manningtree, Es- 
sex; educated at the Stirling Grammar 
School, Edinburgh University, and at 
Tubingen, Germany. He was or- 
dained a minister of the Free Church 
in 1875, and became pastor of the 
Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, 
Liverpool, in 1880, an appointment 
which he held until his death. 

Among his publications are Beside 

peri ae the Bonnie Briar Bush; The Days of 

Joun Watson Auld Lang Syne; Kate Carnegie and 
(lan Maclaren) Those Ministers; A Doctor of the Old 
School; Afterwards and Other Stories; The Upper Room; The 
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Potter’s Wheel; Companions of the Sorrowful Way; Church 
Folks; Young Barbarians; The Life of the Master. 

Perhaps the greatest effort of his genius is Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush, a story of homely, simple Scottish life 
steeped in pathos, like The Cotter’s Saturday Night, and 
destined to remain a permanent contribution to English let- 
ters. Besides his skill as a literary artist, Watson was a 
devout aggressive Christian and his firm faith in the Di- 
vinity of Christ and in the Divine Revelation is a splendid 
tonic wherewith to minister to the diseased spirit of our 
times, and pluck from the heart of modern society its 
rooted sorrow. 

James Matthew Barrie (1860— _—+):s was born in Kirrie- 
muir, Scotland; educated at Dumfries Academy, and at 
Edinburgh University, where he took 
his degree. Shortly after graduation 
he began to write fiction, devoting 
himself to the delineation of Scottish 
life. 

His novels include Better Dead; 
Auld Licht Idylls; When a Man’s 
Single; A Window in Thrums; My - 
Lady Nicotine; The Little Minister; An q 
Auld Licht Manse; Sentimental Tommy; — 
Tommy and Grizel; Margaret Ogilvy; 
The Little White Bird. His dramatic James Marmew Bare” 
works ate The Professor's Love Story; The Barrister; The 
Wedding Guest; Quality Street; The Admirable Crichton; Peter 
Pan; Alice Sit-by-the-fire; What Every Woman Knows. Be- 
sides these novels and plays, there are several volumes of 
miscellaneous papers and short stories. 

‘Barrie, like Maclaren, his contemporary, deals with the 
pathos and humor of homely Scottish life. Tommy and 
Grizel, The Little Minister, and ‘Auld Licht Idyills are readily 
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picked out as his best. He is most at home in the old Scotch 
village, where the characters delineated come from the 
church, the school, the taproom, and the old-fashioned 
shop and market place. There is a pure, wholesome atmos- 
phere about the stories of Watson, Barrie, and the whole 
modern Scottish School. 

Gilbert Parker (1862- ) was born in Canada; edu- 
cated in Trinity College, Toronto; migrated to Australia, 
where he engaged in editorial work; traveled among the 
South Sea Islands, and extensively in the East, in Europe, 
Egypt, and Northern Canada. 

His chief publications are Poems; A Lover's Diary; The 
Vendetta; The Seats of the Mighty; Pierre and His People; 
Mrs. Falchion; The Trespasser; The Trail of the Sword; The 
Battle of the Strong; The Right of Way; Donovan Pasha; 
History of Old Quebec; A Ladder of Swords; The Weavers; 
Northern Lights. There are few living authors of fiction 
who compare with Parker; Edith Wharton, perhaps, is the 
nearest approach. The Seats of the Mighty and A Ladder of 
Swords are representative. His best work seems to be done 
in the creation of character, manipulation of plot, pictorial 
setting, and the happy selection of titles and material. His 
style is vigorous, clear, incisive, with a strange blend of ro- 
manticism spreading a halo round the earth-born creations 
of fancy. The seductive voice of socialism is heard, now and 
again, calling, siren-like, to modern society—with ruin in the 
cry. When will a prophet or reformer arise who shall be 
perfectly sane and see things as they are? There are a thou- 
sand who can diagnose the disease; whereas but few have 
the effectual remedy. Nevertheless, this mistake does not 
detract in any way from the high quality of the art. 

Rudyard Kipling (1865- ) was born in Bombay; 
migrated to England; studied in the United Service Col- 
lege, Devonshire; returned to India in 1882, and engaged 
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in editorial work, writing verse and prose for various publi- 
cations; visited England again (1888) and America, where, 
in 1892, he married the daughter of H. Wolcott Balestier 
of New York City; settled for several years in Vermont, 
where some of his best stories were 
written, and later made his home in 
Sussex, England. 

Kipling is a voluminous writer. 
His best known works are Depart- 
mental Ditties; Plain Tales from the 
Hills; Soldiers Three; In Black and 
White; The Story of the Gadsbys; Un- 
der the Deodars; The Phantom Rick- 
shaw and Other Tales; Wee Willie 
Winkie and Other Child Stories; Life’s 
Handicap; The Light That Failed; 
Barrack-Room Ballads; Many Inven- 
tions; The Jungle Book; Second Jungle Book; The Seven Seas; 
Captains Courageous; The Day’s Work; Stalky and Co.; 
From Sea to Sea; Kim; The Just-So Stories, a book for 
children; The Five Nations; Traffics and Discoveries; Puck of 
Pook’s Hill; Actions and Reactions; Rewards and Fairies. 

Two remarkable poems written by him are The Reces- 
sional and The White Man’s Burden. On account of these 
poems and many others of high merit, voicing the senti- 
ments and aspirations of British imperialism, Kipling has 
been styled ‘‘the Laureate of the Empire.” The Reces- 
sional, alone, like Lead, Kindly Light or The Raven, wins . 
immortality for the author, without the aid of novel or 
ballad; but there are other classics, such as Kim, present- 
ing the whole grand panoramic life of India, The Soldiers 
Three, recalling the classic of Dumas, the Jungle Books with 
their vision of the world’s infancy, the Barrack-Room 
Ballads, blending the folklore of India with the dreams and 
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deeds of the British soldier. And while Kipling is severely 
criticized for awakening the martial spirit at a time when 
the whole world hopes and prays for universal peace, 
nevertheless this fact will not lessen his merit as a writer of 
undoubted genius and originality. As his biographer justly 
remarks, ‘‘he possesses a more original genius than any 
other English writer living at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. He represents unerringly the spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Vigor, audacity, and efficiency characterize 
his literary style. A genuine master of language, he ranges, 
according to his theme, from the slang and brutal speech of 
the Barracks to a noble diction which recalls the majestic 
cadences of the Hebrew prophets.”’ 

George Bernard Shaw, a native of Dublin, was born in 
1856; studied in the government schools and at Trinity. 
Afterwards he migrated to London—a literary. soldier of 
fortune. There in 1898 he married Charlotte Frances 
Townsend; long before this, he began to display rabid so- 
cialistic tendencies. His contributions to various period- 
icals from the first revealed some knowledge of the stage and 
theatrical entertainments. He became a member of the 
Fabian Society, editing several volumes of essays and criti- 
cisms in that connection. 

Among his novels we find the Irrational Knot; Love 
Among the Artists; Cashel Byron’s Profession; An Unsocial 
Socialist. Among his plays we find Man and Superman; 
John Bull’s Other Island; How He Lied To Her Husband; 
Major Barbara; The Doctor's Dilemma; Getting Married; 
Blanco Posnet; Candida; The Admirable Basheville. 

Besides his plays and novels, whether “pleasant or un- 
pleasant,” there are disquisitions on The Quintessence of 
Ibsenism, The Sanity of Art, and kindred subjects. As a 
critic, the author is fearless and outspoken. 

Shaw is a logical evolution of his own times—a com- - 
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aining spirit dissatisfied with the present order and ar- 
angement of things, a socialistic child of unrest, dreaming 
yf a city of God to take the place of the foul, steaming, 
corrupting counterfeit here below. A vein of pessimism 
yinds him to Ibsen and Schopenhauer and Sudermann. He 
s, perhaps, a little less iconoclastic than they, not quite a 
rictim of such utter hopelessness, for his Celtic nature 
vould never allow him to sound the lowest depths of Teu- 
onic gloom and despair. But, withal, he is dissatisfied; 
he present social order is a sham, an imposition, a heart- 
ess tyranny, and therefore it must go. It may be worth 
vhile to linger a moment upon Bernard Shaw and the class 
1e represents. The first question that arises is: How far is 
1 sincere? to what extent is he actuated by the motive of 
yersonal gain or personal notoriety? ‘There are many 
ifted literary men who have created an audience for them- 
elves by precisely the same tactics. A cord of popular 
eeling is always struck by the reformer, especially the 
ne who is bold enough to pronounce universal maledictions. 
[he imperfections of human society and human institu- 
lons are an old theme, the subject of endless diatribe and 
atire. And the greatest literature, strangely enough, has 
een inspired by the destructive principle, whether in the 
shape of fire, war, or flood, in the physical order, or a fiery 
eformer in the moral order. Now the great mistake of 
‘eformers is that they go too far and overleap the bound- 
iries of reason and common sense. While Martin Luther 
was occupied in a reformation of the morals of his time, all 
he world applauded, for he was treading upon solid ground; 
ut the moment his hand touched the Ark of Faith—the 
sacred deposit of doctrine delivered once for all to the 
Apostles—he made a fatal mistake. His fellow-reformers 
were guilty of similar error. And if we turn from religion 
‘(o human society, we find the social reformers carried away 
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by blind zeal and fury, and, Sampson-like, feeling for the 
pillars of our social edifice. If our modern socialists and 
pessimists and anarchists had their way, there would be 
nothing left of the institutions which civilization has built 
up through thousands of years of slow, painful effort—insti- 
tutions, which, in spite of their imperfections, constitute 
our priceless inheritance from the past. Yet these mad 
reformers, like Ibsen, Bebel, Marx, and Bernard Shaw, see 
nothing worth preserving; they would involve all in the 
general ruin. Then man, emancipated from every trammel- 
ing social formula and enjoying absolute freedom, would 
dwell once more in a cave and kill a snake for his dinner. 
His consort also would be truly free; with very little im- 
pediments in the shape of clothes, she might clamber up 
the rocks, or whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the 
rainbows of the brooks. Certainly her freedom of action 
would not be circumscribed by the marriage bonds or any 
social engagements. 

It would be impossible for such men as Ibsen and Shaw 
to get a hearing if there were not in modern society a strong 
element of discontent. There was.never a time in the his- 
tory of the world when such a large number of the human 
race enjoyed so many of the comforts and luxuries of life. 
Yet there is more discontent now than ever before. The 
professor of sociology ascribes it to human greed, increasing 
sensitiveness to pain, the education of the masses beyond 
their lot and condition, and to several other sources. The 
pulpit orator gravely announces that it is the just punish- 
ment of a people who have turned away from God, the 
true and only supreme source of happiness, and have sought 
beatification in the things of the flesh—the empty delights 
of a world that can never satisfy the soul. The literary 
critic cannot undertake to pronounce upon such a complex 
._problem beyond his province. He must observe, however, 
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that the literature of pessimism—the dead-sea fruit, fair 
to the eye—will continue to grow until our sanitary condi- 
tions are improved, and the causes of discontent, at least 
in a measure, removed. 

Coming Literary Lights.—As one scans the literary 
horizon at the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
outlook is not so unpromising as it might at the first glance 
appear. It is true that the larger stars have all set: Tenny- 
son went down slowly with long-lingering, graceful light. 
And after him—the dark. Newman had already finished 
the last great volume in English prose—his A pologia. The 
literary heavens are now spanned by what may be termed 
a Milky Way—hundreds of minor lights, hardly distinguish- 
able from one another in talent and style, yet each one 
adding its mite to the general illumination. To come 
down to earth, they are the electric bulbs in the spacious 
countinghouse of the modern world. Carlyle would put it 
in that way, and he would break out into a tirade against | 
the scientific demon and the commercial demon—the Zeit- 
Geist enslaving Art to his vile purposes, so that Homer 
sings no longer about the dust of buried empires, but rather 
about the dust of buried hands, and how that dust can be 
removed by a single application of immaculate powder. 

The prevailing ideals are not calculated to inspire the 
great artist; the talent and genius of the world are not found 
at the shrine of the Muses; they are for the moment pros- 
trate beneath an exaggerated image of the Golden Calf. 
The temple of Minerva presents few attractions to our 
gifted youth in comparison with the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the music of Milton’s mighty line is not half so sweet 
as the tireless ticker in the stock exchange. All this is 
true and yet the outlook is not so unpromising. For if 
we glance at the recent efforts of our literary men—such 
works as If I Were King, David Harum, The House of Mirth, 
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The Seats of the Mighty, The Garden of Allah, When We Were 
Boys, The Heart of Miranda, Sonnets of Gilder and Tabb 
and Van Dyke, Criticisms of Gosse and Saintsbury and Har- 
rison and Matthews, Histories of McCarthy and Fiske,— 
if we consider their range and scope and quality, we must 
not despair about our literary future. The actual state of 
affairs might be a great deal worse. We must possess our 
souls in patience until the dawning of another and grander 
day, for we have yet to see the Golden Age in American 
Letters. 
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Class Reading 


Mrs. Humpury WaArpD.—Read selections from Robert Elsmere, Fen- 
wick’s Career, Testing of Diana Mallory; also selections from the 
translation of a Famous French Diary. Lady Rose’s Daughter would 
make an excellent class study, as a whole. 

Mrs. Craicie (JOHN OLIVER Hopses).—Her brilliantly epigram- 
matic dialogue is seen to best advantage in the Sinner’s Comedy and 
Robert Orange. 

_ GEORGE Parsons LatHrop.—Read Newport and A Study of 
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Courage; much credit for the latter work is due to his charming wife. 
The student may profit from reading his critical Study of Hawthorne. 
Note the classic refinement and exquisite polish of his prose style. 

Conan Doyie.—Any of the ‘‘Sherlock Holmes” series will do for 
class reading. The Hound of the Baskervilles is one of his best. In 
England, one of his favorites is Round the Red Lamp. 

Hart Caine.—The Christian represents the high water mark of 
his genius, although many pupils prefer Zhe Manxman as a more 
wholesome and fruitful study. 

Tomas Harpy.—Read Tess of the D'Urbervilles and Jude, the Ob- 
scure; note his amazing richness of expression and inventive resource- 
fulness. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL.—His masterpieces are The Crisis and Rich- 
ard Carvel. Observe his success’ in the creation and portrayal of 
character. 

Joun Fiske.—His Civil Government of the United States and Ameri- 
can Political Ideas are recommended; as also, on account of their 
erudition, his histories dealing with the United States. But the pupil 
must be constantly on guard against his false philosophy and strong 
religious bias. 

Du Mavrier.—Read Trilby, his masterpiece; also his humorous 
verse. 

Joun Warson (IAN MACLAREN).—Read critically his masterpiece, 
Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush. The Life of the Master and Campanions 
of the Sorrowful Way are splendid aids to religious devotion. 

James Barrire.—The Little Minister, Tommy and Grizel, and The 
Wedding Guest are deserving of special study. Quality Street is a fine 
example of humor. 

Str GIrBERT ParkeR.—For character creation, read The Seats of 
The Mighty, and The Battle of the Strong. For pictorial work, he has 
nothing better than Northern Lights. 

Rupyarp Kiprinc.—The Recessional, The White Man’s Burden 
and On the Road to Mandalay should be memorized. His Jungle Books. 
appeal to children: The Light That Failed, Soldiers Three, and Kim 
may be made subjects for class study. 

BERNARD SHAW.—It is not advisable to read any play of Bernard 
Shaw in class. The problem play, whether written by Ibsen, Suder- 
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mann, Tolstoi, or Shaw, leaves a bad moral taste in the mouth. It 
may be examined without much danger in the highly disinfected 
room of some modern university, where the dissecting instructor car 
point out how cunningly art is often made to clothe the vicious anc 
impure. 


mee PEN DIX 


MINOR: AUTHORS OF OUR OWN TIMES 


(NotE—One representative work is mentioned in each case.) 


AMERICAN AUTHORS 


\BBOT, JACOB (1803-1879) . . . . The Rollo Books. 
\pams, Henry (1838- Ves See . Historical Essays. 
\tcott, Louisa May (1832- 1888) . . Little Women. 
\THERTON, GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 

(1859- me . . » . Senator North. 
3ACHELLER, ieee G8so 59- ) . . Eben Holden. 
3ANGS, JOHN KENDRICK (1862- ) The Idiot. 

BEACH, REX E. (1877- yes The Spoilers. 

BEECHER, HENRY WarD (1837- 1887) Yale Lectures on Preaching. 
BONESTEEL, MAry (1872- 1) . . Army Boys. : 
BROOKS, PHILLIPS (1835-1893) . . . Essays and Addresses. 
BROWN, ALICE (1857-— naar Meadow-Grass. 

BROWNE, CHARLES F. (Artemus Ward) 

(Ga veers) oe . . . . Artemus Ward in London. 
BuGcc, LerzA HARDIN Gee ). . The People of Our Parish. 
BUNNER, HENRY C. (1855-1806) . . Short Sixes. 

BURDETTE, ROBERT JONES (1844— ) Hawkevyetems. 
BURNETT, FRANCES HODGSON 

(1849- eet er en Abid) 0) Oualitys 

CARLETON, WILL (1845- ) . . . Farm Ballads. 

GARY Azice (1820-1871) . . . . . Poems. 

CARY, PH@BE (1824-1871) . . . Poents. 

CaTHERWOOD, Mary H. (1847- Mo Lazarre. 

CawEIN, Maptson J. (1865- ). . One Day and Another. 
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CHAMBERS, ROBERT W. (1865- ) The Red Republic. 
CHENEY, JOHN VANCE (1848- ) Thistle Drift. 
Curtp, Lyp1A Marta FRANcIs (1802- 

1880) . The Rebels. 


CooKE, ROSE eeey (rRosorkaaye 
Coprens, C. (S. J.) (a851- ) 
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FIELps, JAMES T. (1817-1881) . 
Foote, Mary HAttock (1847- ) 
Forp, Mary E. (“‘Una’’) (1846- ) 
Forp, Paut LEICESTER (1865-1902) . 
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(1850- ) : bre 
GARLAND, HAMLIN (:860- ) 
GILDER, RICHARD WATSON shes 
1909) MSc 
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The Deacon’s Week. 

Mystic Treasures of the Mass. 
Merry Hearts and True. 
Dimitrios and Irene. 

Prue and I. 

Dialect Poems. 

The Bar Sinister. 

From Canterbury to Rome. 
John Ward, Preacher. 

The Land of Pluck. 


* Poems. 


Adrift. 

Jet, the War-Mule. 

Oak and Ivy. 

Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of 
his Countrymen. 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 

With Trumpet and Drum. 

Yesterdays with Authors. 

The Chosen Valley. 

Poems. 

The Honorable Peter Stirling. 

The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come. 


Pembroke. 


Knitters in the Sun. 
Prairie Folks. 


Five Books of Song. 
The Voice of the People. 
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Goopwin, MAup WILDER (1856- 
GREELEY, Horace, (1811-1872) 
Harte, FRANCIS BRET (1839-1902) 


HAWTHORNE, JULIAN (1846- 


Hay, JOHN (1838-1905) 


Hayne, Patt HamItTon (1831- 1886) 
HEARN, LAFCADIO (1850-1904) . 


HOoLtanp, J. G. (1819-1881) . 
Hoey, MARIettTa (1850- 


Howe, Jurra WARD (1819-1910) . 


HucuHes, HELEN (1868- ) 


Jackson, HELEN Hunt (1831- 1885) . 


JANVIER, THomas A. (1849- 


JEWETT, SARAH ORNE (1849-1909) 
Jounston, Mary (1876- ye 


Larcom, Lucy (1826-1893) . 


Laturop, RosE HAWTHORNE 
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LIncoLn, ABRAHAM (1809-1865) 


Lopce, HENRY CasBotT (1850- 
Lonpon, Jack (1876- —) 


Masri, Hamitrton W. (1846- 


McCurcHEON, GEORGE BARR 


(1866- +) 


McGavick, Rev. Jones (4861= 
McGavick, RicHT REv. A. J. 


(1863- ss) 


McGEE, Tuomas D. (1825-1868) . 


McMaster, JOHN B. (1852- 
Mantx, Mary (1871- ) 


MATTHEWS, JAMES Hats Spee 


(age. ) 
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) The Colonial Cavalier. 


Recollections of a Busy Life. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Nathanial Hawthorne and his 
Wife. 

Pike County Ballads. 

Poems. 

Out of the East. 

Arthur Bonnycastle. 

Josiah Allen’s Wife. 

Batile Hymn of the Republic. 

The Holy Grail. 

Ramona. 

The Saragossa Sea. 

Deephaven. 

To Have and To Hold. 

A New England Girlhood. 

Annals of Georgetown Con- 
vent. 

Songs of a Semite. 

Gettysburg Address. 

Studies in History. 

The Call of the Wild. 

William Shakespeare—Poet, 
Dramatist, and Man. 


The Man from Brodney’s. 
Catholic Belief and Practice. 


Some Incentives to Right Liv- 
ing. 

History of Ireland. 

Hist. of the People of the U.S. 


‘Tales of Time. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer 
THE PROLOGUE 


Wuan that Aprille with his schowres swoote 
The drought of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 
Of which vertue engendred is the flour; 
Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breethe 
Enspired hath in every holte and heethe 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours i-ronne, 
And smale fowles maken melodie, 
That slepen al the night with open eye, 
So priketh hem nature in here corages:— 
Thanne longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 
And palmers for to seeken straunge strondes, 
To ferne halwes, kouthe in sondry londes; 
And specially, from every schires ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 
The holy blisful martir for to seeke, 
That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke. 

Byfel that, in that sesoun on a day, 
In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 
At night was come into that hostelrie 
Wel nyne and twenty in a compainye, 
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Of sondry folk, by aventure i-falle 
In felaweschipe, and pilgryms were thei alle, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde; 
The chambres and the stables weren wyde, 
And wel we weren esed atte beste. 

A Knicut ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the tyme that he first bigan 
To ryden out, he lovede chyvalrye, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie. 
Ful worthi was he in his lordes werre, 
And therto hadde he riden, noman ferre, 
As wel in Cristendom as in hethenesse, 
And evere honoured for his worthinesse. 


With him ther was his sone, a yong SQUYER, 
A lovyere, and a lusty bacheler, 
With lokkes crulle as they were leyd in presse. 
Of twenty yeer of age he was I gesse. 
Of his stature he was of evene lengthe, 
And wonderly delyvere, and gret of strengthe. 
And he hadde ben somtyme in chivachie, 
In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Picardie, 
And born him wel, as of so litel space, 
In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 
Embrowded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, white and reede. 
Syngynge he was, or floytynge, al the day; 
He was as fressh as is the moneth of May. 
Schort was his goune, with sleeves longe and wyde. 
Wel cowde he sitte on hors, and faire ryde. 
He cowde songes make and wel endite, 
Juste and eek daunce, and wel purtreye and write. 
So hote he lovede, that by nightertale 
He sleep nomore than doth a nightyngale. 
Curteys he was, lowely, and servysable, 
And carf byforn his fader at the table. 
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A CLERK ther was of Oxenford also, 
That unto logik hadde longe i-go. 
As lene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he was not right fat, I undertake; 
But lokede holwe, and therto soberly. 
Ful thredbare was his overeste courtepy, 
For he hadde geten him yit no benefice, 
Ne was so worldly for to have office. 
For him was levere have at his beddes heede 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reede, 
Of Aristotle and his philosohpie, 
Then robes riche, or fithele, or gay sawtrie. 
But al be that he was a philosohpre, 
Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre; 
But al that he mighte of his frendes hente, 
On bookes and on lernyng he it spente, 
And busily gan for the soules preye 
Of hem that yaf him wherwith to scoleye, 
Of studie took he most cure and most heede. 
Not oo word spak he more than was neede, 
And that was seid in forme and reverence 
And schort and quyk, and ful of high sentence. 
Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 


A Good Wir y was ther of byside BATHE, 


But sche was somdel deef, and that was skathe. 


Of cloth-makyng she hadde such an haunt, 
Sche passede hem of Ypres and of Gaunt. 

In al the parisshe wyf ne was ther noon 
That to the offryng byforn hire schulde goon, 
And if ther dide certeyn so wroth was sche, 
That sche was out of alle charité. 

Hire keverchefs ful fyne weren of grounde; 

I durste swere they weygheden ten pounde 
That on a Sonday were upon hire heed. 

Hire hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 
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Ful streyte y-teyd, and schoos ful moyste and newe. 
Bold was hire face, and fair, and reed of hewe. 

Sche was a worthy womman al hire lyfe, 
Housbondes at chirche dore sche hadde fyfe, 


Sir Thomas More 
A LETTER 


Mistress Alice, in my most heartywise I recommend me t 
you. And whereas I am informed by my son Heron of the los 
of our barns and our neighbours’ also, with all the corn that wa: 
therein; albeit (saving God’s pleasure) it is great pity of so mucl 
good corn lost; yet since it has liked him to send us such ; 
chance, we must and are bounden, not only to be content, bu 
also to be glad of his visitation. He sent us all that we have lost 
and since he hath by such a chance taken it away again, his pleas 
ure be fulfilled! Let us never grudge thereat, but take it in goo 
worth, and heartily thank him, as well for adversity as for pros 
perity. And peradventure we have more cause to thank him fo 
our loss than for our winning, for his wisdom better seeth wha 
is good for us than we do ourselves. Therefore, I pray you be o 
good cheer, and take all the household with you to church, an 
there thank God, both for that he has given us, and for that h 
has taken from us, and for that he hath left us; which, if it pleas 
him, he can increase when he will, and if it please him to leav 
us yet less, at his pleasure be it! 

I pray you to make some good onsearch what my poor neigh 
bours have lost, and bid them take no thought therefore; for, 1 
I should not leave myself a spoon, there shall no poor neighbou 
of mine bear no loss by my chance, happened in my house. 
pray you be, with my children and your household, merry i 
God; and devise somewhat with your friends what way wer 
best to take, for provision to be made for corn for our household 
and for seed this year coming, if we think it good that we kee 
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the ground still in our hands. And whether we think it good that 
we so shall do or not, yet I think it were not best suddenly thus 
to leave it all up, and to put away our folk from our farm, till we 
have somewhat advised us thereon. Howbeit, if we have more 
now than ye shall need, and which can get them other masters, 
ye may then discharge us of them. But I would not that any 
man were suddenly sent away, he wot not whither. 

At my coming hither, I perceived none other but that I should 
tarry still with the king’s grace. But now I shall, I think, be- 
cause of this chance, get leave this next week to come home and 
see you, and then shall we farther devise together upon all 
things, what order shall be best to take. 

And thus as heartily fare you well, with all our children, as ye 
can wish. At Woodstock, the third day of September, by the 
hand of 

Tuomas More. 


Sir Philip Sidney 
SONNET TO SLEEP 


ComgE, sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low! 
With shield of proof, shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw: 
O make me in those civil wars to cease! 
I will good tribute pay if thou do so. 
Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed; 

_ A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light; 
A rosy garland, and a weary head; 
And if these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 
Livelier than elsewhere Stella’s image see. 
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Robert Southwell 


Times Go BY TURNS 


TuE lopped tree in time may grow again, 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower; 
The sorriest wight may find release of pain, 

The driest soil suck in some moistening shower: 
Time goes by turns, and chances change by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


The sea of fortune doth not ever flow; 
She draws her favors to the lowest ebb: 
Her tides have equal times to come and go; 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web; 


TR 0 joy so great but runneth to an end; 
N 


o hap so hard but may in fine amend. 


Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring; 

Not endless night, yet not eternal day: 
The saddest birds a season find to sing; 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus, with succeeding turns, God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


A chance may win that by mischance was lost; 
That net that holds no great, takes little fish; 

In some things all, in all things none are cross’d; 
Few all they need, but none have all they wish. 

Unmingled joys here to no man befall; 

Who least, hath some; who most, hath never all. 


SCORN NOT THE LEAST 


WHERE wards are weak, and foes encount’ring strong, 


Where mightier do assault than do defend, 
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The feebler part puts up enforced wrong, 

And silent sees that speech could not amend: 
Yet, higher powers must think, though they repine, 
When sun is set the little stars will shine. 


While pike doth range, the silly tench doth fly, 
And crouch in privy creeks with smaller fish: 
Yet pikes are caught when little fish go by, 
These fleet afloat, while those do fill the dish; 
There is a time even for the worms to creep, 
And suck the dew while all their foes do sleep. 


The merlin cannot ever soar on high, 

Nor greedy greyhound still pursue the chase; 
The tender lark will find a time to fly, 

And fearful hare to run a quiet race. 
He that high growth on cedars did bestow, 
Gave also lowly mushrooms leave to grow. 


In Haman’s pomp poor Mordocheus wept, 
Yet God did turn his fate upon his foe. 
The Lazar pin’d, while Dives’ feast was kept, 
Yet he to heaven, to hell did Dives go. 
We trample grass, and prize the flowers of May; 
Yet grass is green, when flowers do fade away. 


CONTENT AND RIcH 


My conscience is my crown; 
Contented thoughts, my rest; 

My heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast. 


Enough I reckon wealth; 
That mean, the surest lot, 
That lies too high for base contempt, 
Too low for envy’s shot. 
ENG. LIT.—25 
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My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfill: 

I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will. 


I fear no care for gold; 
Well-doing is my wealth; 

My mind to me an empire is, 
While grace affordeth health. 


I clip high-climbing thoughts, 
The wings of swelling pride; 


Their fall is worst that from the height 


Of greatest honor slide. 


Since sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear, 
I bear so low and small a sail 
As freeth me from fear. 


I wrestle not with rage 
While fury’s flame doth burn; 
It is in vain to stop the stream 
Until the tide doth turn. 


But when the flame is out, 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 
I turn a late enraged foe 
Into a quiet friend. 


And taught with often proof, 
A temper’d calm I find 

To be most solace to itself, 
Best cure for angry mind. 


Spare diet is my fare, 
My clothes more fit than fine; 
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I know I feed and clothe a foe, 
That pamper’d would repine. 


I envy not their hap 
Whom favor doth advance; 

I take no pleasure in their pain 
That have less happy chance. 


To rise by others’ fall 
I deem a losing gain; 

All states with others’ ruin built 
To ruin run amain. 


No change of Fortune’s calm 
Can cast my comforts down: 

When Fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown. 


And when, in froward mood, 
She proved an angry foe, 

Small gain, I found, to let her come— 
Less loss to let her go. 


Edmund Spenser 
Una FOLLOWED BY THE LION 


1 


Novucnrt is there under heav’ns wide hollownesse, 
That moves more deare compassion of mind, 
Then beautie brought t’unworthie wretchednesse 
Through envies snares, or fortunes freakes unkind. 
I, whether lately through her brightness blynd, 
Or through alleageance, and fast fealty, 
Which I do owe unto all womankynd, 
Feele my hart perst with so great agony, 

When such I see, that all for pitty I could dy. 
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And now it is empassioned so deepe, 
For fairest Unaes sake, of whom I sing, 
That my frayle eies these lines with teares do steepe, 
To thinke how she through guyleful handeling, 
Though true as touch, though daughter of a king, 
Though faire as ever living wight was fayre, 
Though nor in word nor deede ill meriting, 
Is from her Knight divorced in despayre, 

And her dew loves deryv’d to that vyle Witches shayre. 


Ii 


Yet she, most faithful Ladie, all this while 
Forsaken, wofull, solitarie mayd, 
Far from all peoples preace, as in exile, 
In wildernessee and wastfull deserts strayd, 
To seeke her Knight; who, subtily betrayd 
Through that late vision which th’ Enchaunter wrought, 
Had her abandond. She, of nought affrayd, 
- Through woods and wastness wide him daily sought, 
Yet wished tydinges none of him unto her brought. 


IV 


One day, nigh wearie of the yrkesome way, 
From her unhastie beast she did alight; 

And on the grasse her dainty limbs did lay 
In secrete shadow, far from all mens sight; 
From her fayre head her fillet she undight, 
And layd her stole aside: Her angels face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place; 

Did ever mortall eye behold such heavenly grace? 


Vv 


It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lyon rushed suddeinly, 
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Hunting full greedy after salvage blood: 
Soone as the royall Virgin he did spy, 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 
To have attonce devourd her tender corse: 
But to the pray when as he drew more ny, 
His bloody rage aswaged with remorse, 
And, with the sight amazd, forgat his furious forse. 


VI 

Instead thereof he kist her wearie feet, 
And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tong; 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
O how can beautie maister the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong! 
Whose yielded pryde and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long, 
Her hart gan melt in great compassion; 

And drizling teares did shed for pure affection. 


VII 


“The Lyon, Lord of everie beast in field,” 
Quoth she, ‘“‘his princely puissance doth abate, 
And mightie proud to humble weake does yield, 
Forgetfull of the hungry rage, which late 
Him prickt, in pittie of my sad estate:— 
But he, my Lyon, and my noble Lord, 
How does he find in cruell hart to hate 
Her, that him lov’d, and ever most adord 

As the God of my life? why hath he me abhord?”’ 


Vill 


~ Redounding tears did choke th’ end of her plaint, 
Which softly echoed from the neighbour wood; 
And, sad to see her sorrowfull constraint, 
The kingly beast upon her gazing stood; 
With pittie calmd, downe fell his angry mood, 
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At last, in close hart shutting up her payne, 
Arose the Virgin borne of heavenly brood, 
And to her snowy Palfrey got agayne, 

To seek her strayed Champion if she might attayne. 


x 
The Lyon would not leave her desolate, 
But with her went along, as a strong gard 
Of her chast person, and a faythfull mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard: 
Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward; 
And, when she wakt, he wayted diligent, 
With humble service to her will prepard:, — 
From her fayre eyes he took commandément, 
And ever by her lookes conceived her intent. 


THE CARE OF ANGELS OVER MEN 


I 


AND is there care in heaven? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace, 
That may compassion of their evilles move? 
There is:—else much more wretched were the cace 
Of men then beasts: But O! th’ exceeding grace 
Of Highest God that loves his creatures so, 
And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed Angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe! 


Il 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us that succour want! 
How oft do they with golden pineons cleave 
The flitting skyes, like flying Pursuivant,- 
Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch and dewly ward, 
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And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 
And all for love and nothing for reward: 
O, why should Hevenly God to men have such regard! 


Ballads 
Str Patrick SPENS 


THE king sits in Dunfermline town, 
Drinking the blude-red wine: 

“O where will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship of mine?” 


O up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king’s right knee: 

“Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea.” 


Our king has written a braid letter, 
And sealed it with his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the strand. 


“To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o’er the faem; 

The king’s daughter of Noroway, 
’Tis thou maun bring her hame!” 


The first word that Sir Patrick read, 
Sae loud loud laughed he; 

The neist word that Sir Patrick read, 
The tear blindit his e’e. 


“O wha is this has done this deed, 
And tauld the king o’ me, 

To send us out at this time of the year, 
To sail upon the sea? 
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“Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, be it sleet, 
Our ship must sail the faem; 

The king’s daughter of Noroway, 
’Tis we must fetch her hame.”’ 


They hoysed their sails on Monenday morn, 
Wi’ a’ the speed they may; 

They hae landed in Noroway 
Upon a Wodensday. 


They hadna been a week, a week 
In Noroway, but yas 

When that the lords 0’ Notes) 
Began aloud to say: 


“Ve Scottishmen spend a’ our king’s gowd 
And a’ our queenis fee.” 

“Ye lie, ye lie, ye liars loud! 
Fw’ loud I hear ye lie! 


“For I hae brought as much white monie 
As gane my men and me,— 

And I hae brought a half- fou o’ gude red gowd 
Out owre the sea wi’ me. 


“Make ready, make ready, my merrymen a’! 
Our gude ship sails the morn” 

“Now, ever alake! my master dear, 
I fear a deadly storm! 


“T saw the new moon, late yestreen, 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm; 
And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we'll come to harm.” >. 
They hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league, but barely three, 
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When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea. 


The ankers brak, and the topmasts lap, 
It was sic a deadly storm; 

And the waves came o’er the broken ship 
Till a’ her sides were torn. 


“O where will I get a gude sailor 
To take my helm in hand, 

Till I get up to the tall topmast, 
To see if I can spy land?” 


“O here am I, a sailor gude, 
To take the helm in hand, 

Till you go up to the tall topmast,— 
But I fear you’ll ne’er spy land.” 


He hadna gane a step, a step, 
A step, but barely ane, 

When a boult flew out of our goodly ship, 
And the salt sea it came in. 


“Gae fetch a web o’ the silken claith, 
Another o’ the twine, 

And wap them into our ship’s side, 
And letna the sea come in.” 


They fetched a web o’ the silken claith, 
Another o’ the twine, 

And they wapped them roun’ the gude ship’s side, 
—But still the sea came in. 


O laith laith were our gude Scots lords 
To weet their cork-heeled shoon 

But lang or a’ the play was played, 
They wat their hats aboon. 
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And mony was the feather-bed 
That floated on the faem; 

And mony was the gude lord’s son 
That never mair came hame. 


The ladyes wrang their fingers white,— . 
The maidens tore their hair; 

A’ for the sake of their true loves,— 
For them they'll see na mair. 


O lang lang may the ladyes sit, 
Wi’ their fans into their hand, 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand! 


And lang lang may the maidens sit, 
Wi’ their gowd kaims in their hair, 

A’ waiting for their ain dear loves,— 
For them they’ll see na mair. 


O forty miles off Aberdeen 
’Tis fifty fathoms deep, 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet. 


Curvy—CHASE 


Gop prosper long our noble king, 
Our lives and safeties all: 

A woful hunting once there did 
In Chevy-Chase befall; 


To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Percy took his way; 

The child may rue that is unborn, 
The hunting of that day. 
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The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
Three summer’s days to take; 


The chiefest harts in Chevy-Chase 
To kill and bear away; 

These tidings to Earl Douglas came, 
In Scotland where he lay: 


Who sent Earl Percy present word, 
He would prevent his sport. 

The English Earl, not fearing that, 
Did to the woods resort. 


With fifteen hundred bow-men bold, 
All chosen men of might, 

Who knew full well in time of need 
To aim their shafts aright. 


The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran, 
To chase the fallow-deer: 

On Monday they began to hunt, 
Ere daylight did appear; 


And long before high noon they had 
An hundred fat bucks slain; 

Then having dined, the drovers went 
To rouse the deer again. 


The bow-men muster’d on the hills, 
Well able to endure; 

Their backsides all, with special care, 
That day were guarded sure. 


The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 
The nimble deer to take, 
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That with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 


Lord Percy to the quarry went, 
To view the slaughter’d deer; 
Quoth he:—‘‘ Earl Douglas promised 
This day to meet me here: 


“ But if I thought he would not come, 
No longer would I stay.” 

With that, a brave young gentleman 
Thus to the Earl did say: 


“Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 
His men in armor bright; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in our sight; 


“All men of pleasant Tivydale, 
Fast by the river Tweed: ” 

““O cease your sports,” Earl Percy said, 
“And take your bows with speed: 


“And now with me, my countrymen, 
Your courage forth advance; 

For there was never champion yet, 
In Scotland or in France, 


“That ever did on horseback come, 
But if my hap it were, 

I durst encounter man for man, 
With him to break a spear.” 


Earl Douglas on his milk-white steed, 
Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of his company, 
Whose armor shone like gold. 
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“Show me,” said he, ‘‘ whose men you be 
That hunt so boldly here, 

That, without my consent, do chase 
And kill my fallow-deer.”’ 


The first man that did answer make, 
Was noble Percy he; 

Who said, “ We list not to declare, 
Nor show whose men we be: 


“Yet we will spend our dearest blood 
Thy chiefest harts to slay.” 

Then Douglas swore a solemn oath, 
And thus in rage did say, 


“Ere thus I will out-braved be, 
One of us two shall die: 

I know thee well, an earl thou art; 
Lord Percy, so am I. 


“But trust me, Percy, pity it were, 
And great offense to kill 

Any of these our guiltless men, 
For they have done no ill. 


“Let thou and I the battle try, 
And set our men aside,” 

“ Accurst be he,” Earl Percy said, 
“By whom this is denied.” 


Then stepp’d a gallant squire forth, 

- Witherington was his name, 

Who said, “I would not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame, 


“That e’er my captain fought on foot, 
And I stood looking on, 
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“You be two earls,” said Witherington, 
“And I a squire alone: 


_ “T’ll do the best that do I may, 
While I have power to stand: 
While I have power to wield my sword 
Ill fight with heart and hand.” 


Our English archers bent their bows, 
Their hearts were good and true; 

At the first flight of arrows sent, 
Full fourscore Scots they slew. 


They closed full fast on every side 
No slackness there was found; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 


O dear! it was a grief to see, 
And likewise for to hear, 

The cries of men lying in their gore 
And scatter’d here and there. 


This fight did last from break of day 
Till setting of the sun; 

For when they rung the evening-bell, 
The battle scarce was done. 


With stout Earl Percy, there was slain 
Sir John of Egerton, 

Sir Robert Ratcliff, and Sir John, 
Sir James that bold baron: 


And with Sir George and stout Sir James, 
Both knights of good account, 

Good Sir Ralph Raby there was slain, 
Whose prowess did surmount. 
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For Witherington needs must I wail, 
As one in doleful dumps; 

For when his legs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumps. 


Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 
Went home but fifty-three; 

The rest were slain in Chevy-Chase, 
Under the greenwood tree. 


Next day did many widows come, 
Their husbands to bewail; 

They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 
But all would not prevail. 


Their bodies, bathed in purple gore, 
They bare with them away: 

They kiss’d them dead a thousand times 
Ere they were clad in clay. 


God save our king, and bless this land 
With plenty, joy, and peace; 

And grant henceforth, that foul debate 
*Twixt noblemen may cease. 


THe Two CorsIrEs 


THERE were two corbies sat on a tree 

Large and black as black might be; 

And one the other gan say, 

“Where shall we go and dine to-day? 
Shall we go dine by the wild salt sea? 

Shall we go dine ‘neath the greenwood tree? 


“As I sat on the deep sea sand, 
I saw a fair ship nigh at hand, 
I waved my wings, I bent my beak, 
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The ship sunk, and I heard a shriek; 
There they lie, one, two, and three, 
I shall dine by the wild salt sea.” 


“Come, I will show ye a sweeter sight, 

A lonesome glen, and a new-slain knight; 
His blood yet on the grass is hot, 

His sword half-drawn, his shafts unshot, 
And no one kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair. 


“His hound is to the hunting gane, 
His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame, 
His lady’s away with another mate, 
So we shall make our dinner sweet; 
Our dinner’s sure, our feasting free, 
Come, and dine by the greenwood tree. 


“Ye shall sit on his white hause-bane, 
I will pick out his bonny blue een; 
Ye’ll take a tress of his yellow hair, 

To theak yere nest when it grows bare; 
The gowden down on his young chin 
Will do to sewe my young ones in. 


“OQ, cauld and bare will his bed be, 

When winter storms sing in the tree; 

At his head a turf, at his feet a stone, 

He will sleep nor hear the maiden’s moan; 
O’er his white bones the birds shall fly, 
The wild deer bound, and foxes cry.” 


William Shakespeare 


THE SEVEN AGES 


Jacques. All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
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And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms: 

And then, the whining school-boy with his satchel, 

And shining morning-face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school: And then the lover; 

Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyebrow: Then, a soldier; 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 

Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth: And then, the justice; 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances, 

And so he plays his part: The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon; 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side: 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound: Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion: 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 
As You Like It—Act IV, Scene vii. 


CLARENCE’S DREAM 


Brakenbury. Why looks your grace so heavily to-day? 
Clarence. O, I have pass’d a miserable night, 

0 full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights, 

‘hat, as I am a Christian faithful man, 

would not spend another such a night, 

‘hough ’twere to buy a world of happy days; 

0 full of dismal terror was the time! 
Brak. What was your dream, my lord? I pray you tell me. 
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Clar. Methought that I had broken from the Tower, 

And was embark’d to cross to Burgundy; 

And, in my company, my brother Gloster, 

Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 

Upon the hatches; thence we look’d toward England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 

During the wars of York and Lancaster, 

That had befall’n us. As we paced along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Gloster stumbled; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

O Lord! methought, what pain it was to drown! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears! 

What sights of ugly death within mine eyes! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wracks; 

A thousand men, that fishes gnaw’d upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scatter’d in the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and, in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
(As ’twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 

That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scatter’d by. 

Brak. Had you such leisure in the time of death 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deep? 

Clar. Methought I had; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost; but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To seek the empty, vast, and wandering air; 

But smother’d it within my panting bulk, 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

Brak. Awaked you not with this sore agony? 

Clar. O, no, my dream was lengthen’d after life! 
O, then began the tempest to my soul! 

I pass’d, methought, the melancholy flood, 
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With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick; 
Who cried aloud, What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? 
And so he vanish’d. Then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood; and he shriek’d out aloud, 
Clarence is come—false, fleeting, perjured Clarence— 
That stabb’d me in the field by Tewksbury; 
Seize on him, Furies! take him to your torments ! 
With that, methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 
I trembling waked, and, for a season after, 
Could not believe but that I was in hell: 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 

Brak. No marvel, lord, though it affrighted you; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 

Clar. O Brakenbury, I have done these things,— 
That now give evidence against my soul, 
For Edward’s sake, and see how he requites me! 
O God! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng’d on my misdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone: 
O, spare my guiltless wife, and my poor children! 
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FALL OF CARDINAL WOLSEY 


Wolsey. Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness; 


This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 

- The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And,—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
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His greatness is a ripening,—nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 


- Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye; 


I feel my heart new open’d: O, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors! 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again— 


Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me 

Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And,—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of,—say, I taught thee; 
Say, Wolsey,—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor,— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; | 

By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by ’t? 

Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate theé. 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
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Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 


Thou fall’st, a blessed martyr. Serve the king, 
And,—Pr’ythee, lead me in: 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny; ’tis the king’s; my robe, 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


Henry VilJ—Act III, Scene ii. 


LIFE AND DEATH WEIGHED 


Hamlet. To be, or not to be, that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them? To die,—to sleep,— 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die;—to sleep;— 
To sleep!—perchance to dream;—ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause: There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long a life: 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs. of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes, 

~ When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
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But that the dread of something after death,— 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,—puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 

Hamlet—Act III, Scene i. 


MERCY 


Portia. The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless’d; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 
But mercy is above that scepter’d sway; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 
That, in the court of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

Merchant of Venice—Act IV, Scene i. 
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Francis Bacon 
STUDIES 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their 
chief use for delight is in privateness and retiring; for orna- 
ment, is in discourse; and for ability, is in the judgment and 
disposition of business; for expert men can execute, and per- 
haps judge of particulars, one by one; but the general coun- 
sels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, come best from 
those that are learned. To spend too much time in studies, is 
sloth; to use them too much for ornament, is affectation; to 
make judgment wholly by their rules, is the humor of a 
scholar; they perfect nature, and are perfected by experience 
—for natural abilities are like natural plants, that need prun- 
ing by study; and studies themselves do give forth directions too 
much at large, except they be bounded in by experience. Crafty 
men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise men 
use them; for they teach not their own use: but that is a wisdom 
without them, and above them, won by observation. Read not 
to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested: that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts; others to be read, but not curiously; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some 
books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them 
by others; but that would be only in the less important argu- 
ments, and the meaner sort of books; else distilled books are, 
like common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh 
a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact man; 
and therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if he confer little, he had need have a present wit; and 
if he read little, he had need have much cunning, to seem to 
know that he doth not. 
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THe END oF KNOWLEDGE 


It is an assured truth, and a conclusion of experience, that a 
little or superficial knowledge of philosophy may incline the 
mind of man to atheism; but a further proceeding therein doth 
bring the mind back again to religion: for in the entrance of 
philosophy, when the second causes, which are next unto the 
senses, do offer themselves to the mind of man, if it dwell anc 
stay there, it may induce some oblivion of the highest cause 
but when a man passeth on farther, and seeth the dependence 
of causes, and the works of Providence, then, according to the 
allegory of the poets, he will easily believe that the highest link 
of nature’s chain must needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter’s 
chair. To conclude, therefore, let no man, upon a weak conceit 
of sobriety, or an ill-applied moderation, think or maintain 
that a man can search too far, or be too well studied in the Boo/ 
of God’s word, or in the Book of God’s works; divinity or phi- 
losophy; but rather let men endeavor an endless progress, 01 
proficiency in both; only let men beware that they apply botk 
to charity, and not to swelling; to use, and not to ostentation 
and again, that they do not unwisely mingle, or confound thes« 
learnings together. 


THE ImmortTALity OF LITERARY FAME 


Let us conclude with the dignity and excellency of knowledge 
and learning in that whereunto man’s nature doth most aspire 
which is immortality or continuance: for to this tendeth genera: 
tion, and raising of houses and families; to this tendeth buildings 
foundations and monuments; to this tendeth the desire of mem: 
ory, fame, and celebration, and in effect the strength of al 
other human desires: we see then how far the monuments of wit 
and learning are more durable than the monuments of powe: 
or of the hands. For, have not the verses of Homer continuec 
twenty-five hundred years and more, without the loss of a syl 
lable or letter; during which time infinite palaces, temples, castles 
cities, have been decayed and demolished? It is not possible 
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to have the true pictures or statues of Cyrus, Alexander, Cesar, 
no, nor of the kings or great personages of much later years. 
For the originals cannot last: and the copies cannot but lose of 
the life and truth. But the images of men’s wits and knowledge 
remain in books, exempted from the wrong of time, and capable 
of perpetual renovation. Neither are they fitly to be called 
images, because they generate still, and cast their seeds in the - 
minds of others, provoking and causing infinite actions and 
opinions in succeeding ages. So that, if the invention of the 
ship was thought so noble, which carrieth riches and commod- 
ities from place to place, and consociateth the most remote re- 
sions in participation of their fruits, how much more are letters 
to be magnified, which, as ships, pass through the vast seas of 
time, and make ages so distant to participate of the wisdom, 
Jluminations, and inventions the one of the other? 


Ben Jonson 
CupiIp 


BEAUTIES, have ye seen this toy, 
Called love! a little boy 

Almost naked, wanton, blind, 
Cruel now, and then as kind? 

If he be amongst ye, say! 

He is Venus’ run-away. 


He hath of marks about him plenty, 
You shall know him among twenty: 
All his body is a fire, 

And his breath a flame entire, 

That, being shot like lightning in, 
Wounds the heart, but not the skin. 


He doth bear a golden bow, 
And a quiver, hanging low, 
Full of arrows, that outbrave 
Dian’s shafts, where, if he have 
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Any head more sharp than other, 
With that first he strikes his mother. 


Trust him not: his words, though sweet, 
Seldom with his heart do meet 

All his practice is deceit, 

Every gift is but a bait: 

Not a kiss but poison bears, 

And most treason in his tears. 


If by these ye please to know him, 
Beauties, be not nice, but show him, 
Though ye had a will to hide him, 
Now, we hope, ye’ll not abide him, 
Since ye hear his falser play, 

And that he’s Venus’ run-away. 


Hymn TO CYNTHIA 


QUEEN and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep: 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear, when day did close. 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 


Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy crystal shining quiver; 
Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 
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Abraham Cowley 


GOLD 


A MIGHTY pain to love it is, 

And ’tis a pain that pain to miss, 
But, of all pains, the greatest pain 
It is to love, but love in vain. 
Virtue now nor noble blood, 

Nor wit, by love is understood. 
Gold alone does passion move! 
Gold monopolizes love! 

A curse on her and on the man 
Who this traffic first began! 

A curse on him who found the ore! 
A curse on him who digg’d the store! 
A curse on him who did refine it! 
A curse on him who first did coin it! 
A curse, all curses else above, 

On him who used it first in love! 
Gold begets in brethren hate; 
Gold, in families, debate; 

Gold does friendship separate 
Gold does civil wars create. 

These the smallest harms of it; 
Gold, alas! does love beget. 


THE GRASSHOPPER 


Happy insect! what can be 

In happiness compared to thee? 
Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine! 
Nature waits upon thee still, — 
And thy verdant cup does fill; 

’Tis fill’d wherever thou dost tread, 
Nature’s self’s thy Ganymede. 
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Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing, 
Happier than the happiest king! 

All the fields which thou dost see, 

All the plants belong to thee; 

All that summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plough; 
Farmer he, and landlord thou! 

Thou dost innocently joy; 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

The shepherd gladly heareth thee, 
More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear 
Prophet of the ripen’d year! 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does inspire; 
Pheebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 
Happy insect! happy thou, 

Dost neither age nor winter know; 
But when thou’st drunk, and danced, and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 
(Voluptuous and wise withal, 
Epicurean animal!) 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retir’st to endless rest. 


» 


\ 


[<M 
John Milton | 
HyMNn TO THE NATIVITY 


I 
Ir was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 
Nature, in awe to him, 
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Had doff’d her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize; 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 


IV 


No war, or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around, 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung, 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstain’d with hostile blood; 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


Vv 


But peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began: 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


VI 


The stars, with deep amaze, 
Stand fix’d in steadfast gaze, 
Bending one way their precious influence; 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 
Or Lucifer, that often warn’d them thence; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 


- 
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VIII 


The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 
Full little thought they then, 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 


IX 

When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 

As never was by mortal finger strook: 
Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise, ~ 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took: 
The air, such pleasures loath to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. 


XIX 

The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


ms 
The lonely mountains o’er 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent: 
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With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 
The Nymphs, in twilight shade of tangled thickets, mourn. 


XXI 


In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 
The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint; 
In urns and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 
While each peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat. 


XXVII 


But see, the Virgin bless’d 
Hath laid her Babe to rest; - 

Time is, our tedious song should here have ending: 
Heaven’s youngest-teemed star 
Hath fix’d her polish’d car, 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending, 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harness’d angels sit in order serviceable. 


LyYcIDAS 


YET once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude; 
And, with forced fingers rude, 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year: 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 
-Compels me to disturb your season due: 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
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Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well, 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring! 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse: 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favor my destined urn; 
And, as he passes, turn, 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 
For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill. 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
We drove afield; and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 
Oft till the star, that rose at evening, bright, . 
Toward Heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel. 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper’d to the oaten flute; 
Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long; 
And old Dameetas loved to hear our song. 

But, O, the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never must return! 
Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echoes mourn: 
The willows, and hazel copses green, 
Shall now no more be seen, 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 
As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When first the white-thorn blows;— 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 
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Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep, 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream. 
Ay me! I fondly dreamt! 
Had ye been there—for what could that have done? 
What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 
Whom universal Nature did lament, 
When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 


INVOCATION TO LIGHT 


Hatt, holy Light! offspring of heaven first-born, 
Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam, 

May I express thee unblamed? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn; while in my flight, 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of Chaos and eternal Night; 

Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 
ENG. LIT.—27 


Ary 
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The dark descent, and up to reascend, 
Though hard and rare: thee I revisit safe, 
And feel thy sovran vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 
So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veil’d. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks, beneath, 
That wash thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equall’d with me in fate, 
So were I equall’d with them in renown, 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Meonides, 
And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old: 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate; there plant eyes; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Paradise Lo: 
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ROME 


THE city which thou seest no other deem 


Than great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 


So far renown’d, and with the spoils enrich’d 
Of nations: there the Capitol thou seest - 
Above the rest lifting his stately head 

On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 
Impregnable; and there Mount Palatine, 

The imperial palace, compass huge, and high 
The structure, skill of noblest architects, 
With gilden battlements, conspicuous far, 
Turrets and terraces, and glittering spires. 
Many a fair edifice besides, more like 

Houses of gods (so well I have disposed 

My aery microscope,), thou mayst behold 
Outside and inside both, pillars and roofs, 
Carved works, the hand of famed artificers, 
In cedar, marble, ivory, or gold. 

Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entering in; 
Preetors, proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state, 
Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their power, 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings 
Or embassies from regions far remote 

In various habits, on the Appian road, 

Or on the Emilian; some from farthest south, 
Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 
Meroe Nilotick isle, and, more to west, 

The realm of Bocchus to the Black-moor sea; 
From the-Asian kings, and Parthian among these; 
From India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian isle Taprobane, 

Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed; 
From Gallia, Gades, and the British west. 
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Paradise Regained. 
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ATHENS 


Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount, 
Westward, much nearer by south-west; behold 
Where on the A¢gean shore a city stands, 

Built nobly; pure the air, and light the soil; 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City, or suburban, studious walks and shades. 
See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long; 
There flowery hill Hymettus with the sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmur oft invites 

To studious musing; there Ilissus rolls 

His whispering stream: within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sages; his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next: 

There shalt thou hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 

By voice or hand; and various-measured verse, 
Kolian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them breath, but higher sung, 
Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call’d, 

Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his own: 
Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life; 
High actions, and high passions best describing: 
Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancients, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 
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To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne: 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear, 

From Heaven descended to the low-roof’d house 

Of Socrates; see there his tenement, 

Whom, well inspired, the oracle pronounced 

Wisest of men; from whose mouth issued forth 

Mellifluous streams, that water’d all the schools 

Of Academics old and new, with those 

Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 

Epicurean, and the Stoic severe: 

These here revolve, or, as thou likest, at home, 

Till time mature thee to a kingdom’s weight: 

These rules will render thee a king complete 

Within thyself; much more with empire join’d. 
Paradise Regained. 


John Dryden 
“ALEXANDER’S FEAST 
An Ode in Honour of St. Cecilia’s Day 


*Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son: 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne; 
His valiant peers were placed around; 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound,— 
So should desert in arms be crowned— 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 
Sate like a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 
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Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touched the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 


Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o’er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And, while he Heaven and Earth defied, 
Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 
He chose a mournful Muse, 
Soft pity to infuse: 
He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood; 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed, 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of Chance below; 
And now and then a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree: 
*Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet in Lydian measures 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
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War, he sung, is toil and trouble: 
Honour but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying; 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying: 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the goods the gods provide thee! 
The many rend the skies with loud applause; 
So Love was crowned, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again: 
, At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 


Now strike the golden lyre again: 
A louder yet and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head, 
As, awaked from the dead, 
And amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge! revenge! Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies arise: 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain: 
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Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew! 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods! 
The princes applaud with a furious joy; 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 


Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, : 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast from her sacred store 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 
He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down. 


Joseph Addison 
THe VISION OF MIRZA 


When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several Orient: 
manuscripts, which I have still by me. Among others, I m 
with one entitled, The Vision of Mirza, which I have rea 
over with pleasure. I intend to give it to the public when 
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have no other entertainment for them, and shall begin with 
the first vision, which I have translated word for word as fol- 
lows: 

On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the custom 
of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after having washed my- 
self, and offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the high 
hills of Bagdad, in order to pass the rest of the day in medita- 
tion and prayer. As I was here airing myself on the tops of the 
mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity 
of human life; and, passing from one thought to another, surely, 
said I, man is but a shadow, and life a dream. Whilst I was 
thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit of a rock that 
was not far from me, where I discovered one in the habit of a 
shepherd, with a little musical instrument in his hands. As I 
looked upon him, he applied it to his lips, and began to play upon 
it. The sound of it was exceedingly sweet, and wrought into a 
variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, and alto- 
gether different from anything I had ever heard. They put me 
in mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the departed 
souls of good men, upon their first arrival in paradise, to wear 
out the impressions of the last agonies, and qualify them for 
the pleasures of that happy place. My heart melted away in 
secret raptures. I had been often told that the rock before me 
was the haunt of a genius, and that several had been entertained 
with music who had passed by it, but never heard that the musi- 
cian had before made himself visible. When he had raised my 
thoughts, by those transporting airs which he played, to taste 
the pleasures of his conversation, as I looked upon him like one 
astonished, he beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, 
directed me to approach the place where he sat. I drew near 
with that reverence which is due to a superior nature; and, as 
my heart was entirely subdued by the captivating strains I had 
heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. 

' The genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion and 
_affability that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once 
dispelled all the fears and apprehensions with which I approached 
him. He lifted me from the ground, and, taking me by the 
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hand, ‘“‘ Mirza,” said he, “I have heard thee in thy soliloquies; 
follow me.” 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and plac- 
ing me on the top of it, ‘Cast thine eyes eastwards,”’ said he, 
‘Cand tell me what thou seest.”’ ‘I see,” said I, “a huge valley, 
and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it.” “The valley 
that thou seest,’’ said he, “is the vale of misery, and the tide of 
water that thou seest, is part of the great tide of eternity.” 
“What is the reason,” said I, “that the tide I see rises out of a 
thick mist at one end, and again loses itself in a thick mist at 
the other?” ‘‘What thou seest,” said he, “is that portion of 
eternity which is called Time, measured out by the sun, and 
reaching from the beginning of the world to its consummation. 
Examine now,” said he, “this sea that is bounded with darkness 
at both ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it.” “I see 
a bridge,” said I, ‘‘standing in the midst of the tide.” “The 
bridge thou seest,” said he, “is Human Life; consider it atten- 
tively.” Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found that it 
consisted of threescore and ten entire arches, with several broken 
arches, which, added to those that were entire, made up the 
number of about a hundred. As I was counting the arches, 
the genius told me that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand 
arches, but that a great flood swept away the rest, and left the 
bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. “But, tell me 
further,” said he, ‘‘what thou discoverest on it.’”’ “I see mul- 
titudes of people passing over it,” said I, “and a black cloud 
hanging on each end of it.” As I looked more attentively, I 
saw several of the passengers dropping through the bridge into 
the great tide that flowed underneath it; and, upon further 
examination, perceived there were innumerable trap-doors that 
lay concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod 
upon, but they fell through them into the tide, and immediately 
disappeared. These hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people “no sooner 
broke through the cloud, but many of them fell into them. They 
grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer 
towards the end of the arches that were entire. 
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There were indeed some persons, but their number was very 
small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the broken 
arches, but fell through one after another, being quite tired 
and spent with so long a walk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonderful 
structure, and the great variety of objects which it presented. 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy to see several drop- 
ping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and catch- 
ing at everything that stood by them, to save themselves. Some 
were looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful posture, 
and, in the midst of a speculation, stumbled, and fell out of 
sight. Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles 
that glittered in their eyes and danced before them; but often, 
when they thought themselves within the reach of them, their 
footing failed, and down they sank. In this confusion of objects, 
I observed some with scimitars in their hands, and others who 
ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on 
trap-doors which did not seem to lie in their way, and which 
they might have escaped, had they not been thus forced upon 
them. 

The genius, seeing me indulge myself on this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it. “Take 
thine eyes off the bridge,” said he, “and tell me if thou yet 
seest anything thou dost not comprehend.” Upon looking up, 
“What mean,” said I, ‘“‘those great flights of birds that are 
perpetually hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it 
from time to time? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, 
and, among many other feathered creatures, several little winged 
boys, that perch in great numbers upon the middle arches.” 
“These,” said the genius, “are Envy, Avarice, Superstition, 
Despair, Love, with the like cares and passions that infest Hu- 
man Life.” 

I here fetched a deep sigh. “Alas,” said I, “man was made 
in vain!—how is he given away to misery and mortality! tortured 
in life, and swallowed up in death!” The genius, being moved 
with compassion towards me, bade me quit so uncomfortable 
a prospect. “Look no more,” said he, “on man in the first 
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stage of his existence, in his setting out for eternity, but cast 
thine eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears the several 
generations of mortals that fall into it.” I directed my sight 
as I was ordered, and—whether or no the good genius strength- 
ened it with any supernatural force, or dissipated part of the 
mist that was before too thick for the eye to penetrate—I saw 
the valley opening at the further end, and spreading forth into 
an immense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. 
The clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch that I could 
discover nothing in it; but the other appeared to me a vast 
ocean planted with innumerable islands that were covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little shining 
seas that ran among them. I could see persons dressed in glori- 
ous habits, with garlands upon their heads passing among the 
trees, lying down by the sides of fountains, or resting on beds 
of flowers, and could hear a confused harmony of singing birds, 
falling waters, human voices, and musical instruments. Glad- 
ness grew in me upon the discovery of so delightful a scene. I 
wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to those 
happy seats, but the genius told me there was no passage to 
them, except through the Gates of Death, that I saw opening 
every moment upon the bridge. ‘The islands,” said he, “that 
lie so fresh and green before thee, and with which the whole 
face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are 
more in number than the sands on the sea-shore; there are 
myriads of islands behind those which thou here discoverest, 
reaching farther than thine eye, or even thine imagination, can 
extend itself. These are the mansions of good men after death, 
who according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they 
excelled, are distributed among these several islands, which 
_ abound with pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable 

to the relishes and perfections of those who are settled in them. 
Every island is a paradise, accommodated to its respective in- 
habitants. Are not these, O Mirza! habitations worth con- 
tending for? Does life appear miserable, that gives thee oppor- 
tunities of earning such a reward? Is death to be feared, that 
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will convey thee to so happy an existence? Think not man was 
made in vain, who has such an eternity for him.” I gazed with 
inexpressible pleasure on these happy islands. At length, said 
I: ““Show me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid under 
those dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other side of the 
rock of adamant?” The genius making me no answer, I turned 
about to address myself to him a second time, but I found that 
he had left me. I then turned again to the vision which I had 
been so long contemplating, but instead of the rolling tide, the 
arched bridge, and the happy islands; I saw nothing but the 
long hollow valley of Bagdad, with oxen, sheep, and camels 
grazing upon the sides of it. 
Spectator, No. CLIX. 


Jonathan Swift 
THE SPIDER AND THE BEE 


Upon the highest corner of a large window there dwelt a 
certain spider, swollen up to the first magnitude by the destruc- 
tion of infinite numbers of flies, whose spoils lay scattered before 
the gates of his palace like human bones before the cave of some 
giant. The avenues to his castle were guarded with turnpikes 
and palisadoes, all after the modern way of fortification. After 
you had passed several courts you came to the center, wherein 
you might behold the constable himself in his own lodgings, 
which had windows fronting to each avenue, and ports to sally 
out upon all occasions of prey or defense. In this mansion he 
had for some time dwelt in peace and plenty, without danger 
to his person by swallows from above, or to his palace by brooms 
from below: when it was the pleasure of fortune to conduct 
thither a wandering bee, to whose curiosity a broken pane in 
the glass had discovered itself, and in he went; where, expatiat- 
ing a while, he at last happened to alight upon one of the out- 
ward walls of the spider’s citadel; which, yielding to the unequal 
weight, sunk down to the very foundation. Thrice he endeav- 
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ored to force his passage, and thrice the center shook. The 
spider within, feeling the terrible convulsion, supposed at first 
that nature was approaching to her final dissolution; or else, 
that Beelzebub, with all his legions, was come to revenge the 
death of many thousands of his subjects whom his enemy had 
slain and devoured. However, he at length valiantly resolved 
to issue forth and meet his fate. Meanwhile the bee had ac- 
quitted himself of his toils, and, posted securely at some distance, 
was employed in cleansing his wings, and disengaging them from 
the rugged remnants of the cobweb. By this time the spider 
was adventured out, when, beholding the chasms, the ruins, 
and dilapidations of his fortress, he was very near at his wits’ 
end; he stormed and swore like a madman, and swelled till he 
was ready to burst. At length, casting his eye upon the bee, and 
wisely gathering causes from events (for they knew each other 
by sight), “A plague split you,” said he, “for a giddy puppy; is it 
you, with a vengeance, that have made this litter here? could 
you not look before you? do you think I have nothing else to do 
but to mend and repair after you?’”—‘‘Good words, friend,” 
said the bee (having now pruned himself, and being disposed 
to be droll): “Ill give you my hand and word to come near your 
kennel no more; I was never in such a confounded pickle, since 
I was born.’’—“‘Sirrah,” replied the spider, “if it were not for 
breaking an old custom in our family, never to stir abroad against 
an enemy, I should come and teach you better manners.”—“] 
pray have patience,” said the bee, “or you’ll spend your sub- 
stance, and, for aught I see, you may stand in need of it all 
toward the repair of your house.’”—‘‘ Rogue, rogue,” replied 
the spider, “yet methinks you should have more respect to a 
person whom all the world allows to be so much your betters.” — 
“By my troth,” said the bee, ‘the comparison will amount tc 
a very good jest; and you will do me a favor to let me know the 
reasons that all the world is pleased to use in so hopeful a dis: 
pute.” At this, the spider, having swelled himself into the size 
and posture of a disputant, began his argument in the true spirit 
of controversy, with resolution to be heartily scurrilous anc 
angry; to urge on his own reasons without the least regard tc 
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he answers or objections of his opposite; and fully predeter- 
nined in his mind against all conviction. 

“Not to disparage myself,” said he, ‘“‘by the comparison with 
uch a rascal, what art thou but a vagabond without house or 
ome, Without stock or inheritance? born to no possession of 
our own, but a pair of wings and a drone-pipe? Your livelihood 
3 a universal plunder upon nature; a freebooter over fields and 
ardens; and, for the sake of stealing, will rob a nettle as easily 
s a violet. Whereas I am a domestic animal, furnished with 
native stock within myself. This large castle (to show my 
mprovements in the mathematics) is all built with my own 
ands, and the materials extracted altogether out of my own 
erson.” 

“T am glad,” answered the bee, “‘to hear you grant at least 
hat I am come honestly by my wings and my voice; for then, 
; seems, I am obliged to Heaven alone for my flights and my 
qusic; and Providence would never have bestowed on me two 
uch gifts, without designing them for the noblest ends. I 
isit, indeed, all the flowers and blossoms of the field and garden; 
ut whatever I collect thence, enriches myself, without the least 
ajury to their beauty, their smell, or their taste. Now, for you 
nd your skill in architecture and other mathematics, I have 
ttle here to say: in that building of yours there might, for aught 

know, have been labor and method enough; but, by woful ex- ° 
erience for us both, it is too plain the materials are naught; 
nd I hope you will henceforth take warning, and consider dura- 
ion and matter, as well as method and art. You boast, indeed, 
f being obliged to no other creature, but of drawing and spin- 
ing out all from yourself; that is to say, if we may judge of 
he liquor in the vessel by what issues out, you possess a good 
lentiful store of dirt and poison in your breast; and, though I 
yould by no means lessen or disparage your genuine stock of 
ither, yet I doubt you are somewhat obliged, for an increase of 
oth, to a little foreign assistance. Your inherent portion of 
irt does not fail of acquisitions, by sweepings exhaled from 
low; and one insect furnishes you with a share of poison to 
lestroy another. So that, in short, the question comes all to 
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this: whether is the nobler being of the two, that which, by : 
lazy contemplation of four inches round, by an over-weenin; 
pride, feeding and engendering on itself, turns all into excremen 
and venom, producing nothing at all but flybane and a cobweb 
or that which, by a universal range, with long search, mucl 
study, true judgment, and distinction of things, brings hom 
honey and wax?’”’ 


Alexander Pope 


Essay ON CRITICISM 


Le 


OF all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is Pride, the never-failing vice of fools, 
Whatever Nature has in worth denied, 

She gives in large recruits of needful Pride! 

For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spirits, swell’d with wind. 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 

If once right reason drives that cloud away 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 

Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know, 
Make use of ev’ry friend—and ev’ry foe. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing! 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Fired at first sight with what the Muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of Arts, 
While, from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind; 
But more advanced, behold with strange surprise 
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New distant scenes of endless science rise! 

So pleased at first the tow’ring Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky: 
Th’ eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last: 
But, those attain’d, we tremble to survey 

The growing labors of the lengthen’d way; 

Th’ increasing prospect tires our wand’ring eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise! 


*Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 
The sound must seem an Echo to the sense: 
Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow: 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 


Be thou the first true merit to befriend; 
His praise is lost, who stays till all commend. 
Short is the date, alas, of modern rhymes, 
And ‘tis but just to let them live betimes. 
No longer now that golden age appears, 
When Patriarch-wits survived a thousand years: 
Now length of Fame (our second life) is lost, 
And bare threescore is all e’en that can boast; 
Our sons their fathers’ failing language see, 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be. 
So when the faithful pencil has design’d 
Some bright idea of the master’s mind, 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready Nature waits upon his hand; 
When the ripe colors soften and unite, 
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And sweetly melt into just shade and light; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And each bold figure just begins to live; 

The treacherous colors the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away! 


AN Essay on MAN 


vil 


Far as Creation’s ample range extends, 
The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends: 
Mark how it mounts to Man’s imperial race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled grass; 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam: 
Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green; 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles through the vernal wood. 
The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine! 
Fells at each thread, and lives along the line: 
In the nice bee, what sense, so subtly true, 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew? 
How instinct varies in the grovelling swine, 
Compared, half-reasoning elephant, with thine! 
*Twixt that, and Reason, what a nice barrier! 
For ever sep’rate, yet for ever near! 
Remembrance and Reflection, how allied; 
What thin partitions Sense from Thought divide! 
And Middle natures, how they long to join, 
Yet never pass th’ insuperable line! ' 
Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee? 
The pow’rs of all, subdued by thee alone, 
Is not thy Reason all these powers in one? 
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James Thomson 
HYMN ON THE SEASONS 


THESE, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm, 
Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year; 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks— 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves in hollow-whispering gales. 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined, - 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In Winter awful thou! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest roll’d, 
Majestic darkness! On the whirlwind’s wing 
Riding sublime, thou bidst the world adore, 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 
Mysterious round! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep-felt, in these appear! a simple train, 
Yet so delightful mix’d, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combined; 
Shade, unperceived, so softening into shade; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole, 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft, with rude unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand 
- That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres; 
Works in the secret deep; shoot steaming thence 
The fair profusion that o’erspreads the spring; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day; 
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Feeds every creature; hurls the tempest forth, 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 


William Collins 
ODE TO THE BRAVE 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By Fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung! 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay. 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there! 


OpE To MERCY 
Strophe 


O Tuou, who sitt’st a smiling bride 
By Valor’s arm’d and awful side, 

Gentlest of sky-born forms, and best adored: 
Who oft with songs, divine to hear, . 
Win’st from his fatal grasp the spear, 

And hid’st in wreaths of flowers his bloodless sword! 
Thou who amidst the deathful field, 

By godlike chiefs alone beheld, 

Oft with thy bosom bare art found, 

Pleading for him the youth who sinks to ground: 
See Mercy, see, with pure and loaded hands, 
Before thy shrine my country’s genius stands, 

And decks thy altar still, though pierced with many a wound 


* 
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Antistrophe 


WHEN he whom e’en our joys provoke, 
The fiend of Nature join’d his yoke, 
nd rush’d in wrath to make our isle his prey; 
Thy form from out thy sweet abode, 
O’ertook him on his blasted road, 
nd stopp’d his wheels, and look’d his rage away. 
I see recoil his sable steeds, 
That bore him swift to savage deeds, 
hy tender melting eyes they own; 
) Maid, for all thy love to Britain shown, 
Where Justice bars her iron tower, 
To thee we build a roseate bower, 
hou, thou shalt rule our queen, and share our monarch’s throne. 


Thomas Gray 
ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


Tue Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 


Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as,. wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


- Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
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The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of Heraldry, the pomp of Power,. 

And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 
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But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of Time did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray; 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way 


Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
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Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonor’d dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
“Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn: 


“There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove: 

Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with Care, or cross’d in hopeless Love. 


“One morn I miss’d him on the custom’d hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn nor at the wood was he: 
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“The next, with dirges due in sad array, 


Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne: 


Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 


The Epitaph 


Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown: 
Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send. 
He gave to misery (all he had) a tear, 


He gain’d from Heaven (’twas all he wish’d) a friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 


_ Oliver Goldsmith 
THE VILLAGE PREACHER 


NEAR yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns.he ran his godly race, 


Nor e’er had changed, nor wish’d to change his place. 


Unskilled was he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour; 
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Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 
The long-remember’d beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learn’d to grow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings lean’d to Virtue’s side; 
But ia his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies; 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d 
The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whisper’d praise. 
At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran; 
E’en children follow’d with endearing wile, 
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And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven: 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


Samuel Johnson 
To The Right Honorable, The Earl of Chesterfield 


My Lord: 

I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of The World, 
that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recommended to 
the public, were written by your lordship. To be so distin- 
zuished, is an honor, which, being very little accustomed to 
favors from the great, I know not well how to receive, or in 
what terms to acknowledge. 

When upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your 
lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the 
enchantment of your address; and could not forbear to wish 
that I might boast myself Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre; 
That I might obtain that regard for which I saw the world con- 
tending; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, that 
neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. When 
[ had once addressed your lordship in public, I had exhausted 
ull the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can 
possess. I had done all that I could; and no man is well pleased 
to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I waited in your 
outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; during which 
time I have been pushing on my work through difficulties, of 
which it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, to 
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the verge of publication, without one act of assistance, one word 
of encouragement, or one smile of favor. Such treatment I dic 
not expect, for I never had a patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern or 
a man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached 
the ground, encumbers him with help? The notice which you 
have been pleased to take of my labors, had it been early, hac 
been kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and can- 
not enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till I an 
known, and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity 
not to confess obligations where no benefit has been received 
or to be unwilling that the public should consider me as owing 
that to a patron, which Providence has enabled me to do fot 
myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligatior 
to any favorer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though |] 
should conclude it, if less be possible, with less; for I have beer 
long wakened from that dream of hope, in which I once boastec 
myself with so much exultation, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most humble, 
Most obedient servant, , 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Robert Burns 
THE CoTrer’s SatuRDAY NIGHT 
Inscribed to Robert Aiken, Esq. 


My lov’d, my honor’d, much respected friend! 
No mercenary bard his homage pays; 
With honest pride I scorn each selfish end; 
My dearest need, a friend’s esteem and praise: 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene; 
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The native feelings strong, the guileless ways; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 
\h! tho’ his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween. 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 
The short’ning winter-day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose; 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his labor goes, 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
\nd ‘weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 
Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin, stacher through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flicterin’ noise an’ glee. 
His wee bit ingles, blinkin bonnile. 
His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 
in’ makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 


Belyve, the elder bairns come drappin in, 
At service out, amang the farmers roun’; 

Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd; some tentie rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town: 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthfw’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 

Comes hame, perhaps, to show a braw new gown, 
Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee, 

fo help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 


Wi’ joy unfeign’d, brothers and sisters meet, 
An’ each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers: 
The social hours, swift-wing’d, unnotic’d fleet; 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears; 
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The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 
Anticipation forward points the view; 
The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her sheers, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 


Their master’s and their mistress’s command, 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey; 
An’ mind their labors wi’ an eydent hand, 
An’ ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jauk or play: 
‘““An’, O! be sure to fear the Lord alway! 
An’ mind your duty, duly, morn an’ night! 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore His counsel and assisting might: 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright!” 


But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad cam’ o’er the moor, 
To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 
With heart-struck anxious care, inquires his name, 
While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak; 
Weel pleas’d the mother hears it’s nae wild, worthless rake. 


Wi’ kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben; 
A strappan youth, he taks the mother’s eye; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill-ta’en; 
The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 
But blate an’ laithfu’, scarce can weel behave; 
The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What maks the youth sae bashfw’ an’ sae grave, 
Weel pleas’d to think her bairn’s respected like the lave. 


O, happy love! where love like this is found! 
O heartfelt raptures! bliss beyond compare! 
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I’ve paced much this weary, mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare,— 
“Tf Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
*Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 


Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling smooth! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exil’d? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child? 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction wild? 


But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The healsome parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food: 
The soupe their only hawkie does afford, 
That ’yont the hallan snugly chows her cood: 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 
To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell; 
_ An’ aft he’s press’d, an’ aft he ca’s it guid; 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 
How ’twas a towmond auld, sin lint was i’ the bell. 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They round the ingle form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big Ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride, 

His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearin’ thin an’ bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care; 

And “Let us worship God,” he says, wi’ solemn air. 
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They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name; 
Or noble Elgin beats the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame: 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 


Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope “springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 
That thus they all shall meet in future days; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 


Nicholas Patrick Wiseman 
MARTYRDOM OF ST. PANCRATIUS 


Such was the attitude and such was the privilege of our heroic 
youth. The mob was frantic, as they saw one wild beast after 
another careering madly round him, roaring, and lashing its 
sides with its tail, while he seemed placed in a charmed circle, 
which they could not approach. A furious bull, let loose upon 
him, dashed madly forward, with his neck bent down, then 
stopped suddenly, as though he had struck his head against a 
wall, pawed the ground, and scattered the dust around him, 
bellowing fiercely. 

“Provoke him, thou coward!” roared, out, still louder, the 
enraged emperor. 

Pancratius awoke as from a trance, and, waving his arms, 
ran towards his enemy; but the savage brute, as if a lion had 
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been rushing on him, turned round, and ran away towards the 
entrance, where meeting his keeper, he tossed him high into the 
air. All were disconcerted, except the brave youth, who had re- 
sumed his attitude of prayer, when one of the crowd shouted out: 
“He has a charm round his neck; he is a sorcerer!”” The whole 
multitude reéchoed the cry, till the emperor, having commanded 
silence, called out to him, “Take that amulet from thy neck, 
and cast it from thee, or it shall be done more roughly for thee.” 

“Sire,” replied the youth, with a musical voice, that rang 
sweetly through the hushed amphitheater, “it is no charm that 
I wear, but a memorial of my father, who, in this very place, 
made gloriously the same confession which I now humbly make; 
I am a Christian; and for love of Jesus Christ, God and man, I 
gladly give my life. Do not take from me this only legacy, 
which I have bequeathed, richer than I receive it, to another. 
Try once more; it was a panther that gave him his crown; per- 
haps it will bestow the same on me.” 

For an instant there was a dead silence; the multitude seemed 
softened, won. The graceful form of the gallant youth, his now 
inspired countenance, the thrilling music of his voice, the in- 
trepidity of his speech, and his generous self-devotion to his 
cause, had wrought upon that cowardly herd. Pancratius felt it, 
and his heart quailed before their mercy, more than before their 
rage; he had promised himself heaven that day; was he to be 
disappointed? Tears started into his eyes, as, stretching forth 
his arms once more in the form of a cross, he called aloud, in a 
tone that again vibrated through every heart: “To-day; oh, yes, 
to-day, most blessed Lord, is the appointed day of Thy coming. 
Tarry not longer; enough has Thy power been shown in me to 
them that believe not in Thee; show now Thy mercy to me who 
in Thee believe!” 

“The panther!” shouted a voice. “The panther!” responded 
twenty. ‘The panther!” thundered forth a hundred thousand, 
in a chorus like the roaring of an avalanche. A cage started up, 
as if by magic, from the midst of the sand, and as it rose, its side 
fell down, and freed the captive of the desert. With one graceful 
bound, the elegant savage gained its liberty; and, though en- 
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raged by darkness, confinement, and hunger, it seemed almost 
playful, as it leaped and turned about, frisked and gambolled 
noiselessly on the sand. 

At last it caught sight of its prey. All its feline cunning and 
cruelty seemed to return, and to conspire together in animating 
the cautious and treacherous movements of its velvet-clothed 
frame. The whole amphitheater was as silent as if it had been 
a hermit’s dell, while every eye was intent, watching the stealthy 
approaches of the sleek brute to its victim. Pancratius was still 
standing in the same place, facing the emperor, apparently so 
absorbed in higher thoughts, as not to heed the movements of 
his enemy. The panther had stolen round him, as if disdaining 
to attack him except in front. Crouching upon its breast, slowly 
advancing one paw before another, it had gained its measured 
distance, and there it lay for some moments of breathless sus- 
pense. A deep snarling growl, an elastic spring through the air, 
and it was seen gathered up like a leech, with its hind feet on the 
chest, and its fangs and fore claws on the throat of the martyr. 

He stood erect for a moment, brought his nght hand to his 
mouth, and looking up at Sebastian with a smile, directed to 
him, by a graceful wave of his arm, the last salutation of his 
lips—and fell. The arteries of the neck had been severed, and 
the slumber of martyrdom at once settled on his eyelids. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
A Psat or LIFE 


TELL me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal; / 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 
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Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act that each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife. 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead past bury its dead! 

Act,—act in the living present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time;— 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
‘With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 
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Francis Thompson 
THe HounpD or HEAVEN 


I FLED Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


I pleaded, outlaw-wise, 
By many a hearted casement, curtained red, 

Trellised with intertwining charities; 

(For, though I knew His love Who followéd, 
Yet was I sore adread 

Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside); 

But, if one little casement parted wide, 

The gust of His approach would clash it to. 
Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist to pursue. 
Across the margent of the world I fled, 

And troubled the gold gateways of the stars, 

Smiting for shelter on their clangéd bars; 

Fretted to dulcet jars 
And silvern chatter the pale ports o’ the moon. 
I said to dawn, Be sudden; to eve, Be soon; 
With thy young skiey blossoms heap me over 
From this tremendous Lover! 
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Float thy vague veil about me, lest He see! 
I tempted all His servitors, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 


In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal deceit. 
To all swift things for swiftness did I sue; 
Ciung to the whistling mane of every wind. 
But whether they swept, smoothly fleet, 
The long savannahs of the blue; 
Or whether, Thunder-driven, 
They clanged his chariot ’thwart a heaven 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the spurn o’ their feet:— 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 
Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat— 
“Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.” 


I sought no more that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid; 
But still within the little children’s eyes 
Seems something, something that replies; 
They at least are for me, surely for me! 
I turned me to them very wistfully; 
But, just as their young eyes grew sudden fair 
With dawning answers there, 
Their angel plucked them from me by the hair. 
“Come then, ye other children, Nature’s—share 
With me” (said I) “your delicate fellowship; 
Let me greet you lip to lip, 
Let me twine with you caresses, 
Wantoning 
With our Lady-Mother’s vagrant tresses, 
Banqueting 
With her in her wind-walled palace, 
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Underneath her azured dais, 
Quaffing, as your taintless way is, 
From a chalice, 
Lucent-weeping out of the dayspring.” 
So it was done: 
I in their delicate fellowship was one— 
Drew the bolt of Nature’s secrecies. 
I knew all the swift importings 
On the willful face of skies; 
I knew how the clouds arise 
Spumed of the wild sea-snortings; 
All that’s born or dies 


Rose and drooped with—made them shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or divine— 
With them joyed and was bereaven. 
I was heavy with the even, 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
I triumphed and I saddened with all weather, 
Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mortal mine; 
Against the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat, 
And share commingling heat; 
But not by that, by that, was eased my human smart. 
In vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s gray cheek. 
For ah! we know not what each other says 
These things and I; in sound J speak— 
Their sound is but their stir, they speak by silences. 
Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my drouth; 
Let her, if she would owe me, 
Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts 0’ her tenderness: 
Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 
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Nigh and nigh draws the chase, 
With unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy; 
And past those noiséd Feet 
A voice comes yet more fleet— 
“Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not Me.” 


Edgar Allan Poe 
THE RAVEN 


JNCE upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 
weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 
Nhile I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
‘°Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, “tapping at my chamber 

door— 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


\h, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the 
floor. 
tagerly I wished the morrow;—vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost 
Lenore— 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Le- 
nore— 
Nameless here for evermore. 


\nd the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before; 
30 that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating,. 
‘Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door— 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door;— 
This is it, and nothing more.” 
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Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no longer, 
“Sir,” said I, “or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 
And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber door 
That I scarce was sure I heard you””—here I opened wide the 
door ;— 
Darkness there, and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there IDE Se E 
fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to drean 
before; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token, 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered word 
“Lenore!” 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the worc 
“Lenore Y= 
Merely this, and nothing more. 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning, 
Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat louder than before. 
“Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at my window lattice: 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore— 

Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery explore;— 
’Tis the wind, and nothing more.” 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepp’d a stately Raven of the saintly days of yore; 
Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or stayed 

he; 
But, a mien of lord or hae perched above my chamber 
door— 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door— 
‘ Perched, and sat, el nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, — 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore. 
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“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “art sure 
no craven, 
Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering from the Nightly 
shore— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian 
shore!” 
Quoth the Raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


Much I marveled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy bore; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blest with seeing bird above his chamber door— 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 
door, 
With such name as “‘ Nevermore.” 


But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing further then he uttered—not a feather then he flut- 


tered— 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, “Other friends have flown 
before— 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown be- 


fore.” 
Then the bird said, ‘‘ Nevermore.”’ 


Matthew Arnold 


SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 


The pursuit of perfection, then, is the pursuit of sweetness 
and light. He who: works for sweetness and light, works to 
make reason and the will of God prevail. He who works for 
machinery, he who works for hatred, works only for confusion. 
Culture looks beyond machinery, culture hates hatred; culture 
has one great passion, the passion for sweetness and light; it has 
one even yet greater!—the passion for making them prevail. 
It is not satisfied until we all come to a perfect man; it knows 
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that the sweetness and light of the few must be imperfect until 
the raw and unkindled masses of humanity are touched with 
sweetness and light. Again, and again, I have insisted how those 
are the happy moments of humanity, how those are the marking 
epochs of a people’s life, how those are the flowering times for 
literature and art and all the creative power of genius, when 
there is a national glow of life and thought, when the whole of 
society is in the fullest measure permeated by thoughts, sensible 
to beauty, intelligent and alive. Only it must be real thought, 
real beauty, real sweetness and real light. Culture in this way 
seeks to do away with classes; to make the best that has been 
thought and said in the world known and current everywhere; 
to make all men live on a higher and holier plane—to make 
reason and the will of God prevail. 


THE FUNCTION OF CRITICISM 


It is of the greatest importance that English criticism should 
clearly discern what rule for its course, in order to avail itself 
of the field now opening to it, and to produce fruit for the future, 
it ought to take. The rule may be summed up:in one word— 
disinterestedness. And how is criticisim to show disinterested- 
ness? By keeping aloof from what is called the practical view 
of things; by resolutely following the law of its own nature, 
which is to be a free play of mind upon all subjects which it 
touches. By steadily refusing to lend itself to any of those 
ulterior, political, practical, considerations about ideas, which 
plenty of people will be sure to attach to them, which people 
ought often to attach to them, which in this country at any rate 
are certain to be attached to them quite sufficiently, but which 
criticism has really nothing to do with. Its business is, as I have 
often said, simply to know the best that is known and thought 
in the world, and by in its turn making this known to create a 
current of true and fresh ideas. Its business is to do this with 
inflexible honesty and with due ability. But its business is to 
do no more, and to leave alone all questions of practical conse- 
quence and application. 
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Edward Gibbon 
BYZANTINE LITERATURE 


In our modern education the painful though necessary at- 
fainments of two languages, which are no longer living, may 
consume the time and damp the ardor of the youthful student. 
The poets and orators were long imprisoned in the barbarous 
dialects of our Western ancestors, devoid of harmony or grace; 
ind their genius without precept or example was abandoned to 
the rude and native powers of their judgment and fancy. But 
the Greeks of Constantinople, after purging away the impurities 
of their vulgar speech, acquired the free use of their ‘ancient 
anguage, the most happy compositions of human art, and a 
familiar knowledge of the sublime masters who had pleased or 
mstructed the first of nations. But these advantages only 
tended to aggravate the reproach and shame of a degenerate 
people. They held in their lifeless hands the riches of their 
fathers, without inheriting the spirit which had created and im- 
sroved that sacred patrimony; their languid souls seemed alike 
ncapable of thought or of action. Nota single composition of 
history, philosophy or literature has been saved from oblivion 
oy the intrinsic beauties of style or sentiment, of original fancy 
yr even of successful imitation. In prose the least offensive of 
che Byzantine writers are absolved from censure by their naked 
und unpresuming simplicity; but the orators most eloquent in 
heir own conceit, are the farthest removed from the models 
whom they affect to emulate. In every page our taste and reason 
ure wounded by the choice of gigantic and obsolete words, a 
tiff and intricate phraseology, the discord of images, the childish 
olay of false or unseasonable ornament, and the painful attempt 
0 elevate themselves, to astonish the reader and to involve 
rivial meanings in the smoke of obscurity and affectation. 
[he tragic, epic and lyric muses were silent and inglorious. 
With the melody of Homer sounding in their ears, they seldom 
ose above a riddle or an epigram. 
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John Henry Newman 


THE CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON PEOPLE 


It is an old story and a familiar, and I need not go through it. 
I need not tell you, how suddenly the word of truth came to our 
ancestors in this island and subdued them to its gentle rule; how 
the grace of God fell on them, and, without compulsion, as the 
historian tells us, the multitude became Christian; how, when 
all was tempestuous, and hopeless, and dark, Christ like a vision 
of glory came walking to them on the waves of the sea. Then 
suddenly there was a great calm; a change came over the pagan 
people in that quarter of the country where the Gospel was first 
preached to them; and from thence the blessed influence went 
forth; it was poured out over the whole land, till, one and all, 
the Anglo-Saxon people were converted by it. In a hundred 
years the work was done; the idols, the sacrifices, the mummeries 
of paganism flitted away and were not, and the pure doctrine 
and heavenly worship of the Cross were found in their stead. 
The fair form of Christianity rose up, and grew, and expanded, 
like a beautiful pageant from north to south; it was majestic, 
it was solemn, it was bright, it was beautiful and pleasant, it 
was soothing to the griefs, it was indulgent to the hopes of man; 
it was at once a teaching and a worship; it had a dogma, a mys- 
tery, a ritual of its own; it had a hierarchical form. A brother- 
hood of holy pastors, with miter and crosier and uplifted hand, 
walked forth and blessed and ruled a joyful people. The crucifix 
headed the procession, and simple monks were there with hearts 
in prayer, and sweet chants resounded, and the holy Latin tongue 
was heard, and boys came forth in white, swinging censers, and 
the fragrant cloud arose, and Mass was sung, and the saints 
were invoked; and, day after day, and in the still night, and over 
the woody hills and in the quiet plains, as constantly as sun and 
moon and stars go forth in heaven, so regular and solemn was 
the stately march or blessed services on earth, high festival, and 
gorgeous procession, and soothing dirge, and passing bell, and 
the familiar evening call to prayer: till he who recollected the 
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oid pagan time, would think it all unreal that he beheld and 
heard, and would conclude he did but see a vision, so marvel- 
ously was heaven let down upon earth, so triumphantly were 
chased away the fiends of darkness to their prison below. 


ATHENS 


Many a more fruitful coast or isle is washed by the blue Agean, 
many a spot is there more beautiful or sublime to see, many a 
territory more ample; but there was one charm in Attica, which 
n the same perfection was nowhere else. The deep pastures of 
Arcadia, the plain of Argos, the Thessalian vale, these had not 
the gift; Boeotia which lay to its immediate north was notorious 
for the very want of it. The heavy atmosphere of that Boeotia 
might be good for vegetation, but it was associated in popular 
belief with the dullness of the Boeotian intellect; on the contrary, 
the special purity, elasticity, clearness, and salubrity of the air of 
Attica, fit concomitant and emblem of its genius, did that for it 
which earth did not;—it brought out every bright line and tender 
shade of the landscape over which it was spread, and would have 
illuminated the face even of a more barren and rugged country. 

A confined triangle, perhaps fifty miles its greatest length 
und thirty its greatest breadth; two elevated rocky barriers 
meeting at an angle; three prominent mountains, commanding 
the plain,—Parnes, Pentelicus, and Hymettus; an unsatisfactory 
soil; some streams, not always full;—such is about the report 
which the agent of a London company would have made of 
Attica. He would report that the climate was mild, the hills 
were limestone; there was plenty of good marble; more pasture 
and than at first survey might have been expected, sufficient 
certainly for sheep and goats; fisheries productive; silver mines 
mee, but long since worked out; figs fair; oil first-rate; olives 
in profusion. But what he would not think of noting down was, 
that that olive tree was so choice in nature and so noble in shape, 
that it excited a religious veneration, and that it took so kindly 
to the light soil, as to expand into woods upon the open plain, 
and to climb up and fringe the hills. He would not think of 
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writing word to his employer, how that clear air, of which I have 
spoken, brought out, yet blended and subdued, the colors on 
the marble, till they had a softness and harmony, for all their 
richness, which in a picture looks exaggerated, yet is after all 
within the truth. He would not tell how that same delicate 
and brilliant atmosphere freshened up the pale olive, until the 
olive forgot its monotony, and its cheek glowed like the arbutus 
or beech of the Umbrian hills. He would say nothing of the 
thyme and thousand fragrant herbs which carpeted Hymettus; 
he would hear nothing of the hum of its bees, nor take much 
account of the rare flavor of its honey, since Sozo and Minorca 
were sufficient for the English demand. He would look over 
the Aigean from the height he had ascended; he would follow 
with his eye the chain of islands, which, starting from the Sunian 
headland, seemed to offer the fabled divinities of Attica, when 
they would visit their Ionian cousins, a sort of viaduct thereto 
across the sea; but that fancy would not occur to him, nor any 
admiration of the dark violet billows with their white edges 
down below; nor of those graceful, fanlike jets of silver upon the 
rocks, which slowly rise aloft like water spirits from the deep, 
then shiver and break, and spread, and shroud themselves, and 
disappear, in a soft mist of foam; nor of the gentle, incessant 
heaving and panting of the whole liquid plain; nor of the long 
waves, keeping steady time, like a line of soldiery, as they re- 
sound upon the hollow shore—he would not deign to notice that 
restless living element at all, except to bless his stars that he 
was not uponit. Nor the distinct detail, nor the refined coloring, 
nor the graceful outline and roseate golden line of the jutting 
crags, nor the bold shadows cast from Otus or Laurium by the 
declining sun—our agent of a mercantile firm would not value 
these matters even at a low figure. Rather we must turn for 
the sympathy we seek to yon pilgrim student, come from a sémi- 
barbarous land to that small corner of the earth, as to a shrine, 
where he might take his fill of gazing on those emblems and 
coruscations of invisible, unoriginate perfection. It was the 
stranger from a remote province, from Britain or from Mauri- 
tania, who in a scene so different from that of his chilly, woody 
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wamps, or of his fiery, choking sands, learned at once what a 
2al University must be, by coming to understand the sort of 
ountry which was its suitable home. 


HoME 


WHERE’ER I roam in this fair English land, 
The vision of a temple meets my eyes: 
Modest without; within, all glorious rise 
Its love-enclustered columns, and expand 
Their slender arms. Like olive-plants they stand, 
Each answering each, in home’s soft sympathies, 
Sisters and brothers. At the Altar sighs 
Parental fondness, and with anxious hand 
Tenders its offering of young vows and prayers. 
The same and not the same, go where I will, 
The vision beams! ten thousand shrines, all one. 
Dear fertile soil! what foreign culture bears 
Such fruit? And I through distant climes may run 
My weary round, yet miss thy likeness still. 
Lyra A postolica. 


At HomME 


ERE yet I left home’s youthful shrine, 
My heart and hope were stored 

Where first I.caught the rays divine, 
And drank the Eternal Word. 


I went afar; the world unrolled 
Her many-pictured page; 

I stored the marvels which she told, 
And trusted to her gage. 


Her pleasures quafi’d, I sought awhile 
The scenes I priz’d before: 

But parents’ praise and sisters’ smile 
Stirred my cold heart no more. 
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So ever sear, so ever cloy, 
Earth’s favors as they fade, 

Since Adam lost for one fierce joy 
His Eden’s sacred shade. 


John Lancaster Spalding 
ORATORY 


Oratory is the greatest of the arts—greater than music, than 
poetry, than painting, than sculpture. The orator must gather 
into unity and harmony all that other artists achieve sepa- 
rately—must be at once musician, painter, poet, sculptor, ar- 
chitect; must be able to take the human mind and heart and 
imagination for his instrument and play upon it all the infinite 
divine cadences of rhythm and reason. He must stand forth 
before men as a man clothed with the resonance of the thunder- 
crash and with the searching power of the forked lightning: 
must sing to his audience and command them and subdue them 
to his every mood and thought; must have power to transport 
them into the midst of sublime scenes, of tumultuous oceans. 
of white and eternally serene mountain peaks; he must know 
all the melodies that soothe like the lullabies of mothers; must 
be able to plead as only love can plead—to rouse like a clarion’: 
note; must be able to find his way through the labyrinthian wind. 
ings of the heart of man, with all its passions and prejudices, anc 
issue forth heralded as a conqueror. His words must be a: 
full of music as a poet’s, as clear-cut as a statue, as symmetrica’ 
as the noblest monument, as rightly ordered as an army in battle 
array; his thought must unfold itself like the budding leaves 
and the blossoming flowers; and from the center and heart of it 
all he must rise and reveal himself, not as an actor, but as a mar 
and messenger sent by God to proclaim truth and vindicate the 
right. He must have knowledge of history, of literature, ot 
religion, of science, of the world. He must.-be all alive with the 
subject he discusses. If his thoughts be not new, they must 
glow with a light not seen before; and they must be pure an¢ 
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igh that they may appeal to what is best in man. He must 
tter, not what the arithmetical understanding would suggest, 
ut what the soul would speak to souls. His language must be 
eautiful; his words simple, chaste and crystalline; his phrases 
aust sparkle and glow like jewels on the brow of beauty. But 
must ever bear in mind that mere vesture cannot hide the 
mreality and vacancy of what is false and vulgar. Right words 
re born of true thoughts; and true thoughts of noble life. Those 
lone who take infinite pains can hope to become orators. There 
; no seeming trifle which may be neglected, for perfection is 
he result of attention to little things. He who would excel 
nust inure himself to the labor of writing and rewriting what 
e would utter. The pen is to the mind what the plough is to 
he field. Ploughs do not sow the seed, but without the culture 
hey give it will not thrive and yield rich harvest, however fertile 
he soil. When meditation and composition shall have made 
im familiar with every phase of his subject, lucid order, ac- 
urate expression, and copious language will come as the foun-. 
ains burst and leap in spring. Having aroused and illumined 
is own spiritual being, he will have a message and the skill 
ightly to deliver it to his audience; and not to them only, but 
o the wider world to which the wings of the press shall bear 
is words. The public-speaking which has politics and business 
or its subject is useful and important, but Fame blows not her 
rumpet above the heads of those who do this work. They are 
alkers, not orators; fortunate if they talk logically, forcibly, 
o the point, while they keep themselves free from slang and 
ther offense against the laws of speech. But he who would 
itter memorable things in perfect form must dwell in higher 
egions where gleams the light of ideal aims and ends; must 
hink no labor too great, no self-denial too hard, if it help him 
o become a master. Like the mighty Grecian, he must love 
olitude, be willing, if need be, to dwell in caves by the resound- 
ng shores of the loud ocean; must take for his companions the 
mmortal minds who have left record of themselves in books. 
Te must abstain, train himself like an athlete, and accustom 
1imself to all exercises that invigorate and sharpen the intellect 
ENG. LIT.—30 
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or harden and supple the body. He must stand aloof from the 
crowds and despise the applause of the vulgar and the notoriety 
which is within the reach of criminals and prize-fighters. He 
must be wholly serious and sincere and keep his conscience pure 
though he have not bread to eat. Great Manhood alone car 
make great oratory possible. Above all, the orator must be 
a lover of truth and justice. His sympathies must go forth tc 
the toilers who do the world’s work and are God’s children 
Wherever there is oppression and wrong, he must be ready iz 
the name of the Lord to defend and make good. 


Alfred Tennyson 
ULYSSES 


It little profits than an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 

Life to the lees; all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vexed the dim sea; I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honored of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

Tam a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch where through 
Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
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‘o rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 

\s though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 

Vere all tob little, and of one to me 

ittle remains; but every hour is saved 

‘rom that eternal silence, something more, 

\ bringer of new things; and vile it were 

‘or some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

\nd this gray spirit yearning in desire 

fo follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 

3eyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

ro whom I leave the scepter and the isle— 

Nell-loved of me, discerning to fulfill 

This labor, by slow prudence to make mild 

\ rugged people, and through soft degrees 

subdue them to the useful and the good. 

lost blameless is he, centered in the sphere 

)i common duties, decent not to fail 

n offices of tenderness, and pay 

Vleet adoration to my household gods, 

Nhen Iam gone. He works his work, I mine. 
There lies the port: the vessel puffs her-sail: 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 

souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought with me— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

Phe thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

‘ree hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old; 

id age hath yet his honor and his toil; 

Jeath closes all: but something ere the end, 

some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 

Vioans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

-ush off, and sitting well in order smite 

[he sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
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To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Though much is taken, much abides; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


CROSSING THE BAR 


SUNSET and evening star 
And one clear call for me, 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


For tho’ from out the bourne of Time and Place | 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
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O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
_ They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
‘The young flowers are blowing toward the west— 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 


_ Do you question the young children in the sorrow, 
Why their tears are falling so? 
The old man may weep for his to-morrow 
_ Which is lost in the Long Ago. 
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The old tree is leafless in the forest, 
The old year is ending in the frost, 

The old wound, if stricken, is the sorest, 
The old hope is hardest to be lost. 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
Do you ask them why they stand 

Weeping sore before the bosoms of their mothers, 
In our happy Fatherland? 


They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their looks are sad to see, 

For the man’s hoary anguish draws and presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy. 

“Your old earth,” they say, “is very dreary; 
Our young feet,” they say, “are very weak! 

Few paces have we taken, yet are weary— 
Our grave-rest is very far to seek. 

Ask the aged why they weep, and not the children; 
For the outside earth is cold; 

And we young ones stand without, in our bewildering, 
And the graves are for the old.” 


Robert Browning 
EvELYN HOPE 


I 


BEAUTIFUL Evelyn Hope is dead! 
Sit and watch by her side an hour. 
That is her book-shelf, this her bed; 
She plucked that piece of geranium-flower, 
_ Beginning to die too, in the glass; 
Little has yet been changed, I think: 
The shutters are shut, no light may pass 
Save two long rays thro’ the hinge’s chink. 
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il 


Sixteen years old when she died! 

Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name: 
It was not her time to love; beside, 

Her life had many a hope and aim, 
Duties enough and little cares, 

And now was quiet, now astir, 
Till God’s hand beckoned unawares,— 

And the sweet white brow is all of her. 


Il 


Is it too late then, Evelyn Hope? 
What, your soul was pure and true, 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 
Made you of spirit, fire and dew— 
And just because I was thrice as old 
And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was nought to each, must I be told? 
We were fellow mortals, nought beside, 


IV 


No, indeed! for God above 
Is great to grant, as might to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love: 
I claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few: 
Much is to learn, much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 


Vv 


But the time will come,—at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant (I shall say) 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 

That body and soul so pure and gay? 
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Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 

And your mouth of your own geranium’s red— 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 


VI 


I have lived (I shall say) so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes; 

Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, 
Either I missed or itself missed me: 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! 
What is the issue? let me see! 


Vif 


I loved you, Evelyn, all the while. 
My heart seemed full as it could hold. 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile, 
And the red young mouth, and the hair’s young gold. 
So, hush,—I will give you this leaf to keep; 
See, I shut it inside the sweet, cold hand! 
There, that is our secret: go to sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and understand. 


Love AMONG THE RUINS 


i 


WHERE the quiet-colored end of evening smiles, 
Miles and miles 

On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half-asleep 

Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight, stray or stop 
As they crop— 

Was the site once of a city great and gay, 
(So they say) 
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Of our country’s very capital, its prince 
Ages since 

Held his court in, gathered councils, wielding far 
Peace or war. 


ig 


Now,—the country does not even boast a tree, 
As you see, 
To distinguish slopes of verdure, certain rills 
From the hills 
Intersect and give a name to, (else they run 
Into one) 
Where the doomed and daring palace shot its spires 
Up like fires 
O’er the hundred-gated circuit of a wall 
Bounding all, 
Made of marble, men might march on nor be pressed 
Twelve abreast. 


Ill 


And such plenty and perfection, see, of grass 
Never was! 

Such a carpet as, this summer-time, O’er-spreads 
And embeds 

Every vestige of the city, guessed alone, 
Stock or stone— 

Where a multitude of men breathed joy and woe 
Long ago; 

List of glory pricked their hearts up, dread of shame 
Struck them tame; 

And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 
Bought and sold. 


IV 


Now,—the single little turret that remains 
On the plains, 

By the caper overrooted, by the gourd . 

- Overscored, 
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While the patching houseleek’s head of blossom winks 
Through the chinks— 

Marks the basement whence a tower in ancient time 
Sprang sublime, 

And a burning ring, all round, the chariots traced 
As they raced, 

And the monarch and his minions and his dames 
Viewed the games. 


Vv 


And I know, while thus the quiet-colored eve 
Smiles to leave 

To their folding, all our many-tinkling fleece 
In such peace, 

And the slopes and rills in undistinguished gray 
Melt away— 

That a girl with eager eyes and yellow hair 
Waits me there 

In the turret whence the charioteers caught soul 
For the goal, 

When the king looked, where she looks now, breathless, dumb, 
Till I come. 


vI 


But he looked upon the city, every side, 
Far and wide, 

All the mountains topped with temples, all the glades, 
Colonnades, 

All the causeys, nes aqueducts,—and then, 
All the men! © 

When do I come, she will speak not, she will stand, 
Either hand 

On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 
Of my face, 

Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight and speech 
Each on each. 
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VII 


In one year they sent a million fighters forth 
South and North, 

And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 
As the sky, 

Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full force— 
Gold, of course. 

Oh heart! oh blood that freezes, blood that burns! 
Earth’s returns 

For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin! 
Shut them in, 

With their triumphs and their glories and the rest! 
Love is best. 


William Cullen Bryant 


Forest HyMNn 


THE groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems,—in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. Let, me, then, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in His ear. 
Father, Thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns; Thou 
‘Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They in Thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in Thy breeze 
And shot towards heaven. The century-living crow 
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Whose birth was in the tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches,—till, at last, they stood, 

As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark, 

Fit shrine for humble worshiper to hold 

Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults, 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not. No fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race to change the form 

Of Thy fair works. But Thou art there; Thou fill’st 
The solitude; Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 

In music; Thou art in the cooler breath, 
That, from the inmost darkness of the place, 
Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with Thee. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Eacu AND ALL 


LittLe thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height, 
Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 

All are needed by each one— 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 


I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder-bough; 
I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 
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He sings the song, but it pleases not now; 
For I did not bring home the river and sky; 
He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 


The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had held their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar. 


The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As mid the virgin train she strayed; 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 
At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage; 
The gay enchantment was undone— 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said: “I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth” — 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground, 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird; 
Beauty through my senses stole— 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
THE CHILDREN’S HouR 


BETWEEN the dark and the daylight 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the children’s hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet; 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper and then a silence, 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway; 
A sudden raid from the hall; 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle-wall. 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen, 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 
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Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 
But put you into the dungeon, 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever— 
Yes, forever and a day; 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 
THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 


Tuts is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purple wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its web of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell 

Where its dim-dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil: 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
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He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings:— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll; 
Leave thy low-vaulted past; 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


Mavup MULLER 


Maup MULLER, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadows sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 
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The sweet song died and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 


A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 


And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up 
And filled for him her small tin cup. 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 


“Thanks,” said the Judge, “‘a sweeter draught ~ 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and .the humming bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
_ And her graceful ankles, bare and brown, 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 
ENG. LIT.— 31 
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Maud Muller looked, and sighed: “Ah me; 
That I the Judge’s bride might be; 


“He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


““My father should wear a broadcloth coat; 
My brother should sail a painted boat; 


“T’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 


“And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 


The Judge looked back as. he climbed the hill 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 


“A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet; 


“And her modest answer and graceful air 
Shows her wise and good as she is fair. 


“Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay; 


“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


“But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words.” 


But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 
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But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune; 


And the young girl mused beside the well, 
‘Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go: 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in’ their innocent surprise. 


Oft when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside rill instead, 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 


And the proud man sighed with a secret pain, 
“Ah, that I was free again; 


“Free as when I rode that day 
When the barefoot maiden raked the hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played around her door: 


But care and sorrow and childbirth pain 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring-brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 
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Tn the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein, 


And, gazing down with tender grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned. 


And for him who sat by the chimney log, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty, and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, “It might have been.”’ 


Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge; 


God pity them both; and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been”; 


Ah, well; for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away. 
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James Russell Lowell 
THE PRESENT CRISIS 


WHEN a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth’s 
aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the-thorny stem of Time. 

Through the walls of hut and palace shoots the instantaneous 
throe, 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earth’s systems to and fro; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start, 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the 
future’s heart. 

So the Evil’s triumph sendeth, with a terror and a chill, 

Under continent to continent, the sense of coming ill, 

And the slave where’er he cowers, feels his sympathies with God 

In hot tear-drops ebbing earthward, to be drunk up by the sod, 

Tilla er crawls round unburied, delving in the nobler clod; 

For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fibers feels the gush of joy or 
shame ;— 

In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim. 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom 
or blight, 

‘Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 
right,— 

And the choice goes by for ever ’twixt that darkness and that 
light. 
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John Ireland 
VALUE OF AMERICA TO THE CHURCH 


The value of America to the cause of religion cannot be over- 
estimated. This is a providential nation. How youthful and 
yet how great! How rich in glorious promise! A hundred years 
ago the States hardly exceeded the third million in popula- 
tion; to-day they approach the sixty-fifth million. Streams of 
immigration from the lands of the earth are turned toward us. 
There is manifestly much in our soil and air, in our social and 
political institutions, for the world’s throngs are drawn to us. 
The country must grow and prosper. In the solution of social 
and political problems, no less than in the development of in- 
dustry and commerce, the influence of America will be dominant 
among nations. There is not a country on the globe that does 
not borrow from us ideas and aspirations. The spirit of Ameri- 
can liberty wafts its spell across seas and oceans, and prepares 
distant continents for the implanting of American ideas and in- 
stitutions. This influence will grow with the growth of the na- 
tion. Estimates have been made as to our population a century | 
hence, placing it at 400,000,000, due allowance being had in this 
computation for diminution in the numbers of immigrants. 
The center of human action and influence is rapidly shifting, and 
at a no distant day America will lead the world. The native 
character of the American people fits them to be leaders. They 
are earnest, deliberate, aggressive. Whatever they believe, they 
act out; whatever they aim for, they attain. They are ut- 
terly incapable of the indifference to living interests and of the 
apathy which, under the specious name of conservatism, char- 
acterize European populations. The most daring elements of 
other lands have come hither to form a new people—new in 
energy, new in spirit, new in action—in complete adaptation to 
a new epoch in the world’s history. We cannot but believe that 
a singular mission is assigned to America, glorious for itself and 
beneficent to the whole race,—the mission of bringing about a 
new social and political order, based more than any other upon 
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the common brotherhood of man, and more than any other se- 
curing to the multitude of the people social happiness and 
equality of rights. With our hopes are bound up the hopes of 
the millions of the earth. The Church triumphing in America, 
Catholic truth will travel on the wings of American influence, 
and encircle the universe. 


THe NATION OF THE FUTURE 


The chosen nation of the future! She is before my soul’s 
vision. Giant in stature, comely in feature, buoyant in the 
freshness of morning youth, matronly in prudent stepping, the 
ethereal breezes of liberty caressing with loving touch her 
tresses, she is—no one seeing her can doubt it—the queen, the 
mistress, the teacher of coming ages.‘ To her keeping, the 
Creator has intrusted a mighty continent, whose shores two 
oceans lave, rich in all nature’s gifts, imbosoming precious and 
useful minerals, fertile in soil, salubrious in air, beauteous in 
vesture, the fair region of His predilection, which He had held 
in reserve for long centuries, awaiting the propitious moment in 
humanity’s evolution to bestow it on men, when men were 
worthy to possess it. Her sons have inherited from their. an- 
cestry of many climes the tipest fruitage of the thought, the 
labor, and the experience of mankind, and have received from 
their own great continent inspirations and impulses hitherto 
unknown to the world of men. Of this nation it is the mission 
to give forth a new humanity. She embodies in her life and her 
institutions the hopes, the ambitions, the dreamings of human- 
ity’s priests and prophets. To her daring in the race of progress, 
to her devotion at the shrine of liberty, there is no limit. Peace 
and prosperity spread over her their sheltering wings. 

The nation of the future! Need I name it? Your hearts 
quiver, loving it. 


“My country, ’tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 
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The nation of the future! It is the United States of America! 
Behold the crowning gift to humanity from Columbus, whose 
caravels plowed ocean’s uncertain billows in search of it, and 
from the all-ruling Providence whose wisdom and mercy in- 
spired and guided the immortal Genoese mariner. 


John Bannister Tabb 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


A pDEwpRoP of the darkness borne 
Wherein no shadow lies, 

The blossom of a barren thorne 
Whereof no petal dies; 

A rainbow beauty passion free 
Wherewith was veiled Divinity. 


Tue Licut oF BETHLEHEM 


*T1s Christmas night! the snow 
A flock unnumbered lies, 

The old Judean stars aglow 
Keep watch within the skies. 


An icy stillness holds 
The pulses of the night, 
A deeper mystery infolds 
The wondering Hosts of Light, 


Till, lo, with reverence pale 
That dims each diadem, 

The lordliest, earthward bending, hail 
The Light of Bethlehem. 


By courtesy of Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Sonnets, see respective authors of. 
Sophocles, 89. 

South, Robert, 142. 

South Sea Idyls, The, 268. 
Southey, Robert, 172, 180, 181. 
Southwell, Robert, I-72, 384. 
Spalding, John Lancaster, 263, 266, 464. 
Spectator, 135, 136, 137. 

Speculum Meditantis, 53. 

Spencer, Herbert, 150, 207-208, 286, 335, 
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Spencer, Rev. Thomas, 207. 
Spencer, William George, 207. 
Spenser, Edmund, 72—74, 245, 387. 
Stanza, use of, s. 
Star Chamber, court of, 108. 
Starr, Eliza Allen, 271 280. 
Stedman, Edmund Clarence, quoted, 292; in 
list of minor authors, 375. 
Steele, Richard, 127, 135, 136-137. 
Stephen, Leslie, quoted, 150, 338. 
Sterne, Laurence, 165, 166, 308. 
Syhae Robert Louis, 159, 185, 261-262, 
299, 302. 
Stteaueon: William quoted, 14. 
Stewart, House of, I 
Stockton, Frank R., at 
Stoddard, Charles Warren, 236, 267-268. 
Stonyhurst Manuals of Philosophy, 265. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 282, 328. 
Strafford, 204. 
Stratford-on-Avon, 82, 83, 84, 85. 
Strode, Ralph, 58. 
» Suckling, Sir John, 106. 
Sudermann, Hermann, 324, 365. 
Sweetman, Michael James, 281. 
Swift, Jonathan; 127, 137-139, 420. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 343-344. 
Symphony, Lanier’s , 236. 
Symposius Cezlius, 25. 


Tabard Inn, 49, so. 
Tabb, John "Banister, 306-307, 311, 368, 488. 
Tale of a Tub, The, 92 138, 139. 
ees eon, Charles Maurice de, 


; iatwnuine, 94, 95- 
Tatler, 135, 136, 137. 
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Temple, Sir William, 137, 143. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Age of Newman and, 188- 
294; life and works of, 198-199; and 
Browning, 204, 205; and De Vere, 230; and 
Longfellow, 238; and Holmes, 271; and 
Austin, 278; and Pater, 303, 367; selec- 
tions from, 466-469. 

Terence, 82. 

Tess of the D'Urbervilles, 357. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, and Sterne, 
166; novels of, 189; and Barry, 230; life 
of, 253-254; and Du Maurier, 360. 

Thanatopsis, 229. 

Thaxter, Celia, 311. 

Thomas, Edith, 311. 

Thompson, Francis, 183, 279-280, 307, 308, 
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Thompson, T. J., 250. 
Thomson, James, 435. 
Thor, 4. 
Thoreau, Henry D., 272-273. 
Tiernan, Frances Christine Fisher, 278. 
Tillotson, John, 143. 
Tintern Abbey, 176. 
Tolstoi, Nikolaievich, 324. 
Tom Jones, 166. 
Tommy and Grizel, 361. 
Tottel’s Miscellany, 76. 
Townsend, Charlotte Frances, 364. 
Toxophilus, 69. 
Tractarian Movement, 192, 325. 
Tradition of Scripture, 231. 
Tragedies of Seneca, translation of, 76. 
Tragedy, the first genuine English, 82; see 

also respective authors of. 
Transcendentalism, 173. 
Transition Period, 105. 
Travels, Sir John Mandeville’s, 42. 
Travels of Gulliver, 128. 
Trilby, 360. 
Tristram Shandy, 166. 
Trivet, Nicholas, 42. 
Troilus and Criseyde, 48, 49. 
Turner, Sharon, quoted, 31. 
Twice Told Tales, 225. 
Twichell, J. H., quoted, 345. 
Two Corbies, The, 399. 
Tynan, Andrew, 248. 
Tyndall, John, 335. 


Udall, Nicholas, 82. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 328. 
University wits, the, 103, 104. 
Utopia, 65-67. 


Van Dyke, Henry, 368, 375. 
Vanity Fair, 253, 254. 

Vannes, patron saint of, 15. 
Vaughan, Cardinal, 321. 

Vaughan, Henry, 143. 

Vicar of Wakefield, abe, IS2, 154. 
Victoria, Queen, 188, 348. 
Victorian Era (or Age), 188, 190, 205, 218. 
Vikings, 2 

Villon, 51. 

Vindication, A, 211. 

Vision of Piers Plowman, 54, 55. 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The, 245. 
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Volsunga Saga, 8. 
Voltaire, 169. 
Vox Clamantis, 53. 


Wace, 36, 39, 46. 

Waldhere, 25. 

Wallace, Lewis, 344. 

Wallace, Sir William, 63. 

Waller, Edmund, 106, 143. 

Walpole, Horace, 162. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 141, 145. 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, 69. 

Walton, Isaack, 143. 

Wanderer, The, 25, 167. 

Ward, Josephine Mary, 251. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphrey, 352-353, 355- 

Ward, Wilfrid, 231, 251. 

ra William George, 193, 231, 328-329, 
338. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, 344-346. 

Warton, Thomas, quoted, 53; life of, 163. 

Warwick, Counteés of, 135. 

Bee, John (‘Ian Maclaren’’), 360-361, 
362. 

Wat Tyler, 170. 

Waverley, 180, rot. 

Waverly Novels, 170. 

Way of the World, The (Congreve’s), 124. 

Wearmouth, monastery at, 20, 30, 32. 

Webster, Daniel, 161, 282-284, 328. 

Webster, John, ros. 

Wedmore, peace of, 33. 

Welsh, Jane Baillie, 243. 

Wesley, John, 146. 

Wesleys, the, 335. 

Westbrook, Harriet, 182. 

Westminster Abbey, 72, 73. 

Westminster Cathedral, 351. 

Wharton, Edith, 362, 375. 

Whately, Richard, ror, 102. 

When We Were Boys, 368. 

Whewell, William, quoted, 42. 
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White, Richard Grant, 346. 

White Devil of Italy, The, 105. 

White Man’s Burden, The, 363. 

Whitby, monastery at, 17, 18, 20, 21, 29. 

Whitman, Walt, 175, 235, 326-327. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, 258-259, 282, 480. 

Widsith, 4, 12. 

Wife’s Complaint, 25. 

Wilberforce, Bishop Samuel, 265. 

Wild Gallant, 118, 119. 

Wilfrid of York, 32. 

Wilkes, Thomas, 42. 

Wilkins, Mary E., 236. 

William, Prince of Orange, tog. 

William of Malmesbury, 36, 37. 

William the Conqueror, 45, 59. 

Winchelsea, Countess of (Anne Finch), 142. 

Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick Stephen, 209, 
210, 231, 290, 448. 

Witch of Edmonton, 105. 

Woodberry, George Edward, quoted, 343. 

Wordsworth, William, and Romantic Move. 
ment, 170; and Coleridge, 172; life and 
works of, 173-176; one of the “ Lake 
Poets,’”’ 185; personal note in Pe of. 
196; and Browning, 204; quoted, 210; and 
Emerson, 239; criticism of, by Lowell, 245, 
Lanier a student of, 297. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, 106. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 67-68. 

Wycherley, Daniel, 123. 

Wycherley, William, 123. 

Wyclif, John, 55-57, 63, 75. 


Yalden, 143. 

Yale University, 219, 220. 
Yarrow, monastery at, 29, 30, 32. 
Year, hymn on the, 31. 

Young, Edward, 157-158. 


Zahm, John Augustine, 321-322. 
Zola, 299, 357- 
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